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THE CORN ROOT WORM. 


We are not telling our readers any- 
thing new when we say that on all 
stalk fields that are put in corn this 
year there will be more or less corn 
root worms. We have described this 
pest so often that it would seem use- 
less to say anything more about it. 
Suffice it to say that it is the worm 
that burrows through the heart of the 
smaller of the corn roots; that it de- 
velops into a beetle in the fall of the 
year, and eats the silk. When the silk 
is dry, it lives on the weeds along the 
fence. It hibernates at the base of the 
hills of corn in the wihter, and is ready 
for business the next year. It never 
affects corn to any extent worth men- 
tioning when planted on clover or any 
other kind of sod, on wheat stubble or 
oats stubble; nor do we recollect an 
instance of its doing any particular 
damage, if put in on land that has 
been planted to sorghum. 

There is no me hod of prevention 
that we know of except rotation of 
crops. There is no remedy that we 
know of except keeping the land so 
ricl and the stalk so vigorous that it 
will throw out new roots and grow a 
fair!y gcod crop in spite of the worms. 

This is one of the plagues that the 











farmer is not apt to know anything 
about unless he is forewarned, and 
then half the time he will not believe 
it. But when fall comes and the corn 
begins to ripen, he will see that some 
Staixs ripen prematurely and unnat- 
ura!'y, ripening ail over, and bringing 
to :iind the little couplet: 


“I had a little dog whose name 
was Rover, 

And when he died, he died all 
over.” 


The cornstalk does not naturally die 
like Rover. The tassel dries up first, if 
it has fertilized the silk with its pollen. 
There being no further use for that 
part of the plant, it dies. Then the 
plant dies, like an old man who has 


| lived a clean life, gradually, his hair 


turning gray, his teeth coming cut, his 
breath getting shorter, his knees more 
stiff, less disposed to exercise, and 
finally enjoying his chair in the chim- 
hey corner. That’s the way the corn 
dies, when it dies naturally; while the 
corn that has been affected with corn 
root worm dies prematurely and sud- 
denly, like the man who has lived an 
unclean life. 

There may come a hard wind in the 
fall, and where the corn roots have 
been affected, generally on one side, 
it will blow over, and the farmer won- 
ders why his corn can not stand up. 
Simpty because the corn root worms 
have eaten off the roots. If he exam- 
ines the ears on these prematurely 
dead stalks, he will find that they are 
smaller than usual. The corn plant 





does the best it can, but has not been 
able to get enough sap through its 
roots to mature the ear that it intend- 
ed, so it finishes up with what it can 
get, making the best of a bad bargain. 

Now, what is to be done about it? 
Nothing this year, if you have no sod 
to use for corn, except to give it thor- 
ough working, so as to expose these 
worms to their natural enemies. Then 
harvest the corn before it falls down, 
put it in winter wheat in the winter 
wheat section, or winter rye in a sec- 
tion where that does well, or if neither 
of these, to some spring grain; and 
seed down to grass. In short, give it 
sensible farming. 

This is another of the whips and 
scourges which the all-wise Creator 
has kept in sight of the man who has 
eyes to see what is going on in his 
neighbor’s field and his own field, and 
to read what men who have made this 
a matter of thorough study can tell 
him, and ears to hear what his neigh- 
bors say, and what is said at farmers’ 
institutes and cern judging schools. In 
our boyhood days the old schoolmaster 
—blind of one eye—kept a nice bundle 
of switches laid across a couple of 
wooden pins inserted in the logs back 
of his desk. To the boy who had eyes 
to see and a little experience, it was 
intellectual and moral grace. The dust 
frequently fell out of the jackets of 
the boys who had not. The old fellow 
did not know it, but he was imitating 
the way nature does with farmers who 
neglect their studies in the book of 
nature and in other books. 





THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE FARMER 


The American Automobile Associa- 
tion has estimated that at least 500 


automobiles will make the trans-con- 
tinental tour this year from the east- 
ern to the western coast, and that 
there will be an average of four per- 
sons to each car. Based on past ex- 
perience, it is estimated that this will 
mean an expenditure for gasoline of 
$55,000, oil $15,000, tires $180,000, gar- 
age expenses $15,000, equipment for 
cars $25,000, equipment for passen- 
gers $60,000, hotel bills $320,000, inci- 
dentals, such as the purchase of sou- 
venirs, etc., $30,000, railroad fares for 
return trip, $250,000, freight on the re- 
turn of the cars $75,000—a total ex- 
penditure of $1,025,000. 

The foregoing estimate applies only 
to transcontinental touring, taking no 
account at all of the enormous amount 
of touring between the various states 





and from central portions of the coun- 
try east and west. Automobile deal- 
ers report a steadily increasing de 
mand for cars. The state agent for 
one of the popular low-priced cars re- 
cently informed us that his orders so 
far this spring were four times as 
great as last year. The trouble now 
seems to be to get the cars from the 
factories. Touring of all kinds will 
steadily increase. The automobile has 
now been perfected to a point which 
makes the owner feel safe in getting 
away from home. He has no hesita- 
tion at all in taking a trip to the next 
county, or to the next state, or a more 
extended tour. 

Our readers may say, “Granting the 
truth of all this, wherein are we inter- 
ested or benefited?” It means more 
to them than they might suppose. It 
brings money into their communities. 
Such states as Illinois, iowa, and the 
states adjoining will profit greatly in- 
directly through the automobile tour- 
ists. No man can go through the state 
of Iowa during the summer season 
without being strongly impressed with 
its fertility, its wealth and the char- 
acter of its people. The average trans- 
continental tourist is a man of affairs. 
and it is worth while to have him be- 
come acquainted with what we have in 
the west. It means more business of 
all kinds. Those communities which 
are stimulating an interest in improved 
roads and are making some effort to 
attract touring will find the money 
and time thus spent well invested. 





VOLUNTEER CLOVER. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“IT have a fine piece of corn land 
which was in clover two years ago 
and gave me a good crop of seed. 
After the seed crop was taken off the 
ground was plowed. The clover shat- 
tered badly and I estimate that at 
least one-half bushel per acre of clo- 
ver seed was turned under. Last year 
we had this land in corn. Now if I 
turn the stalks under and sow to oats 
can we reasonably expect a volunteer 
crop of clover from the seed which 
has been in the ground?” 

If our correspondent plows. the 
ground or cultivates it deeply enough 
we would expect much of the old 
clover seed to grow. Some years ago 
we had a field which had been treat- 
ed just as the one described by our 
correspondent and had as much clover 
from the volunteer growth as if we 
had seeded it. 





A Young Man in a Swither 


When a Scotchman says: “I’m in 
a swither,” he means: “I’m in doubt 
as to what to do.” We have a long 
letter from a young farmer, who is 
visiting in the city, and who is in a 
“swither” as to whether he should go 
back to the old homestead and keep 
up the family name and traditions, or 
settle in town. He asks our advice, 
which we have given him privately. 
His letter is too long for publication, 
but we give the substance of it, be- 
cause he states both sides of the ques- 
tion, and we are pretty sure that a 
good many young men, and possibly 
some young women, are in the same 
kind of a “swither.” 

He says he knows it will be possible 
for him to make good profits on the 
farm; that it is a rather independent 
life, although the farmer is dependent 
on the weather; that it is a less wear- 
ing life than that in the city; that it 
is a better place in which to raise a 
family; that there is plenty of variety 
in the work; that there is a good op- 
portunity to be helpful to the commu- 
nity by setting a good example. He 
adds that there is one thing lacking 
on the farm; that the lack of suwcial 
advantages is what is driving the boys 
and girls to town. He himself has 
gone through high school and partly 
through college, and he believes that 
when a boy has gone through high 
school and has had a taste of coilege, 
he requires more social advantages 
than otherwise; that when he is at 
home the chief means of recreation 
is going to the county seat; that the 
community life which sociologists talk 
about as necessary to the development 
of an advanced rural civilization is not 
to be had in the country, and that the 
thought of undertaking it is enough 
to “stagger anyone.” He has had a 
taste of city life. He tells us that it 





is easy for editors of farm papers and 
other men of influence to say that 
the farmer’s life is the thing, and when 
they are “snugly ensconced in the city 
with all the advantages of a highly 
developed civilization at their door- 
steps, to draw beautiful pictures of the 
ideal life in the home nestling among 
the fruit trees and surrounded by fer- 
tile fields.” He wants to know why 
they do not go to these “fields Ely- 
sian.” He believes that a country life 
should be developed that will make 
the farm less dependent on the city; 
but who is going to do it? He adds: 

“When you educate a youth, you in- 
crease his social requirements. At the 
present writing, it looks to me as if 
the young man or woman who goes to 
the farm to earn a living, after a lib- 
eral education, goes there to a certain 
extent as a missionary goes to a mis- 
sion field.” 

He suggests that the editors and 
others who wish to improve farm life 
do their part; that they prove the 
worth of the pudding by eating it; 
that they move their printing estab- 
lishments and offices out on some 
quiet farm, and do their part in the 
uplift of farm life. 

He says that he is young and un- 
married, and concludes: “I consider 
it a very difficult thing to find a wife 
who will live in the farm, whom I 
care enough for to live with. Do you 
really think that the farm offers scope 
for advancement in every way that the 
city does; or do you think that the 
farmer will always be the follower of 
a “humble” calling? Many people be- 
lieve that as the farmer is at the bot- 
tom or foundation of the economic 
fabric, he is also at the bottom of the 
social scale, and is consequently made 
to serve the purpose of a footstool for 
others to mount higher, just because 





he cultivates the footstool of t 
O, I’ve got ‘em, I guess!” he Lord. 
We “guess” he has; and w, 
the trouble lies mainly in the tact tnt 
the girl in the case does not want to 
go on a farm. If so, she is not dif. 
ferent from many other girls. Her 
objection is probably much the same 
as his. When we come to sum it all 
up, our young friend’s objection to Z0- 
ing on the farm is the lack of socia} 
life; and this is the objection of most 
young men and women who have gone 
to a city high school, and those who 
have gone to a college, even an agrj- 
cultural college. ; 


We would like to ask this young 
man what he has done on the home 
farm with the idea of developing the 
social life of the community; what he 
has done in the way of encouraging 
the teacher to teach in terms of tarm 
life, or to acquaint himself with the 
heart of the farmer; what he has done 
to encourage the young people in their 
plays and sports, their literary exer. 
cises, corn judging, music. It is true 
that the great drawback to the coun- 
try is the lack of a rural civilization 
worth while; one that will furnish a 
good living, and an opportunity for the 
development of the mind, of the social] 
life, and of the religious life. 

Now, are we to believe that the 53 
per cent of our people living in the 
open country or in towns of less than 
2,500 hundred population are always 
going to be looking to the town for 
their recreation, their amusements, 
their social life? The country people 
are more intelligent than city people 
on an average. Do they intend to fol- 
low their leadership; to be led around 
by the nose; to laugh when the towns- 
people laugh; play when they play, 
and think as the townspeople think? 
Is that the disposition of the American 
farmer? If so, two or three genera- 
tions more will see the farms of this 
country owned by landlords and tilled 
by peasagts, who will vote the way 
the townspeople tell them to vote, 
think as they want them to think. We 
shall then get to that idea of a farmer 
which you will find in the thirty-eighth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus, if you havs 
an old family Bible containing the 
Apocrypha. We quote: 

“How can he get wisdom that hold- 
eth the plow, and that glorieth in the 
goad; that guideth oxen and is occu- 
pied with their labors, and wMiose talk 
«s of oxen; who giveth his hand to 
make furrows, and his: diligence to 
give the kine fodder? * * * With- 
out these (that is, farmers and other 
laborers) can not the city be inhabit- 
ed; and they shall not dwell where 
they will, nor go up and down. They 
shall not be sought for in public coun- 
cil, nor sit high in the congregation. 
They shall not sit in the judges’ seat, 
nor understand the sentence of judg- 
ment, and they shall not be found 
where parables are spoken; but they 
will maintain the state of the world.” 

Now if this is inevitable, farmers 
might just as well move to town; but 
there are sections of this country 
where farmers do not have that no- 
tion, where they are rapidly develop- 
ing a rural civilization that gives 4 
more satisfactory life than anything 
the town can offer. 

Our advice to our young friend is to 
go back to the old homestead, till the 
oid acres, now that he has an oppor- 
tunity to do so, get we'l acquainted 
with his friends and neig.abors, and be 
a leader in every good work. Ii, as 
we suspect, there’s a girl in the case, 
why, there are plenty of other girls! 
But he should not take a wife to that 
old homestead until he has put into it 
modern conveniences and_ devised 
ways to save steps, and can set an ¢x- 
ample of how every young man who 
owns a farm should live. However, 
if she does not want to go on the farm, 
has no taste for farm life, he may just 
as well let somebody else till the old 
acres, and go to town to live, if he 
feels he must have her. Then, unless 
he is a man of exceptional administra- 
tive ability, he will in ten years from 
now be pretty sure’ to wish he had 
stayed on the farm. 

The talk about editors taking their 
offices and printing establishments out 
to some retired farm is, of course, non- 
sense; for newspapers must have good 
mail facilities, and must be near to 
postoffices, where they can handle the 
great bulk of mail. But many editors 
and publishers own farms, and supe!- 
vise their operations. No man can 
edit an agricultural paper successfully 
unless his point of view is that of the 
farmer himself. 
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: CHEAPER BEEF PRODUCTION. 


For a good many years we have 
peen intimating to our readers that 
time is coming when we shall 
e to adopt methods that will pro- 
peef cheaper than we are doing 


the 
hav 


duce 

jt now. We have pointed to the ex- 
ample of the English farmers, Ger- 
man and French farmers and even 
Canadian farmers, who manage in 


some way to finish cattle without feed- 
ing them the enormous amount of 
corn which we have in times past con- 
sidered necessary. 

Thirty years ago we could produce 
beef very cheaply in this country. We 
found it profitable at one time to allow 
calves to run with the cows, and could 
produce a good calf at a cost of about 
ten dollars at weaning time. The 
calf could be carried through the win- 
ter on clover hay and a ration of corn 
and oats very cheaply, when clover 
nay at the outside was worth four dol- 
lars a ton and oats not over twenty- 
five cents a bushel. The next year 
these calves could be herded on the 
prairie at a cost of a dollar a head, 
and kept from November to March on 
coin fields at a cost of not over thirty- 
three cents a month by keeping a hun- 
dred in a herd, and at a cost of about 
two dollars and a half from the time 
the corn stalks were worthless until 
the grass grew on the prairies. A 
three-year-old steer could be produced 
at a profit when sold at three cents a 
pound live weight. It could then be 
finished on corn, corn fodder and clo- 
ver hay, and sent to the market ata 
profit even at the low prices then 
prevailing. 

There is no longer any range on the 
prairies except in the west half of 
Kansas and Nebraska. There are no 
longer corn stalks to be had at ten 
cents an acre, with twenty cents’ 
worth of corn in them. Those days 
are past. Following the disappearance 
of the prairie grass cattle feeders de- 
pended on the range for feeding steers. 
The feed then cost nothing, and in 
the early days the attendance nothing 
except the rounding up or branding or 
marketing. P 

Then came in the fenced range on 
government land; and so long as corn 
was cheap in the corn states, it was 
possible to produce beef in competi- 
tion with any other part of the civil- 
ized world. But a great change has 
come over the range. Close pastur- 
ing has decreased its productive pow- 
er. In many sections sheep have come 
in to drive out cattle. The homestead- 
er has put down his stakes, and usu- 
ally he is there to stay, or at least 
long enough to seriously interfere with 
the operations and profits of the 
ranchman. ‘ 

This will continue, and it -is time 
now for farmers and feeders to con- 
sider seriously how they are to grow 
cattle at the maximum of profit. Corn 
has gone up by leaps and bounds. 
Normally it should be about half the 
price of wheat; now it is about four- 
fifths. The last two or three years 
have interfered seriously with the hay 
crop, and hay in the country is now 
about the same price as corn per ton. 
This leads to a greater consumption 
of corn, farmers feeding it in prefer- 
ence to hay at the price. The high 
price of corn leads to an increased 
acreage—25 per cent between 1900 and 
1910. This increased acreage is taken 
largely from grass land. 

Population, however, is still increas- 
ing. The people will eat beef as long 
as they can buy it, but they now prefer 
the smaller and cheaper cattle. The 
problem for the farmer is how to grow 
cattle at a price that the consumer 
can afford to pay. We can no longer 
depend on prairie grass. We must de- 
pend less and less on the range. Evi- 
dently we shall have to depend more 
than ever before on the progeny of the 
dual purpose cow. The great demand 
of the cities for milk has limited the 
range of the dual purpose cow. The 
Special purpose cow and her progeny 
will always furnish some beef, though 
comparatively little, as her calf is not 
a profitable consumer of roughage at 
Present prices. The calves are mostly 
used for veal. 

The problem then arises: How can 
we produce beef from the dual pur- 
Pose cow at a profit? Evidently not at 
all, unless we have something else be- 
sides the chance of a calf as compen- 
sation. It is evident, therefore, that 
this calf must be raised by hand on 
skim milk properly balanced. It is 

evident also, that We Must grow more 








grass per acre, grass that will not re- 
quire two acres to keep a steer during 
the summer season. 

How about the winter feed? Evi- 
dently we must not waste two-fifths of 
our corn crop, as we have been doing 
in the better portions of the corn belt. 
We must realize that of the feeding 
value of the corn as it ripens in the 
field, nearly 40 per cent is in the stalk 
and 60 per cent in the grain. In other 
words, we cannot afford to waste two 
fifths of the feeding value of the corn 
crop. The grain, in fact, is worth 
only 50 per tent more than the stalk. 
The question is: How shall we utilize 
this? As roughage for our dairy cows, 
for our young cattle and sometimes 
for our sheep. 

For the ordinary farmer the best 
method is the silo. For the large 
farmer, at least in some years, a bet- 
ter method is to feed it as it comes 
from the field. We predict that the 
number of large farmers who put up 
silos will increase from year to year, 
and that feeding from the shock will 
in ten years from now be exceptional. 
With the dual purpose cow bred and 
fed for milk, the calf raised by hand, 
and fed and to a large extent fattened 
on silage, we will get down to the most 
economical method now known for the 
ordinary farmer. Science and prac- 
tice may give us something better in 
the future, but there is no sign of it 
just yet. 

Many questions may arise: What 
is the cost of putting up a silo? What 
is the cost of filling it? What is the 
yield of silage per acre? What is the 
best way of feeding: silage? We do 
not pretend to answer these questions 
just now, for the answer would vary 
with different circumstances and con- 
ditions. 

It is clear, however, that whether 
corn is put in the silo or in the shock 
it must be cut, preferably with the 
corn binder, and the cost is the same 
in either case. In either case it must 
be*’hauled to the cattle. Green corn 
contains a large amount of water; 
hence on its face it would seem as if 
the haul is greater. Whether it really 
is greater when managed in a system- 
atic and wholesale way, as compared 
with digging it out of the snow and 
hauling it in all kinds of weather, is 
an open question and, we think, would 
generally be decided in favor of the 
silo. ; 

The silo is the cheapest way known 
of storing feed for winter. It costs 
less to store a ton of digestible nu- 
trients in the silo than to store it in 
the barn, no matter how cheap a barn 
it may be. The cost of putting it in 
is pretty high where one individual 
undertakes it, but when.we learn to 
co-operate the expense can be cut in 
two, or even in three. 

Again, much depends on the way 
silage is fed. If fed as a grain feed, 
you may be disappointed; but if used 
as roughage Gontaining more or less 
grain, and fed either to dairy cows, 
young. cattle or feeding steers for two 
or three months of the feed, all expe- 
rience shows that it can be fed at a 
profit, if properly balanced. It can be 
made to take the place of clover hay, 
provided the balance is maintained by 
feeding concentrates, such as oil meal 
or cottonseed meal. 

Experiments conducted for two 
years in Indiana show that silage thus 
fed is worth six dollars a ton when 
corn is forty-five cents. Let us deduct 
one-third for the skillful feeding done 
at Purdue and make it four dollars a 
ton, and the yield only ten tons per 
acre, whereas it is often~- thirteen. 
Here you have forty dollars an acre 
for an average corn crop, or equiva- 
lent to a dollar a bushel. 

If our readers know of any cheaper 
way than this we have outlined, we 
would be very glad to hear from them. 
This is not theory with us; but we 
have been deeply impressed by the ex- 
periments that have been conducted 
at the various stations, which all point 
to the conclusion that when silage is 
fed as roughage to cattle that are 
worth feeding, and the ration is prop- 
erly’ balanced, it is a profitable pro- 
ceeding. 





KAFIR CORN AND MILO. 


A southern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“I would like information in regard 
to planting milo maize or kafir corn. 
Would either of these do well here and 
which would you prefer? When is the 
best time to plant? I have never seen 
any raised in this locality, but vould 





like to try some of it if it would do 
well here.” : 
Kafir corn and milo maize are 
drouth-resistant crops which are very 
little grown in the corn belt north and 
east of Kansas and southern Nebras- 
ka. They are much like the sweet sor- 
ghum, but do not contain so much 
sugar, are coarser in growth and pro- 
duce more seed. We prefer kafir corn 
to milo maize except under very dry 
conditions, for it produces more forage 
of better quality. Milo maize has the 
advantage over kafir corn in that it 
will mature under drier conditions and 


is from ten days to a month earlier. | 


We doubt if either of these crops has 
a place in the more humid parts of 
the corn belt, but our soutnern Iowa 
correspondent might find it worth 
while to give them a trial. In the 
southwest where these crops are most 
used, they are valued mainly because 
they produce under dry conditions, a 
grain which is a good substitute for 
corn. If our correspondent wishes to 
find out more about these crops he 
should write the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletins 288 
and 322. 


DO YOU FIT YOUR LAND? 
When traveling in the Old World, if 
we see'a magnificent building, with 
beautiful grounds, adjoining an ancient 


demesne of oak, and coming out of the 
doorway a fat old dowager, whose ev- 
ery move suggests exclusiveness, and 
with her a young dude with a monocle 
and cane, the question arises in our 
mind: Do these people fit the place? 
A magnificent place, truly, built by 
strong, virile men, two hundred or five 
hundred years ago; but do these peo- 
ple fit it? Could they have conceived 
the idea? Could they have built it? 

Sometimes when traveling over the 
country and looking at the magnificent 
farms in the Mississippi valley, the 
question also arises: Does the farmer 
fit the place? His farm has been built 
by the great Farmer of farmers, and 
apparently with infinite pains contin- 
ued for many generations. The glacier 
has ground the soil finely and deposited 
it to a great depth. Waters are hid 
beneath the surface, or, in the more 
rolling sections, perennially pour from 
the underlying rock on which the gla- 
cier deposited its burden. Vegetable 
matter has been accumulating ever 
since the glacier left it. A magnificent 
foundation; a magnificent structure. 
Does the farmer fit it? 

Sometimes he does. On this super- 
structure he has founded a home. It 
may have cost much, or it may have 
cost little; but the home that fits this 
place has a certain character about it 
that has no definite relation to its 
cost. It is sightly. The other build- 
ings match the home. Everything is 
neat. The fences are in good repair. 
The roads are dragged after every 
rain. The orchard is well trimmed; 
the garden nicely planted and culti- 
vated by a boy and a horse, instead of 
a girl and a‘hoe. Evidently this man 
fits the farm and fits the place. 

If the well is a long distance from 
the house and near the outbuildings; 
if the gates are off the hinges; if the 
house gives no evidence of paint; if 
there are neither flowers nor vines 
around it; if the hogs and chickens 
have access to the garden; if the 
fences are three-strand barbed wire, 
sagging here, and there broken; if the 
machinery is lying out of doors since 
used last year; if perennial weeds such 
as burdock, wild parsnip and horse net- 
tle are in evidence; if the fields have 
a sort of sad look; if there are un- 
drained sloughs or open gullies or stag- 
nant ponds anywhere; then we con- 
clude that the man does not fit the 
place any better than the dowager and 
the dude fit the palatial home in the 
Old World. 

If we see evidences of improvement 
in buildings and fences; if the land 
itself seems to have a hopeful look— 
rather ashamed of itself, but evidently 
hoping and expecting to do better— 
then we conclude that the man is try- 
ing his best to fit the place. We know 
that if he fits the buildings, and is try- 
ing to fit the place, there is generally 
happiness in the home, and the best 
thing on earth, a good family, is in the 
process of development. 

Do you fit the place? We see other 
farms that are evidently not owned by 
the man who tills the soil, who is rent- 
ing by the year, with no hope or prom- 
ise of continuance. It may be that he 
fits the place. It may be that the 











place does not fit him; for there is 
many a tenant who, if he had the. op- 
portunity, would change the appear- 
ance of a sorely neglected looking 
place. Even with no opportunity and 
no encouragement, for his own sake 
and the sake of his family, and with- 
out pay, he is often trying to make the 
place something worth lookimg after. 
If he had any encouragement, he would 
make it fit a good neighborhood.- Is 
the landlord trying to make the place 
fit the neighborhood, or is he simply 
trying to get ail he can out of it and 
saying to himself: “After me the 
deluge! What has posterity ever done 
for me?” 





A POLITICAL OMEN FOR GOOD. 


From the very foundation of our 
government—a democracy or the rule 
of the people—our political campaigns 
have been eras of slander and detrac- 
tion. No character, however exalted, 
has escaped. No man was more bit- 
terly reviled than George Washington, 
whom we have since regarded as the 
“father of his country.” Jefferson, 
whose birthday is still celebrated by 
one of the political parties after a cen- 
tury and a half, was cursed by his po- 
litical opponents. Our oldest readers 
remember how bitterly and violently 
Lincoln was assailed by the fathers of 
the men who regard him as a hero and 
a martyr. We have all along “stoned 
the prophets” and afterwards built 
them monuments, while showing our- 
selves the same sort of moral degen- 
erates by stoning their successors, to 
whom our sons will in turn build sim- 
ilar monuments. 

The politicians assume that the peo- 
ple do not have sufficient interest in 
the campaign to discharge their duty 
as citizens, unless they are stirred up 
by party and factional passion and 
prejudice, and their faith in the sin- 
.cerity and character of the candidate 
of the opposite party or faction thor- 
oughly shaken. As a rule, the men 
who make these charges don’t believe 
them, as is quite evident after the 
nomination or election, when the as- 
sailant invites the assailed to his club 
and perhaps to-his home, and intro- 
duces him to his family, ostensibly as 
a fit example of decent and honorable 
living. Through this, no doubt, many 
a boy has lost faith in the sincerity 
of his own father. 

Our politics are not as mean and 
dirty as they were tweuty, or even ten 
years ago. We are slowly evolving 
out of that barbarous stage when we 
regarded the worst republican as bet- 
ter than the best democrat, or vice 
versa, while a populist or insurgent 
was regarded as a type of intellectual 
and moral insanity. There is a time 
coming, and we hope not far distant, 
when we will not merely improve, but, 
as Shakespeare says, “reform it alto- 
gether,” when the voters will smite 
with their indignation or wither with 
their scorn the speaker or writer who 
will assail the character of a candi- 
date, unless he is prepared, after giv- 
ing ample bonds for failure, to furnish 
proof that will stand the test of a 
judicial investigation. 

That time will come all the sooner 
if candidates, when assailed, will fol- 
low the example of Mr. Holden, candi- 
date for governor of Iowa, and an- 
nounce that under no circumstances 
will they pay any attention whatever 
to accusations, nor attack the charac- 
ter of the accuser in return, nor cour 
tenance any attack on the character 
of a rival candidate. That is one way 
to make a Greater Iowa. When ali 
candidates learn to do this, and state 
clearly to the voters what they stand 
for, what policy they intend to pursue, 
and then allow the people to judge 
and act for themselves, we shall have 
a great deal better government, be- 
cause we shall then regard voters as 
men of sense, fit to choose their own 
servants. 

If our democracy is to survive, it 
must and can be only when the people 
in it are sufficiently intelligent to judge 
of the character of the men who as- 
pire for office, and vote without bias 
or prejudice as a conscientious duty. 
They are not a flock of sheep, to be 
driven to the polls, or frightened by 
throwing stones, or herded by dogs, 
however intelligent, as.sheep are driv- 
en to the shambles. When that time 
comes, no man will be so foolish as to 
aspire to a high office until he has 
done some service worth while to the 
county, state or nation. The unknown 
man can then be no longer foisted by 
politicians upon the people. 
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THE COST OF LIVING SIXTEEN HUN- | ~- 
DRED YEARS AGO. 


? We have been very much interested 
in looking over a chapter devoted to 
the edict of the Emperor Diocletian, 
dated in the year 301 A. D. Then, as 
now, the people were complaining of 
the high prices; and Diocletian’s ex- 
planation of the necessity for issuing 
this edict fixing the maximum prices 
of some seven or eight hundred arti- 
cles furnishes very interesting read- * 
ing just now, when men all over the 
civilized world are making the same 
complaint made in Rome sixteen cen- 
turies ago. He says: 

“For if the raging avarice 


which, without regard for mankind, in- 
creases and develops by leaps and J F 
bounds, we will not say from year to 5 x Case Plow Works 


year, month to month, or day to day, 
but almost from hour to hour, and even 

from minute to minute, could be held 235T Racine, Wis., H.GB. AL. 
in check by some regard for modera- 


tion, or if the welfare of the people 
could calmly tolerate this mad license To Corn Growers. 


from which, in a situation like this, P 
it suffers in the worst possible fashion Subject: CORN PLANTERS. 
from day to day, some ground would : 
appear, perhaps, for concealing the Gentlemen: - , Second Letter 


t i thi * * * but 
on nag yr _ sete oman In our previous letter we called your attention to 
desire without control, to pay no ~~ the fact that a clutch on the fast running ari3% ahett of 6 


to the needs of the many, * * ; 
seems good to us, a8 we look cali i corn planter is a constant source of trouble. We also made 


future, to us who are the fathers of it clear that the J. I. CASE POWER DRIVE PLANTER 
the people, that justice intervene to one made with "NO CLUTCH ON THE DRILL SHAFT", ig Ae al gal 


,>" settle matters impartially, in order 
1 that that which long hoped for, hu- ac ve 
eB Bh gt geting 20 agee Bog ict avoids trouble incident to the above mentioned 

F may be secured for the common gov- mecnanism. 
[ ernment of all by the remedies which 


our care affords. * * * Who is of Every farmer should buy right - should get value 


so hardened a heart and so untouched . : 
by a feeling for humanity that he can psig for his money. You have many corn planters to 
be tnaware, nay that he has not no- ss — all of which have points of advantage, but in 
nen exchanged in the michel. or Guat am 7A rent nig get the ONLY planter with "NO CLUTCH ON 
with in the daily business of the cities, . 

an exorbitant tendency in prices has round hol Bore planter with proved accuracy of drop; 

spread to such an extent that the un- ole, especially prepared plates; > an accurate changeable 


bridied desire of plundering is held in drop; alternate drop; general simplicity; and an absolute 


check neither by abundance nor by . s 
seasons of plenty!” guarantee as to quality of material and workmanship. 


He therefore proceeds to set out a . : 

b sake a8 Goines 40 “ho tall ta ahaa | Take this letter with you when you go to look at 

' ance throughout all our domain, that corn planters and watch for the points mentioned above We 
feel that the comparison will make you want a J. I. CASE 
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all may know that license to go above 


the same has been cut off,” on peril of | 
his life. 2 In the same peril shall also | POWER DRIVE PLANTER, and since you will want it quickly now, 
ye placed who, drawn along by 
avarice in his desire to buy, shall have | you a advise your dealer that we are in position to make 
conspired against these statutes.” He ; rom s men 
puts those who hold back goods from | P P P . and to trace “an 
gale under even heavier penalties. 
Reduced to modern figures and mea- | Ve ad truly, 
sures, these are some of the prices | J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS 


fixed by the Emperor Diocletian: Bar- 
ley, per bushel, 74.5 cents; rye, 45 | 
t 









































cents: ground peas, 74.5 cents; un- 
ground peas, 45 cents; oats, 22.5 cents; a: eames. Sap : 
fancy wine, 22.5 cents a quart; com- the deat of many persons, the law treat them as he did these elev INDEX “ 
mon wine, 6 cents; pork, per pound, | W@s repealed from mere necessity.” put them right in the a can = Alfalfa, bidet a ge Ego 
7.3 cents; beef and mutton, 4.9 cents; | _ Sixty years afterwards the Emperor | cholera hogs. Now I would be glad to SOON “pr ene+og>easecose cus sttess- = 
butter, 9.8 cents; four eggs, 1.7 cents; | Julian made the same experiment. He | do that if I thought it would be safe.” Banostine, “Belie ‘de “Kol, new dairy 
sheen’s milk, 6 cents a quart. fixed the price of corn for the people The most common method of vacci- Beck leg ce ORICA PIERO IONE 15 OE i 
Cheap living, you say? But let us | Of Antioch by issuing an edict. Nat- | nating hogs against cholera is with the .: GOINEE scccsccsencoesovndeecs > 185 
i look at wages. Manual labor, 10.8 | urally, the men who held the grain | serum alone method. It is slightly | Censda thistie OUUUIUUIUIU 
cents a day, with board; skilled labor, hoarded it. The emperor bought from | cheaper and more convenient than the Canada. thiatie 2.102 i Rs) , ) 
21.6 cents, with board; a barber, 9 | the cities of Egypt and elsewhere and | serum simultaneous method used by | Cor & rfect. stand igi ai 
cents per customer; a lawyer, $1.09 for | 50ld at the legal price. It was bought | our correspondent, but has the disad- | GOTM 2N@ cowpeas, -s.: - es ess neere ee ty ; 
presenting a case. up by speculators, and he had to admit | vantage that the immunity so pone ae —_ rative fertilizer tests 
A cowhide of first quality was worth that he was unable to cope with an | ferred will only last a few weeks un- Cornstalks, a. handy way to burn... 2.795 
$2.17; second quality, $1.31; tanned, | economic law. less it happens that the vaccinated | Gre™. CAriNe for .......-++.eeeeee+0i88 
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ertation. : , OS 2 ee ORES 796 
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under the edict. right. I had him treat eleven head; | bat the cholera disease germs. In | Orchard. locating the ..........- 0. .--1:) 
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AN UP-TO-DATE CHURCH. 


Rey. M. L. Bibb, of Missouri, writes: 

“In your issue of March 15th, which 
one of your esteemed subscribers has 
placed before me, I note your very in- 
teresting article on farm conditions in 
central Illinois. And while I greatly 
admire your earnestness in seeking to 
orth a remedy for the very ad- 


t 
_ te conditions existing in the rural 
districts of that excellent section of 
country; and while your suggestions 
are W ‘orthy the thoughtful considera- 
tion of every sane man, I beg leave to 
demur to your position respecting the 
kind of a church needed in rural com- 


munities in order to promote the in- 
terests of people living in such com- 
munities. While the church is evi- 
dently and assuredly a prime factor in 
the moral and material progress of 
people living on the farm, as well as 
those ‘living in the towns, yet the kind 


of church you define may not be the 
church to uplift the farmer. 

“I note that your contention is for 
an ‘upto-date church’ which will ‘fur- 
nish recreation for the young people 
of its membership.’ Verily, such a 


church is ‘up-to-date,’ no doubt, but it 
is not the church we read about in the 
olden day—the church that renovated 
the Roman Empire. That church was 
not out for ‘recreation.’ Its business 
was not to amuse. Its mission was a 
serious one, even as the mission of its 
founder—‘to seek and to save.’ The 
farmer and his family might possibly 
get on without an ‘up-to-date church,’ 
and actually did for a long, long time, 
but a real up-to-Christ-church would 
no doubt help him a great deal more, 
and such a church would be attrac- 
tive, too, as it has ever been. 

“You also contend for an up-to-date 
church without ‘denominational walls.’ 
From this contention I am left to infer 
that the church the farmer needs is a 
church without convictions—ideas, if 
you please. But it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to conceive how denominations 
could exist without denominational 
walls, and it is a pretty well estab- 
lished fact that they do exist. Each 
school of medicine seems to feel the 
need of medical walls. Even the nu- 
merous and multiplying political par- 
ties must needs build some political 
walls. Likewise the denomination that 
is not getting ready to go out of busi- 
hess cannot very consistently storm 
at ‘denominational walls.’ 

“I would not contend that all these 
denominational walls were ‘quarried 
out of the rock of Zion,’ but it is my 
firm conviction that the farmer and 
his family, as well as all the families 
of the earth, need the benign influ- 
ences of the church for which Christ 
died, and for which millions of his 
disciples have died—the church of 
some good and honest and scriptural 
convictions. 

“If Iam not mistaken, you also con- 
tended for an up-to-date church that 
will let itself down to existing worldly 
conditions; that will lower its doctrinal 
standards to meet the ignorances and 
prejudices of the untutored masses; 
that will prove itself to be, not an up- 
lifting power in rural life, but ‘a social 
center’—a kind of a sporting institu- 
tion. But the church that once con- 
quered a wicked and gainsaying world, 
iterally turning the old thing ‘upside 
down,’ did not borrow its light from a 
pléasure-loving world that it might 
shine in such a light, but it reflected 
the light of life, and flashed it far and 
i even as ‘a city that is set on a 


“The standard ordained to guide the 
church of God in her bearings among 
men is fixed so securely that it cannot 
shift with every passing wind. And 
that standard is found in Holy Writ 
and not in the fancies and foibles of a 
thoughtless, fun-loving world. The 
love of worldly pleasures is not on her 
bill of fare. Baseball and the like 
abominations are not written in her 
menu. She depends not upon the 
idiosynerasies of men for her success, 
but upon a higher power. She is ‘the 
church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.’” 





Remarks:—The first dissent is from 
cur statement that the church should 
furnish recreation for the young peo- 
ple of its membership. We did not say 
that the prime object of the church is 
to furnish recreation for its young peo- 


ple; but we did say that “the church 
that did not furnish it, or that put the 
dollar mark on what it did furnish, 
Would not prosper.” The young peo- 





‘instead of compete,.and to our 





ple of the church, like all other young 
people, will have recreation; and it is 
up to the church to see that these rec- 
reations are helpful instead of harm- 
ful; in other words, to sanctify their 
recreations. The church should min- 
ister to the whole life, and recreation 
is an important part of the life of the 
young. As our correspondent affirms, 
there was no place for recreation in a 
persecuted church; but the persecu- 
tion of the early Christians did what 
sports are intended to do: bring them 
into close fellowship with each other. 
The catacombs of ancient Rome were 
the social centers for the primitive 
Christians. The three great feasts of 
the old dispensation were evidently so 
arranged as to gather together the 
people for social as well as sacrificial 
purposes. Recreation may bring the 
people to the church or it may con- 


“tinue, as now, to drive them away. It 


depends on the church which it is to 
do in the future. 


The second objection is to our con- 
tention that churches should co-operate 
criti- 
cism that because they compete they 
are continually trying to build up de- 
nominational walis out of material not 
“quarried out of the Rock of Zion.” 
Our good friend from this draws the 
inference that we believe in a church 
“without convictions—ideas.” Nothing 
could be farther from our thought. 
The church without convictions is a 
dead church, just as a man without 
convictions has little or no influence 
among his fellowmen. The convic- 
tion that all men need salvation, that 
Jesus died to save them; that the evi- 
dence of salvation is a Christlike life; 
that every man is his brother’s keep- 
er; all this is vital and peculiar to no 
church. The divisions between the 
churches are mainly concerning non- 
essentials; and it is the emphasis 
which we place on these non-essentials 
that prevents us from carrying out in 
practice these larger convictions. The 
church that brings these great central 
truths to bear upon the whole .life— 
business, social, political, recreational 
as well as devotiona'—is one that will 
continue and grow, because it serves 
God by serving humanity. 

The third objection is that the up-to- 
date church for which we stand “will 
bring itself down to existing worldly 
conditions; will’ lower its doctrinal 
standards to meet the ignorance and 
prejudices of the untutored masses;” 
that it will prove to be merely “a 
social center, a sporting institution.” 
This, of course, is a mere inference. 
Surely we have never written a line to 
justify such an inference. What is 
worldliness? We have it defined for 
us: “the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, the pride of life.” Surely an 
honest game of baseball, which our 
friend considers an “abomination,” 
does not come under any of these, 
neither does a literary contest, a corn 
judging class, a picnic. All of these 
may be used as a means of developing 
manly and womanly characters as well 
as Christian virtues. They may be 
abused and misused, and some of them 
sometimes are; but may it not be in 
part because the church has put them 
under a ban and surrendered them to 
the enemy of all righteousness? The 
church was put expressly “in the 
world;” and when it tried to with- 
draw from the world,, it gets where 
Christ never placed it, and dwindles 
and dies because it has ceased to 
serve humanity. The Pharisees did 
that,.and perished. The Essenes in 
Christ’s day did that, and live only in 
history. In every age some good peo- 
ple have done that, and their influ- 
ence perished. Jesug and Paul did 
exactly the opposite. 

And just here lies the weakness of 
many modern churches. We are all in 
the world and must stay in it and 
demonstrate in politics, in business 
and in sports, that we are not under 
the influence of the world’s spirit. We 
cannot go back on the job of making 
business Christian business, politics 
Christian politics, recreation Christian 
recreation, and go aside by ourselves 
and pat ourselves on the back as pre- 
eminently good people. 

We give this subject such large 
space in an agricultural paper, because 
it touches the very vitals of country 
life. Our young people must have 
social life in the country, or they will 
not stay on the farm. If the church 
refuses to help in giving them healthy 
and honest sport, a rational and moral 
social life, so much the worse for the 
church and for the young_ people.— 
Editor. 





The Only Watch — 
Sold Only by Jewelers 


Here is the only watch made in 
America that cannot be sold by mail. 
We sell the South Bend Watch through 
jewelers only. For only jewelers are 
capable of giving a watch regulation 
to the buyer’s personality. That is 
necessary to every good watch. 
Watches run differently for different 
people. If you ride a great deal ina 
motor car, a jolting farm wagon or 
on railroad trains, or if you stoop 
over much at your work, your watch 
is affected and should be regulated to 
offset the conditions. Only an expert 
jeweler can so regulate it. 

There are hundreds of watches that 
don’t keep good time in your neigh- 
borhood. You never heard of a South 
Bend that doesn’t. That’s because 
every South Bend is regulated to the 
buyer’s personality, just as we’ve ex- 


plained above. 
South Bend” 

No mail order watch gets such care- 
fu' regulation. No other watch of any 
kind gets as good regulation, for no 
other is regarded by jewelersas South- 
Bend-Jewelers regard the South Bend. 
These men take pride in their work 
on these watches. Eachisan expert, 
for we will sell only to experts. 

Thus, when you buy a South Bend 
Watch, you are buying more than 
merely ‘‘a watch.’’ You are buying 
an ‘‘accurate time service’’ that will 
last for years. 














The Most Wonderful Watch 
in the World 


Every South Bend Watch is six months 
in the course of construction and often 
six months more under factory regulation. 

Each is inspected 411 times in the proc- 
esses and each must run ina test—and 
run accurately — for 700 hours before it 
is deemed good enough for the name 

“South Bend. 

It is this precaution and care in the 
making that gives jewelers a watch that 
they can regulate perfectly. Here is a 
letter from one of these jewelers: 


’ Sours Benp WaTCcH COMPANY, 
If that’s what you want, get a South South Bend. ind. 
Bend and have it Gentlemen: We all like flattery, but es 


7 cially do we like genuine praise. We 
regulated to your vantte; raise you a lit “ dar watches. 
personality by an 


expert South- 

Bend-Jeweler. b my last — a menses 7 ——- 
"4 © grea variation we ave no 

t Prreg don tag fe bes 5 been yo —. me eve sues 

Good Watches Are find when it is possible to sell a South 

Made.” It tells all Bend. 

about watches. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, 5 Water Street, South Bend, Ind. 


sold. We have sold quite a bunch of them 
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p>, Prepaid to any place in tee United States without a cent deposit in advance, an 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
\ aa else regardless of pee gr if for any reason whatever you do not to keep 
We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factorp 
N\ LOW FACTORY PRICES to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Save you $10 to $25 micdlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
also reliable podium gra eard of low prices. 
RIDER A A AGENT TS I WAN TED in each from odels shistrict to ride and exhibit a comet 
prices and propositions and s 
eo, a me ty oe sam) —— going to your town. Wri te at once for our special tong 
sisver® DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
our name plate ro double our Orders filled the day received. 
f fen tiptive bargain lst mailed fre free. oes 
rear wheels, inner le 
TRES, COASTER BRAKE Sepp eme ech ira 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. Kl 19° "CHICAGO, ILL. 
A Guaranteed Spark for @& 
FRENCH 
IGNITION 
ON’T experiment with “general purpose”’ batteries. Don’t waste time and 
D money on a disappointing ignition system—get French Auto Special Bat- 
teries. They are designed and constructed especially for ignition purposes ba ad 
in automobiles—stationary gas engines, motorcycles, and motor boats. They A 
have proved their superiority to thousands ack! For your telephone use 
worry about getting a good spark—even in Especially adapted to telephones on rural 
the coldest weather. routes. See instructions in every French 
If they are not efficient, dependable, satisfac- you money. If your dealer can’t supply 
tory inevery respect you get your money you, write us. 


allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. int it does not suit you in 
it back to us at our for freight and you will not de out one cent. 
ten pera aed _— Imported Roller chain mee > = .» at prices no higher than chcap 
D ee naneer” Bicycle furnished by us. son wilhts 
fully low, e li ler we will 
tires from anyone rf any price until youreceive seein 
ers 
vouee-s limited pesnbee taken in A. by our Chicago setail stores will 
po ner OT WAIT but wri today Sor 
ting matter and useful in Aaah hy vf Moly 94 & pos it now. 
Your Gasoline Engine f@ 
ary BA 
cost less per million sparks than any other dry nattery on the market. 
of users—on the farm and in the city. No French Telephone Batteries 
Use French Auto Special Batteries 30 Days. Battery to secure best results and save 
French Battery & Carbon Company, Madison, Wisconsin 

















Weigh your stock and grain on your own 


Get a Square Deal Scales and you're sure to get a square deal. 
“ ” The O al Pitless 
McDonald Pitless” Scale “5 o"Strraara— 
used for weighing U.S. Mails. Shipped complete except flooring. 
Built for hard service. 21,942 in daily use. 
Steel frame and Javtectes bearings 
make them always accurate. 
Illustrated booket FREE. Write today. 
Made and Solid by 
MOLINE PLOw Co. 
Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILL. 
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TAKING THE EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION TO THE FARMERS. 

In a very quiet sort of way, that is 
characteristic of the man himself, Pro- 
fessor John Buchanan, of the agron- 
omy section of the lowa agricultural 
experiment station, has set in motion 
one of the most important educational 
movements ever undertaken by the 
Jowa Agricultural College. lt purposes 
to carry to the Iowa farmer's own farm 
the experimental work that the farme? 
can not come to the college farm to 
etudy. It is establishing in every sec- 
tion of the state, upon every type of 
soil, and under every variety of agri- 
‘cultural conditions, a series of practi- 
cal experiments, every one of which is 
designed to solve some farming prob- 
lem. They are cooperative experi- 
ments, between some farmer in each 
of these communities on the one hand 
and the college on the other. The 
farmer furnishes the little plot of ex- 
perimental ground and does the work 
of tilling and harvesting; the college 
furnishes the seed or other material 
and gives directions. Together they 
will study the results of the experi- 
ment, and together they will spread 
the information about the results. 

Though Mr. Buchanan came to the 
college rather late to get a large work 
under way this season, he has made 
fine progress, and had fine response 
to his appeal to progressive Iowa farm- 
ers to coéperate. He has under way 
a total of 322 different experiments, on 





leading varieties, including one beard- 
less, alongside of a home variety. Four 
plots are used, each one-tenth of an 
acre. 

No. 4.—Ensilage Corn.—This test is 
calculated to determine which variety 
of corn is best for ensilage purposes 
in each particular tommunity. The 
variety of corn that will ripen seed on 
a particular farm is not likely to give 
as large a yield of corn for putting in 
the silo as the farmer ought to have. 
This test will indicate which variety 
should be used for ensilage by the 
farmers of the community in which the 
test is made. 

No. 5.—Corn.—This test is intended 
more for the northern corn growing 
counties of the state, and through it 
the station hopes to increase the use 
of Silver King corn, which is already 
giving excellent results in northern 
Iowa. The station furnishes the seed. 

No. 6.—Annual Hay or Fodder Crops. 
—On three plots of one-tenth of an 
acre each the coéperator will test mix- 
tures of Canada field peas, oats and 
cowpeas for hay and green forage. It 
is intended to encourage the use of 
these important crops in Iowa. 

No. 7.—Improving Old Pastures.— 
Under this test, three different meth- 
ods of treati g old pastures will be 
carried out. It is an important piece 
of work in many communities where 
permanent pastures are in use. 

No. 8.—Rock Phosphate.—This test 
on three half-acre plots will be of un- 
usual interest, because of the wide dis- 
cussion of the value of rock phosphate 
in Iowa. This experiment will be con- 
ducted on every type of Iowa soil; its 
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Map showing the location of the 322 co-operative experiments now under way in 91 different 
counties in Iowa to solve eight different local farm problems. 


that many different farms, located in 
every county in lowa save eight, and 
covering eight different farm  prob- 
lems. Every one of the 322 codperat- 
ing farmers has set aside for the ex- 
perimental work a small patch of land 
ranging in size from one-ha’f acre to 
One and one-half acres, depending upon 
the kind of experiment. When the 
year’s work is ended, the farmers of 
Iowa will be on the way t9? getting 
just the sort of definite information 
about their local problems that they 
have needed all these years. As the 
work continues through the years, this | 
information will accumulate and it will 
be possible for the college to tell a 
farmer in Morroe county, or in any 
other, what he ought to do for his soil, 
what varieties of grain or corn are 
best for his conditions, what forage 
crops do best, and so on down the list 
of things that are of vital importance 
to the farmer. 

This year’s list of experiments in- 
cludes the following: 

No. 1.—Alfalfa.—This experiment re- 
quires six plots of ground, each not 
less than one-fortieth of an acre in ex- 
tent, and is intended to give the ex- 
perimenter information as to the best 
method of securirg a stand of alfalfa 
en his farm and in his locality. The 
seed, inoculated soil, and complete in- 
structions are furnished by the station. 

No. 2.—Oats.—This test requires 
four plots of ground, each one-tenth of 
an acre in size; it tests three excel- 
lent varieties of oats, Swedish Select, 
Silver Mine and Kherson, alongside 
the variety now grown by the farmer 
making the test. It ought to show if 
any new varieties are better than the 
farmer's own, and which he ought to 
grow. The college furnishes the seed 
of the three new varieties. 

No. 3. Barley.—This is a test of three 








results will not be fully known this 
year, but later they should be of great 
importance. 

Nearly one hundred farmers are try- 
ing out the alfalfa experiments; sev- 
enty are working with oats; fifteen 
are testing barley varieties; fifty are 
working with ensilage corn; fifty are 
trying the corn experiments; twenty- 
eight are experimenting with fodder 
crops; fourteen are working with old 
pasture experiments, and twenty are 
testing rock phosphate as a fertilizer. 
Every one of the 322 farmers has 
agreed to bring his work to the atten- 
tion of the other farmers of his com- 


| munity, and to present its results at 


farmers’ gatherings next fall and win- 
ter, and to get publicity for it in the 
local newspapers. The idea is to make 
every codperator an educator as well. 


The importance of codperative ex- 
perimentation is made very clear by 
Mr. Buchanan: 

“The experiment station work at the 
college is of the utmost importance,” 
said Mr. Buchanan recently; “but it is 
located on a single farm, in a single 
county, and it can not solve there all 
the problems of all the farms. of Iowa 
in all the counties of the state. The 
college can not give each farmer in 
Iowa definite information for his needs 
on the basis of what it has done on the 
station farm in Story county. It can 
work out general principles, but to ap- 
ply them to local conditions and work 
out specific information for local con- 
ditions, the local experiment or dem- 
onstration farm tests are absolutely 
necessary. 

“So the station is securing farmers 
in all parts of the state to conduct 
tests outlined for them, and covering 
the various farm problems. The sta- 
tion exercises as close supervision as 
possible, so that the tests may be thor- 









ough and reliable; then when the work 
is finished, the different localities will 
have just what they need for their 
probiems. 

“There is a second purpose of these 
cooperative experiments. That is to 
provide a satisfactory means of dis- 
tributing good varieties of seed. At 
the college station new varieties are 
given thorough trials and the best se- 
lected. They must be _ distributed 
among the farmers of the state, but 
not in a haphazard way. We hope that 
our new system will furnish a thor- 
ough and reliable method of trying out 
the kinds of wheat, oats, corn ana oth- 
er grains that we find promising.” 

Mr. Buchanan is a quiet, unassum- 
ing man, but he has shown himself a 
great worker. He has his plans thor- 
oughly organized, and he has every bit 
of information about his 322 codpera- 
tions thoroughly in hand, so that he 
can answer any question about them 
at once. He had good training for his 
work, for he came from the coéperat- 
ive experimental work in Canada, 
where 4,000 codperators are working 
with the government station and revo- 





lutionizing farm practice in th 
try. 

The results of his work wil] }\o: be 
fully realized this year, nor perhans 
next, but in time the system he stands 
for can not fail to put Iowa agri ulture 
on just a little higher and bette; basis 
—the basis of thorough experimenta. 
tion adapted to the needs of every 
community. 


at coun- 





ALFALFA IN ILLINOIS. 


Our Illinois subscribers should by all 
means secure a copy of the bulletin on 
alfalfa growing in Illinois, which has 
just been issued by the Illinois Farm. 


ers’ Institute. It is one of the best bul- 
letins on the subject which we have 
seen. It contains a mass of general 
information on the subject of alfalfa 
growing and discusses at length the 
methods which have been found prac- 
tical in Iilinois. It is profusely illus. 
trated. A copy may be obtained free 
by addressing H. A. McKeene, secre. 
tary, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, at 
Springfield, Illinois. 




















Buy the Car You'll Be 


Next Year 


Proud 


of 














Almost any car will give good service at 


first. 


Continued use is the real test. The man 


who is prouder of his car the second season than he 
was the first knows that his car has more than upheld 
his judgment—“e’s apt to be a STAVER owner. 


$1750 
to 
$2500 


CHICAGO 
Ninety-seven out of every hundred STAVERS are sold to 


farmers—men who want a car exactly to suit farm conditions. 


Farmers who have given the STAVER real hard service are firm in 
their statements that the STAVER is just as good the second year as it 


was the first. 


The STAVER is the one safe buy for any farmer—it’s a// value. 


Send for the STAVER Books 


It is impossible in this small space to tell you of the tremendous advan- 


tages embocied in the STAVER. 


But I want tosend you catalogs and descriptive cir- 


culars—literature that will enable you to compare the STAVER with other cars before 
you buy. I'll also send you a copy of the Transcontinental Route Book—all free. Drop 


HARRY B. STAVER, President 


me a postal now. 


76th & Wallace Sts. 


Staver Carriage Co. & 


Dept. 3985 





> Be 


Chicago, Ill, f § 
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CLOVER HAY SUBSTITUTES. 


Continually is the question asked: 
“Our clover in this neighborhood is all 
dead; what shall we do for clover hay 
next winter?” On this, probably more 
than on any other one question have 
we spent time and devoted space in 
the paper during the past four or five 


months. 

At present we will make the follow- 
ing brief statement: Over most of the 
corn belt the following annuals can be 
ysed to furnish hay on short notice: 
Sorghum, millet, cowpeas, soy beans 
and field peas and oats. Already it is 
almost too late to seed field peas and 
oats. The other crops may be seeded 
any time up to the middle of June, and 
come of them, especially in the south- 
ern part of our territory, may be seed- 
ed as Jate as the middle of July. Of 
the crops mentioned, cowpeas, soy 
peans and field peas are true legumes, 
and furnish hay which is fully equal 
to clover. Millet and sorghum pro- 
duce hay which is not nearly equal to 
clover, but because of the large yield 
these two crops are more generally 
grown than cowpeas, soy beans or field 
eas. 

: To our average readers we feel that 
our safest recommendation is to grow 
sorghum according to directions which 
are given elsewhere in this issue. Sor- 
ghum is probably the surest of all of 
these crops. But those of our readers 
who wish a true substitute for clover 
hay should grow cowpeas or soy 
peans. On good soil they should yield 
one and a half to two tons to the acre. 
Briefly, we will state that the follow- 
ing method of cultivation should do 
very well with cowpeas and soy beans: 
Prepare the seed bed as for corn. Seed 
any time from the last week in May 
till the first of July, but preferably 
early in June. For hay, drill in thickly 
at the rate of a bushel to a bushel and 
a half to the acre, or sow broadcast 
and disk or harrow in at the rate of a 
bushel and a half to the acre. In the 
northern part of the corn belt, use 
some early variety such as the New 
Era. Later in the season we will give 


’ directions for harvesting for hay. Any 


method of harvesting which does fair- 
ly well with clover will do fairly well 
with these crops although on account 
of their leafiness slightly more care 
must be taken. 

Our readers who wish to look into 
the matter of clover hay substitutes 
more carefully should turn to the fol- 
lowing articles in back issues: Pages 
2and 5 of our issue of April 12th; page 
31 of our issue of April 5th, and pages 
24 and 28 of our issue of March 29th. 
They should find it worth their while 
to drop post cards to the Ohio station, 
at Wooster, asking for Bulletin No. 
237; to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., 
asking for Bulletin No. 372, and to the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
at Columbia, asking for the bulletin on 
“Cowpeas in Missouri.” 





SORGHUM FOR PASTURE. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“Iam going to be short of pasture 
this summer and would like to know 
what would be the cheapest and best 
Pasture to plant for this one year. 
Oats are seventy cents per bushel. I 
Saw an article in an agricultural paper 
Tecently written by someone from 
western Kansas which stated that he 
had seeded five acres of cane in his 
pasture for a number of years and 
turned his stock on it as soon as it 
was nicely up. He claimed he never 
had any bad results and that his cattle 
suffered no bad effects from breaking 
mto other pieces of cane and kafir 


corn. What do you think about this?” | 


There is no one temporary pasture 
crop which is best. Our correspond- 
ent should read over our articles in 
our April 5th issue and in our Boys’ 
Corner of February 9th, to get some 
idea of what catch crops would be 
best adapted to make pasture under 
his conditions. Oats, succotash or 
Tape are generally sown to furnish the 
early pasture during May, June and 
early July. Sorghum, cowpeas and 
Soy beans may be seeded during late 
May or June to furnish pasture during 
late July, August and September when 
pastures are ordinarily their shortest. 

ring the late fall-rape seeded with 
small grain or by itself the first week 
in July furnishes excellent pasture. 
But to return to the question of 








sorghum for pasture we will say. that 
this plant furnishes an abundance of 
fair pasture and should be used much 
more extensively for this purpose. 
The Missouri Experiment Station 
found it to be excellent hog pasture 
when the hogs were turned on it when 
about two feet high. But the second 
growth of sorghum did not produce 
nearly such good results in this ex- 
peri: .ent. Sorghum is especially valu- 
able because it furnishes pasture in 
the late summer when it is particu- 
larly needed. The greatest objection 
s the possibility of poisoning. There 
arc a large number of cases on record 
where green sorghum which had been 
stunted by the heat or drouth killed 
the stock pastured upon it. Hot, dry, 
clear weather seems to be favorable to 
the production of prussic acid, the poi- 
son which, causes the trouble. Those 
of our readers who will use ordinary 
care in pasturing their sorghum 
should not fear poisoning. 

We would sow sorghum for pastur- 
ing in about the same way as for hay, 
sowing on a warm, mellow seed bed 
any time during the month of June or 
early in July. There is a difference of 
opiniou as to how much seed should 
be used when sorghum is to be pas- 
tured. Some say to sow broadcast or 
drill thickly, using 60 to 100 pounds of 
seed to the acre. Others think it bet- 
ter to drill in rows about three feet 
apart, using only about twenty pounds 
of seed to the acre. They claim that 
when the sorghum is drilled in rows 
the stock pasturing on it can pass up 
and down between the rows and thus 
avoid tramping on the plants. On 
fairly clean ground or where cultiva- 
tion can be given, this plan would no 
doubt be a good one for it would not 
only prevent loss by trampling, but it 
would save about $1.00 worth of seed 
to the acre. If we feared a shortage 
of pasture in the late summer we 
would, unless we had a silo, be strong- 
ly tempted to sow sorghum, but at the 
same time we would also consider the 
use of cowpeas and soy beans. Re- 
member that in hot, dry, clear weath- 
er sorghum plants may become stunt- 
ed and form prussic acid, which is 
poison. 





DEPTH TO PLANT CORN. 


An Iowa Correspondent writes: 

“Last spring my brother and I used 
two corn planters on one wire. My 
planter ran a little deeper than his, 
but he said, ‘Let it go, it is a dry year 
and maybe it is best that way.’ Last 
fall the rows I had planted yielded 
much less corn. The stalks were 
bi.ck and much smaller than the 
others: Now the difference in depth 
of planting evidently made the differ- 
ence in yield, but how was it brought 
about?” 

In the average season on the average 
soil one and one-half inches is the best 
depth to plant corn. The dryer the 
season and the lighter the soil the 
deeper corn should be planted. Last 


season being dry, corn planted mod- 
erately deep, generally did better than 
that planted shallow, our correspond- 
ent’s exception to the contrary. 

The following are interesting ex- 
periments: In a deep mellow soil at 
the Illinois station they found after 
five years’ experimenting that on the 
average, corn planted one inch deep 
yielded six bushels more per acre 
than that planted two inches deep and 
thirteen bushels more than that plant- 
ed three inches deep. But strange to 
say there was one year in this ex- 
periment in which the corn planted 
four inches deep and another year 
when the corn planted six inches deep, 
yielded best. This was because of 
very dry seasons. 

At the Ohio station they secured 
about the same results during six 
years of experimenting. The corn 
planted one inch deep yielded an av- 
erage of 57.9 bushels to the acre as 
compared with 51.2 bushels for corn 
planted two inches deep and 46.8 bush- 
els for that planted three inches deep. 
In these experiments as in the Illinois 
experiments there were two dry years 
when the deeper planted corn gave 
better results than that planted only 
an inch deep. 

Possibly it was because our corre- 
spondent was planting on a heavy 
loam that his shallow planted corn 
did so much better than the deeper 
planted. On a well prepared seed bed 
one is more likely, even in a dry sea- 
son, to plant corn too deeply rather 
than not deep enough. 
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more reasons for own- 
ing an automobile than the 
city man can give. 


And if you ask a farmer who owns 
a Mitchell car why he selected that 
particular car, he can give you un- 
answerable reasons—for example: 

The makers of Mitchell cars couldn’t afford to make 


an automobile that wasn’t the best for the money; 
they’ve got their wagon reputation to live up to, and 
they’ve been 77 years making this reputation. ' 


Mitchell vehicles and Mitchell: fairness 
in business deals are known everywhere. 


Nobody wants an automobile that is apt to break 
down or get out of order; the farmer is too far from 
supplies and repairs to take a chance, so the Mitchll 
quality and service appeal to him. 


He wants simple construction and abundant power, 


he gets both in a Mitchell. 


For pleasure trips, church-going and visiting he 
wants a good looking car—the Mitchell is beautiful in 
every line. 


He wants an up-to-date car that the young folks will 
be proud of—the Mitchell meets this requirement. An 
automobile on the farm makes the young people more 
contented. , 

Farmers are careful and intelligent buyers; they usually de- 


mand the full value for their money—Mitchell cars meet them 
more than half way in giving value for value. 


Mitchell cars are built for the man who can’t afford to make 
a mistake. 


Write to us for further information. 


. The Mitchell 60 Horse Power, 6 cylinder, 7 passengers, $2250 


The Mitchell 48 Horse Power, 6 cylinder, 5 passengers, $1750 
The Mitchell 35 Horse Power, 4 cylinder, 5 passengers, $1! 350 
The Mitchell 30 Horse Power, 4 cylinder, 4 passengers, $1 150 
The Mitchell 30 Horse Power, 4 cylinder, 2 passenger, 


Runabout, without top,. ..«%. ...... $950 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Des Moines Distributor, 923 Locust Street 
Chicago Distributor, 2334 Michigan Blvd. 





farmer can give many 
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LIMING !OWA SOILS. 


! (Abstract of Circular No. 2, by C. E. 
Brown, Soil Bacteriologist, lowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station.) 


Generally speaking, Iowa soils are 
not deficient in lime, nor is there like- 
lihood that they will ever get to the 
condition of infertility of the soils of 
eastern states and of the southern 
section of Illinois. At the same time, 
however, there are limited areas of 
soil in lowa that are acid, and then 
there is a constant removal of lime 
by cropping and more by drainage 
water, so after all the question of lim- 
ing is important in Iowa. It is of inter- 
est also, as is evidenced by the discus- 
sions in Wallaces’ farmer and in the 
many letters of inquiry that come to 
the lowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion concerning the need of applying 
lime to Iowa lands. 

Most lowa soils contain a moder- 
ately large amount of lime, but that 
is not a perpetual safeguard. It is 
Jarger in the loess soils than in the 
drift, but there is great variation in 
soils of the same origin and type. In 
many sections, particularly in the 
drift areas, the lime content is prob- 
ably becoming rather low. Every 
crop takes away some lime, so even 





clayey soils, lime causes a flocculation 
of the fine particles, bringing them to- 
gether into small lumps or crumbs, 
and thereby improves the tilth, and 
gives the air and water more chance 
to circulate. In light, sandy soil, on 
the other hand, the addition of lime re- 
duces its porosity, makes it more com- 
pact and consequently more capable 
of holding moisture, and also makes 
it less subject to those intense oxi- 
dizing processes which rob the soil of 
organic matter. In both cases these 
changes lead to increased bacterial 
activity with consequently greater 
plant food production and greater 
yields. 

The action of lime influences some 
of the most important of the bacterio- 
logical processes in the soil. Bac- 
teria are the active agents which bring 
about the change of insoluble com- 
pounds in the soil into soluble forms 
whicu can be assimilated by plant life. 

In the first place, and perhaps of 
most importance, bacteria are active 
in changing complex animal and plant 
remains into nitrates. The first stage 
in this simplification is known as am- 
monification and leads to the produc- 
tion of ammonia. Ammonia never ac- 
cumulates in the soil to any extent, 
but is transformed into nitrates by the 
nitrifying bacteria almost as rapidly 





much. 


caustic lime its advantage in cost over 


provement, the natural limes such as 
limestone, marl, shells, marble and the 
like, and caustic lime, which may be 
used freshly burned or as slaked lime 
or air-slaked lime. 

The use of caustic lime has been 
very generally recommended because 
for a given weight it contains more 
lime than limestone—almost again as 
When the material must Be 
shipped long distances and hauled, 
this difference is important and gives 


bulky limestone. 

In general, however, in Iowa ground 
limestone or fine limestone screenings 
is more easily and more cheaply se- 
cured. Furthermore, there are objec- 
tions to the use of caustic lime; 
though it increases crop yields much 
more quickly, it acts mainly as a soil 
stimulant and may leave the soil poor- 
er for its use. Grouhd limestone will 
ordinarily give just as_ satisfactory 
results and there is absolutely no dan- 
ger of adding too much and injuring 
the crop and causing a serious deple- 
tion in organic matter. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to how fine limestone should be when 
applied for the best results. At the 
present time, however, it is quite gen- 
erally held that it should not be too 
fine or there will be too rapid a loss 
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(O) QUARRIES, 


becoming deficient in lime, more or 
less rapidly. While the subject of lim- 
ing is not so urgent here as else- 
where, there is evidence that it de- 
serves attention to mention a proper 
reaction in the soil. Even though 
medium yields are now being obtained, 
applications of lime may increase crop 
production and also lessen the rapid- 
ity of the loss of fertility. 

It must not be understood, however, 
that lime alone will keep a soil fer- 
tile. That is far from true. The ro- 
tation of crops, the application of 
barnyard manures or of green manure, 
the growth of legumes, etc., should all 
be practiced. When that is done, 
then liming will play an important 
part in maintaining soil fertility. 

The effect of liming on the soil is 
threefold, chemical, physical and bac- 
teriological. 

Lime may bring about or change 
certain chemical reactions in the soil. 
Perhaps its main chemical value lies 
in its neutralizing action. In the 
growth of plants and in the decay of 
their remains various organic sub- 
stances are produced; if they accu- 
mulate in the soil to any extent, they 
make the soil sour and exert a decid- 
edly depressing effect on crop produc- 
tion. Lime neutralizes these various 
substances and improves the sour con- 
dition for which they are responsible. 
Lime also acts chemically as an indi- 
rect potassic or phosphatic fertilizer. 
Reacting with insoluble, unavailable 
compounds of potassium or phos- 
phorus, it produces compounds which 
the plant can take up as food. 

The physical effects of liming~ are 
quite diverse, depending on the char- 
acter of the soil involved. On heavy, 


(X) LIMEKILNS. 


(CROSSED FLAGS) CRUSHER PLANTs. 


known as nitrification. The action of 
lime increases the extent of both am- 
moniiication and nitrification. In the 
case of nitrification, the presence of 
lime is absolutely essential to its con- 
tinuance. 

In the second place, the activity of 
bacteria in the soil leads to the pro- 
duction of greater amounts of carbon 
dioxide, and this passing into solution 
in the soil water attacks the insoluble 
potash and phosphate compounds in 
the soil and makes them soluble. 
Lime increases bacterial activity and 
so may increase materially the supply 
of available potassium and phosphates 
as well as nitrates. 

Lime is essential to other bacterial 
activities in the soil. The azotobacter, 
which take the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere and fix it in the soil, refuse to 
grow in acid soils, so the addition of 
lime aids in their work. The bacteria 
which live in the nodules on the roots 
of legumes and by whose aid these 
plants take nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere are made useless by the ab- 
sence of lime; that is why liming in- 
fluences so much a crop like alfalfa. 

It is evident, therefore, that lime is 
essential for the best possible crop 
production in so far as ‘it makes soil 
conditions more favorable, chemically, 
physically and bacteriologically. Every 
crop removes some lime; for instance, 
every ton of alfalfa takes out at least 
fifty pounds, and other crops in pro- 
portion. Through leaching by drain- 
age water, the loss is even greater. 
Therefore, the time eomes sooner or 
later to every farm when it needs lime 
applications. 

Two classes of lime, quite different 





in character, may be used for soil im- 


partly of powder and partly of coarse 
particles is most in favor. Probably 
a limestone consisting of at least 60 to 
70 per cent of powder is best. 
Limestone should be applied after 
plowing and should then be thorough- 
ly disked or harrowed in. It is not ad- 
visable to apply before plowing, as 
lime tends to move downward into the 
soil and the full benefits of the appli- 
cation may not be secured if the ma- 
terial is not thoroughly mixed with 
the surface soil. 
A uniform distribution may be se- 
cured by the use of a regular lime 
spreader such as is now manufactured 
by makers of grain drills. A manure 
spreader is sometimes used, but not 
very satisfactorily. Often it is spread 
by hand with a shovel, either from the 
wagon or from piles dumped at regu- 
lar intervals over the field. 
The amount of limestone which 
should be applied depends on the gen- 


the crop to be grown. For grain and 
grass crops, 2,000 to 3,000 pounds per 
acre every fourth season ought to be 
enough in Iowa. Where alfalfa, clover 
or other legumes are to be grown, 
3,000 to 4,000 pounds should be used 
once in the rotation. Of course, there 
will be exceptions to this rule and 
soils which show strongly acid should 
receive applications of 4,000 to 6,000 
pounds or even more, per acre. 

There are several concerns in Iowa 
which furnish limestone for agricul- 
tural purposes, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

McManus & Tucker, Ballinger Sta- 
tion, Iowa. They will furnish lime- 
stone ranging from particles one- 


eral character of the soil and also on |}. 


and consisting of 60 per cent dust, at 
twenty-five cents per ton, f. 0. b. their 
quarry. 

Dolese Bros. Co., 128 LaSalle St 
Chicago. They will ship material from 


their quarries at Buffalo, lowa, at a 
fair price. Their limestone is jn a 
fairly fine state of division. 

Ellsworth Stone Co., Iowa Falls 
Iowa. This company offers screen, 
ings of moderate fineness at $5.19 ber 
car load of forty tons. , 

Peru Stone & Cement Co. Pery 
Iowa. This company offer screenings 
of moderate fineness at 25 cents per 
cubic yard, f. o. b. Peru. 

Fort Dodge Portland Cemen; Co 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa. This company of. 
fers a moderately fine material, 

There are other concerns vhich 
would supply this material is a de. 


mand were created. 

The accompanying map shows the 
location of lowa’s limestone deposits. 
The Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station will be glad to answer any 
further inquiries or make tests of soi] 
samples. 


My Scale on Trial, Freight Prepaid 
I make all kinds 
scales. Send me 
your name, I will 
send price list. 
You select an: 














fon 80 days’ fee 
on 

trial. if not as 
represented I will 
take it away. 










You can’t lose-- 
you don’t spend 
a cent, won't 
lose. After fifty 
ears’experience. 
won’t throw 


money away 

ving 2 poor 
scale left on my 
hands and be out 
the freight. 
will I? 





He Pays the Freight” 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

Cheapest 

and Best 


“JONES, 
230 Hing St. 


— STEEL GATE 








_— —— a 
PD ng pe a ca OR 
I will ship all you want on 30 days trial. Put 
them in your barn yard where your stock las 
been breaking down your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel Steel gates will outlast any tree 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 
guaranteed. 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
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Beautify and Protect their Last Restin¢ Place. 
C clone Ornamental Fence combine: 

y beauty and lasting qualities: for cem 
eteries, public parks or private grounds. Strongly built 
less costly than wood. Special prices to churches and 
cemetery associations. Write for ratalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., Dept. 40, Waukegan, Ill. 


















Mest durable fence 
made. Heaviest 
Double galvanized. Stock 
trong. Chicken tight. 

3 per rod 











GAVE YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 

and money by using an 
Electric Handy Wagon 
Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘“Wheel Sense” free. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. BorS5, Quincy, if. 









Automobile Insurance 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Largest In Middle West. 
The Company for the Farmer. 
Write us for Particulars. 


ALVERSON & MONTROSE 


General Agents for lowa E 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


KOUNS “*Scer™ STACKERS 


Rakes and Sheds make 
good hay. Let me show you. 


> W. KOUNS, WN St, Salina, Kas. 

















fourth inch in diameter down to dust 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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~ What — Co-Operation Is 
Oo 


ing In Germany 


BY, H. C. PRICE. 


Germany may be said to be the home 
of agricultural codperation. For over 
fifty years it has occupied an impor- 
tant place in“ the life of the farmer, 
and within the last ten to fifteen years 
has made tremendous advances. At 
the present time there are over 30,000 
cooperative societies of all kinds in 
Germany, With a membership of over 
4,000,000 persons, but of this total 
number over 24,000 are agricultural 
coéperative organizations. 

The first coéperative organizations 
were established for the purpose of 
securing credit for the farmers. Dur- 
ing the period from 1850 to 1870, Eu- 
ropean agriculture was greatly de- 
pressed, thousands of farmers were on 
the verge of ruin. The small farmers 
had no credit, and were in distressing 
circumstances and at the mercy of the 
money lenders. At this time F. W. 
Raiffeisen, who lives among the peas- 
ant farmers of the Rhine district, and 
who saw much of their distress, es- 


tablished the codperative loan associa-~ 


tions which bear his name and which 
have now become scattered through- 
out Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, and, in fact, all of central Eu- 
rope. The principle on which these 
were established was “one for all and 
all for one,” that is, of unlimited lia- 
bilities of the individual members for 
the indebtedness of the organization. 

From this beginning of agricultural 
cooperation for the purpose of secur- 
ing credit, the principle of codépera- 
tion has spread into every branch of 
agriculture, as well as into the manu- 
facturing industries and other city in- 
dustries. So important has the codp- 
erative business of Germany become 
that the government last year estab- 
lished a department of codperation at 
the University of Halle, in which 
young men may be trained in codpera- 
tion so as to prepare them for codper- 





ative business careers. This year ex- 
aminations were given and diplomas 
granted to those who passed them. In 
the vacation period (March), a week’s 
popular course open to anyone was 
given on cooperation, with seven lec- 
tures each day. The subjects dis- 
cussed in the lectures were Codépera- 
tion in Agriculture, in Manufacturing, 





eties, and the district societies into 
central assocations, they have an or- 
ganization with which any corpora- 
tion is very glad to make terms. 

The distinction that is made here 
between a codperative society and a 
corporation is that the coéperative so- 
ciety is personal, while the corpora- 
tion is impersonal—“soulless,” as we 
say in America. That is, the members 
making up the codperative society 
must be registered with the proper 
officer and memberships are not trans- 
ferable. In the corporation the shares 
are impersonal, and may be held by 


A TYPICAL GERMAN HOUSE AND BARNYARD, WITH THE MUCH PRIZED 
MANURE PILE IN THE CENTER. 


in Buying, Selling and Distributing, 
and Coéperation Laws (which already 
make quite a volume). 

Cooperation here seems to be the 
antidote for corporations, and espe- 
cially is this true in agriculture. The 
industries and the merchants have or- 
ganized into corporations and trusts 
against which the individual is power- 
less, but when the farmers have or- 
ganized into codperative societies, and 
these local societies into district soci- 





anyone and may change owners at any 
time. It requires at least seven per- 
sons to form a codperative society un- 
der the laws of Germany, and in their 
incorporation, or registration as it is 
called, they must declare their pur- 
pose. This purpose must be for the 
furthering of something of an indus- 
trial or economic nature. An organi- 
zation for the restraint of the market, 
for example, is not permitted. The 
organizers must also state the extent 





of the liabilities of the individual mem- 
bers. This may be either limited or 
unlimited liability. The former form 
is much preferred, although at the 
present time there are many more as- 
sociations with unlimited liabilities 
than with limited, but this is due to 
the fact that the credit associations 
among the peasant classes have un- 
limited liabilities for the individual 
members. 


Another distinguishing feature of 
the coéperative societies is that. they 
must have an open ‘membership, and 
no one can be excluded from member- 
ship who has the same purpose as the 
organization and fulfills the other re- 
quirements. 


The objects of the agricultural: co- 
operative’ organizations in Germany 
may be classified under four heads, 
and ranked according to their impor- 
tance as follows: (1) Codéperative 
credit associations, (2)  coéperative 


purchase associations, (3) codéperative | 


sale ‘associations, and (4) miscellane- 
ous codperative associations. Natur- 
ally, two or more of these objects are 


frequently combined in the same or-. 


ganization, for example, the credit or- 
ganizations frequent!; make purchases 
for the farmers, and the same organi- 
zations will serve both for buying the 
farmer’s supplies and selling his: prod- 
ucts. 

The codperative purchasing socie- 
ties have made especially rapid growth 
in recent years, and have proyen bene- 
ficial to the farmers, not only*in secur- 
ing goods for them at cheaper prices, 
but also goods of better quality. The 
coéperative society can require a guar- 
antee and can see that it is fulfilled, 
which is not readily done by the indi- 
vidual farmer. The products that are 
most largely handled by the codpera- 
tive purchasing. societies are commer- 
cial fertilizers, feed (especially the 
grains and concentrates of which Ger- 
many imports large quantities), coal, 
farm machinery and implements. In 
the handling of fertilizers and feeds, 
the associations have been especially 
effective in securing a better quality 
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Last year our average profit on No-Rim- 
Cut Tires was 8'/, per cent. Every penny 
we got, save a profit of 8/2 per cent, went into 


size and quality. 


That in a factory with the largest output 
and most modern equipment ever known in 





Average Profit on No-Rim-Cut 


Per Cent 








this industry. 


Tires 





That in a risky business, with 


fluctuating materials, on a tire that’s guar- : 


anteed. 


You will never get more for your money— 


more mileage per dollar spent—than in 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


See SE Lee 
ee " 











Far Outsell All Rivals 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now 
hold the topmost place. They far 
outsell all rivals. 

In the past 24 months the demand 
has increased by over 500 per cent. 

Over one million of these tires have 
been tested, on some 200,000 cars. 

The demand today—after all that 
experience—is three times larger 
than one year ago. 

That astounding record — rarely 
excelled in all the history of: busi- 
ness — marks a tire, Mr. Motorist, 
which you ought to know. . 


10 Years Spent 
Getting Ready 


/ The success of this tire is a sudden 
sensation. But we began to perfect 
it 13 years ago. 

We started with the idea that he 


. who gives most will get most. 


So we surrounded ourselves with 
experts—the ablest men we could 
find. And we told them to secure 
the maximum mileage, without any 
regard to expense. 

! It was years before we approached 
tire perfection. It wasten years from 


the start before tire buyers realized 
what the Goodyear concern had 
done. Then came this avalanche of 
trade. 


Mileage Tests 


To learn facts quickly we did two 
things. 

We put Goodyear tires on thou- 
sands of taxicabs—where mileage is 
known, where conditions are ardu- 
ous, where comparisons are quickly 
made. 

And we built in our shops a tire 
testing machine. There four tires at 


a time are constantly worn out, - 


under all road conditions, while 
meters record the mileage: 


Thus we compared every fabric 
and formula, every gradeof material, 
every method of wrapping and vul- 
canizing. 


Thus every idea which ourexperts . 


developed was put to the mileage 
test. Thus rival tires were compared 
with our own. 

Thus year after year Goodyear 
tires were made better. In the 
course of time we got close to finality. 


é e g 
Rim-Cutting Ended 
Then we found a way to end rim- 
cutting—a method controiled by 
our patents. 


We examined thousands of ruined 
old-type tires, and we found that 23 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








per cent had beenrim-cut. By end- 
ing this trouble—at vast expense— 
we saved that 23 per cent. 

In seven years’ experience with 
No-Rim-Cut tires there has never 
been an instance of rim-cutting. 


Adding 25 Per Cent 
to the Mileage 


Then we found that extras added 
to cars were overloading tires. 

So we made these tires—No-Rim- 
Cut tires—10 per cent over the rated 
size. 

‘. That meant 10 percent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car,adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

ith these tires of maximum qual- 
ity — made oversize, made so they 
can’t rim-cut—we met the prices of 
other standard tires. 


Investigate These Tires 


In view of these momentous tire 
facts, don’t you think, Mr. Motorist, 
that you ought to investigate Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires? 

Send for our 1912 Tire Book, 
based on 13 years of tire making. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


‘Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Mineral Surface 
Needs No Painting 


F you intend to build, use 

Amatite. You will do away not 

only with all roofing troubles, 
but with all unnecessary roofing ex- 
pense, because Amatite needs no 
painting or attention after it ts 
laid. 


It has a wear-resisting mineral 





surface on top instead of paint. 
Amatite is easy to lay, fire re- 
tardant, attractive and absolutely 
waterproof. 

Send for sample and make roof- 
ing comparisons, and 
know roofing before 
you buy. The man 
who knows, buys Am- 
atite — always. 


iw 


Barrett Mfg. Co. 


»w York, Chicago, 
, hil ade »Iphin, Boston, 
Louis, Cleveland, 
Pi vtsburgh, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, 
Mi ine apolis, 


don, England 












Only One 
Question 
To decide 


NOT whether lightning pro- Prankite 
tection is worth while. Originator of 
BUT what SY: STEM+ that Lightning Control 

is the question. 
Over 2000 Insurance Companies have 
given their opinion and backed it up by 
notable reductions in insurance rates, ey 
are unanimous in declaring in favor of the 


Dodd System 
of Lightning Control 


the invention and discovery of West Dodd. Ne house 
so protected has ever been destroyed by lightning. 
Ti e DODD SYSTEM is based upon scientific data dis- 
covered and gathered originally byus. We know how 
and why, whereas others try to copy our methads. 
Lightning Views Free. Send for our! lightning 
book showing actuallightning photogra ves 
to any skeptic that the Dodd System gives ‘absolute 
protection. A e guarantee your safety under bind- 
ing contrac’ 





















DODD & STRUTHERS 
703 6th Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


West Dodd, Discoverer 
Perfected Lightning Contrel 













TALK TO YOUR NEIGHBORS ‘. 
OVER YOUR OWN LINE 
The alert business farmer 


today must have a good tele- 
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FARMERS ELEVATOR 


Stationary AND WAGON DUMP 
Sold at Factory Prices. 
Placed inside thecrib, 
in the dry; is always 
ready foruse. Strong, 
durable; workseasily. 
Elevates w! heat, oats, 
ear corn, 60 bushels in 
Sminutes. Set inyour 
= cr ore you pay, 

S Catalogue FREE. * 


pntortouhins Fence | on. Box 69 Morton, Ills. 













| potatoes and dairy 
| ever, this feature is developing as a 
| part of the codperative purchasing so- 
| cieties, 
| to become more important: 


| ganizations. 


| ted States, yet on their 


of goods. How extensive the work of 
these organizations has become can 
be seen in the volume of business they 
are doing. There are at the present 
time about 4,000 such associations for 
purchasing agricultural supplies, and 
the average number of members per 
organization is slightly over one hun- 
dred, and the average amount of pur- 
chases made by each society is about 
$12,500 yearly. 

These organizations do not as a rule 
work independently, but are combined 
into district societies and the district 
into central organizations, so that they 
can work together. 

Thus far the sale of agricultural 
products through coéperative societies 
has not compared in importance to the 
purchase of supplies, and has been 
confined mostly to the sale of grains, 
products. How- 


and will doubtless continue 

Another important development of 
agricultural coéperation has been the 
manufacture of agricultural products, 
of which the sugar beet factories, the 
starch factories, the denatured alcohol 
factories, and the potato drying fac- 
tories are the most important. These 
are all being successfully and satis- | 
factorily operated by codperative or- | 
The German farmers | 
have also found codperative ownership 
a successful method for operating 
threshing machines, steam plows, and 
for utilizing electricity in the opera- 
tion of their farms. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
farmers of Europe as a whole are woe- 
fully lacking in the use of agricultural 
machinery as compared with the Uni- 
large farms 





they have some of the most modern. 
I think a larger per cent of the farm 
land of Germany is plowed by power 
plows than in the north central states. 
At the present time there are about 
3,500 steam plows used in Germany. 
Electricity is also coming to be an 
important factor in furnishing farm 
power, and many cooperative compa- 
nies have been organized by farmers 


during the last few years for the pur- 


pose of utilizing it on their farms. 


The improvement of live stock by | 
community breeding, and the codpera- | 


tive ownership of sires, the cow-test- 
ing associations, and the employment 
of inspectors by codéperative associa- 
tions, are found on about the same 
plan as in the United States, and both 
systems are quite generally distrib- 
uted. 

Coéperation in agriculture is improv- 
ing the conditions of the farmers of 
Germany by furnishing them credit at 
as low a rate of interest as any other 
business, and on as favorable terms; 
it is uniting them so they can success- 
fully compete with the business com- 
binations of other industries; it is re- 
moving competition between the indi- 
vidual members and improving the so- 
cial conditions of the country. Codp- 
eration extends the circle of acquaint- 
ance of the farmer, it acquaints him 
with other farmers whose interests are 
the same as his own, it gives him a 
personal interest in his neighbors and 
in the community, and all in all has 
a most wholesome effect on country 
life. 





ANOTHER SWINDLE. 


Professor E. D. Sanderson, 
of the experiment: station of West Vir- 
ginia, sends us a letter received from 
a Clinton county, Iowa, farmer, who 
wrote him as follows: 

“A man recently solicited me to buy 
a liquid preparation which he said was 
being used by the West Virginia ex- 
periment station to prevent insects on 
trees. He represented himself as an 
agent of the experiment station. He 
said by applying this liquid to the roots 
of the trees, it prevented the insects 
which injured the trees from being de- 
veloped. I bought some from him and 
was intending to try it, but I didn’t buy 
very much, as he wanted $10 a gallon 
for it. I have been wondering if he is 
a swindler.” 

Director Sanderson says that the 
man in question was certainly an im- 
postor. Our readers are cautioned to 
beware of him. Never buy anything 
from a man who claims to represent 
one of the experiment stations or agri- 
cultural colleges or government insti- 
tutions of any kind. Neither the gov- 
ernment nor the college authorities 





ever send a man out to sell goods of 
any kind. 
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You are safe fone: = when 
you ride in a Kratzer 


FEW brass knobs and some pretty paint can make a poorly- 
made buggy /ook swell when it’s mew. But it will soon get 


shabby looking. You waste your money and risk your bones 
if you buy a cheap, Eastern-made buggy. They haven’t the strength needed 
for use on middle west roads, The Kratzer is built for just these very roads. 


You’ll thank your lucky stars after safely making 
short, quick turns and passing vehicles on steep a age § ring _ 
aside pitches, that you ride in a Kratzer. — id 


Kratzer Buggies 


Stay New Longer 


There is no classier, more handsome buggy made than 
the Kratzer. You can depend upon it, too, to stay hand- 
some for along time. It is built extra strong by the use 
of toughest materials obtainable. You run no risk of a 
tip-over, broken springs or any other mishap, if you ride 
in a Kratzer. 


See the Kratzer Line 
there’s a dealer near you 


We'll be glad to write you his name if you don’t know, 
and you our 56-page Catalog. Both your dealer and 
we stand back of the Krazter and guarantee satisfaction. 
You pay only a small freight charge, no jobber profit, no 
transfer charge. You get solid buggy value for your 
money — a more beautiful, — tig than youcan . 
get elsewhere. Write 


KRATZER CARRIAGE CO. , 102 W. First St Des Meine, lowa 
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hala and aie With Electric. 


Life on the farm formerly meant long evenings spent in the dim light 
of smoky, smelly oil lamps—answering gs ge calls at night in the 
dark—doing the chores by the uncertain light of a dangerous lantern 
that was a constance menace to the safety of buildings Silled with in- 
flammable materials. 

The new life on the farm is different. Farmers can now have the new 
Tungsten electric lamps throughout their home and farm buildings. The 
mere turn of a switch will give any part of a house or barn brilliant light. 
Every electric lamp is much brighter than an oil lamp, perfectly safe, 
controllable from a distance. A small inexpensive and simple elec- 
tric lighting plant makes this possible. To install an electric plant it is 
only necessary to put up a few wires, and set up in a basement or in any 
convenient outbuilding, # small gas engine, a simple switchboard and a 
storage battery called 


“Chloride Accumulator”’ 


The storage battery gives the farmer situated outside the reach of the 
wires of a Central Station all the advantages that city inhabitants 
enjoy. The gas engine need only be run a few hours occasionally 
to drive the dynamo, at which time it stores the battery with 
electricity to be used wherever and whenever needed. The 
rest of the time the engine can be used for doing other 
work about the farm. 
Bring your farm up to date by installing a modern 
electrie lighting plant. Full details are given in 
our book, “Your Own Electric Lighting Plants.” 
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New York, Boston, 

Louis, Cleveland, Atlanta, Den- 

ver, Detroit, San Frane To- 

ronto, Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
Angeles. 



























Agricultural Tour of Europe 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1912 


LEADERS: Dr. ADOLPH EICHHORN, Dept. of Agriculture, ee D.C 
2 Hon. PAUL de VUYST, Director General of Agriculture for Belgium. 



















Observation of General Farming, Herds, Vineyards, Forestration, Experi- 
ment Stations, Colleges. Open to Anyone Interested in American Agriculture. 
Let us send you the report of last year’s tour as written by E. A. WEBB, 
Editor of ‘“The Farmer’’ (St. Panl, Minn. ), who was a member of the party. 
Plans for this year’s tour are completed. Send for the Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
31 Trinity Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SORGHUM OR CANE? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“] would like your advice as to the 
difference, if any, between sorghum 
and sugar cane. What are the feeding 
lities of the same for horses and 


witle? How do they compare with 
corn for fodder? When is the best 
time to plant? What is the proper 
quantity of seed to the acre, and which 


js the best kind of land, low or high? 
Is there any danger in feeding these 
feeds to work horses and cattle?” 

Strictly speaking, sorghum and su- 
gar cane are much different. Sugar 
cane is a tropical plant which is never 
grown in the corn belt proper. But 
many farmers make the mistake of 
calling ordinary sweet sorghum sugar 
cane. They probably do this in the 
southwest to distinguish sweet sor- 
ghum from kafir corn, milo maize, ete., 
which are known as non-saccharine 
sorghums. In the main part of the 
corn belt we always know that when 
a farmer refers to sorghum or cane, he 
means ordinary sweet sorghum. It is 
usually of the Amber variety. 

Sorghum has about the same feeding 
value, pound for pound, as corn fodder 
with the ears on. An acre of sorghum 
will not produce quite so much feeding 
value as an acre of corn. But because 
of the shorter season required and the 
less Jabor needed in cultivating and 
harvesting, sorghum ranks ,quite close 
to corn as an economical producer of 
food materials for live stock. During 
the first half or three-quarters of the 
winter, sorghum is well relished by all 
kinds of stock. The sweetness of the 
juice seems to lend palatability, but in 
late February and March, it often hap- 
pens that the sweet juice sours, and 
at this time stock does not like the 
hay so well. 

In the latitude of Des Moines, in the 
average season, sorghum may be plant- 
ed from the last week in May till the 
first week in July, Since, under aver- 
age conditions, this crop is used most 
to fill in with on land which for some 
reason could not be put in corn, it is 
generally planted about the middle of 
June. 

It is a good policy to test sorghum 
seed. Get a sample from the seed com- 
pany and put a hundred or two hun- 
dred seeds between moist muslin be- 
tween dinner plates. Keep them warm 
for a week or so, and note the percent- 
age sprouted. This will help determine 
the rate of seeding. Eighty pounds of 
germinable seed is plenty when the 
seed is harrowed in broadcast. Sixty 
pounds of germinable seed is an abun- 
dance where it is drilled in. Sorghum 
seed so often has been poor ih germi- 
nation that we have recommended sow- 
ing 80 to 100 pounds of seed to the 
acre. Since seed is retailing this year 
for about 3 cents a pound, it pays to 
know just the quality of the seed you 
are buying. The Amber variety is the 
best under corn belt conditions. 

The best soil for sorghum is a rich, 
black loam, and as a rule lowland soil 
will produce a much larger yield than 
‘the thinner upland soils. But sorghum 
is not particular as to soil, and will do 
fairly well on nearly all kinds. Since 
it is drouth resisting, it is often plant- 
ed on those soils which are most likely 
to be troubled by lack of moisture. 

The sorghum seed bed should be pre- 
pared as for corn, or even better. Al- 
though hardy after it is five or six inch- 
es high, the sorghum plant during the 
first two or three weeks of its life 
£rows slowly and may be smothered by 
weeds. For this reason the seed bed 
should be deep and mellow and workeé 
so as to kill as many weeds as possible 
before seeding time. . 

Next fall the crop is best cut when 
the seeds are in the dough stage, or 
about the time of the first frost. The 
common practice is to rake the sor- 
ghum into windrows almost as soon as 
cut, and then as soon as well wilted to 
put into cocks. Here the sorghum hay 
is let stay for several weeks, or in a 
great many cases until fed out. 





COTTONSEED MEAL FOR FINISH- 
ING YOUNG STEERS ON GRASS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will you please advise us as to the 
results obtained by feeding cottonseed 
cake in connection with crushed corn 
to young cattle on grass. We are now 
feeding two pounds of cottonseed 
meal, twelve pounds of crushed corn, 
together with mowed oats, once a day, 
and clover hay at night. This ration 
Will be continued until grass when the 





oats will be discontinued and the cat- 
tle will be put on good blue grass and 
red. clover pasture. Now, will it pay 
to continue the cottonseed meal to- 
gether with corn on grass? They will 
have the clover hay continued while 
on grass. .I wish to market these cat- 
tle about July 1, 1912.” 

Since this correspondent intends to 
market his calves in July he had best 
continue feeding the cottonseed meal 
on pasture. Cottonseed meal will in- 
crease the gains and put on a better 
finish. If this correspondent were not 
going to market till Nevember we 
would not be sure that it would pay 
him to feed cottonseed meal on grass 
during the first two-thirds of the sum- 
mer. Some very expensive experi- 
ments have been. carried on with cot- 
tonseed meal for steers on pasture at 
the Missouri station. “ They indicate 
that although cottonseed meal in- 
creases the rate of gains and puts on 
better finish, its use does not pay with 
feeds at present prices. The gains 
with corn alone on blue grass pasture 
cost slightly less than those with corn 
and cottonseed meal on blue grass pas- 
ture. But during the last two months 
of the feeding period it was found that 
the addition of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal to the ration not only increased 
the gain and improved the finish, but 
it decreased the cost of gains. All of 
our readers interested in fattening 
cattle on grass should by all means 
send to the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion at Columbia for Bulletin No. 90, 
on fattening cattle on blue grass pas- 
ture. 





SOME LIGHT ON EXPRESS 
RECEIPTS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has thrown some valuable light on 


the business of the express companies. 
For the year 1910 these companies 
owned real estate and equipment val- 
ued at a little over $25,000,000. At the 
same time, they claimed a book value 
of $204,000,000 for their total assets; 
that is, twelve and one-half per cent 
was real assets, and the rest—well— 
water. These thirteen companies col- 
lected from the people $146,000,000, 
paid the railroads $70,000,000 for the 
privilege, and after all their expenses 
were taken out, they had a net cor- 
porate income of $18,000,000, on an in- 
vestment of $25,000,000 in property 
used in operating the business. 

We have said a good many times 
that the express business is a parasite 
on the railroads. The reader will ask: 
Why don’t they rid themselves of the 
parasites? Because the parasites are 
profitable to the railroads, an excep- 
tion to all other parasitic forms we 
have ever heard of. You say: Why 
profitable? Because the higher the ex- 
press rates, the more valuable the ex- 
press “privilege” is to the railroads. 
The larger the receipts, the greater the 
force of the complaint of the express 
companies that they have to pay so 
much to the rascally railroads. The 
railroads simply aid and abet their 
parasites in sucking the substance of 
the public generally. 

Some will say: Are they not a ne- 
cessity? No. England does not have 





them. Other countries do not have 
them. They are peculiar to our coun- 
try; and no country with less resourc- 
es would stand this sort of a parasite. 
You ask what is to be done? Some- 


‘thing may be done by the control or 


regulation of rates by the state an 
national governments; but the only 
real relief is for the government to do 
what other governments have done 
successfully. Nothing short of that 
will solve the problem. 





TEOSINTE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In regard to the growing of teosinte, 
two years ago I noticed in a seed cat- 
alogue about the immense amount of 


fodder which teosinte would bear, so 
I ordered a pound of seed and the first 
year sowed about half of it, just to 
try it. I planted it on sandy ground, 
and it grew about waist high, produc- 
ing quite a large amount of fodder. 

Last year I planted the remainder 
of the seed on fairly rich ground, but 
it did not get hardly any cultivation, 
as I worked out all summer, but when 
I cut it, lots of it stood about seven 
feet high, and it was the finest kind 
of feed, as the stock ate nearly every 
bit of it. 

I am figuring on putting in nearly 
an acre of it this year, as I am on a 
small farm, and believe it will make 
more feed than anything else. I live 
near the central part of Iowa, so you 
see it can be grown that far north. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
































profit. 
vation. 


of it. 
money finding out how to do this, and you get the 
benefit of our knowledge free with every purchase of 
our fertilizer. 





Raise the 
“BIG” Wheat 


T is as easy to grow big money-making crops of 
big wheat as it is to grow ordinary crops of small 
spindling wheat that never pay anybody any 
Itcosts no more for seed, planting or culti- 

A little good fertilizer makes the difference. 


FERTILIZE AND MAKE MONEY 





Get out of the soil all that it can bear. 
bushel raised in excess of the usual production means 
that much gained, and gives you a great advantage 

_ over those who do not feed their crops. 


Every 


EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


contain the right kind of plant food for wheat, and plenty 


We have spent fifty years and a great deal of 


We stand for everything we claim for our Fertilizers. 
guarantee means that our Fertilizers are the best that skill, 
experience and capital can produce. 
We want agents for unoccupied territory. Write us at once for 

particulars. 


EMPIRE CARBON 


Our 


WORKS 


423 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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FATTENING FALL PIGS ON EARLY 
SUMMER PASTURE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have 200 hogs weighing from 100 
to 125 pounds, that I wish to fatten so 
as to put them on the market about 
July ist. I have plenty of pasture with 
good running water, and plenty of corn 
to feed them out. Now I would like 
to know how I can feed them to make 
the most net profit. Should they be 
fed a moderate amount of corn and 
the grass be expected to make most of 
the growth, or should they be fed all 
the corn they will eat and run on the 
grass merely to give them an appe- 
tite? How about feeding them a slop 
made from chop feed and oil meal 
along with the corn? At present prices 
how should I feed these hogs to get 
the most out of them? Now I want to 
know what experience has shown is 
the best manner to feed them to get 
the cheapest weight put on them. I 
am willing to experiment, if you have 
any suggestions that you can offer. 
I and several farmers have been dis- 
cussing how these hogs should be fed. 
I have the hogs, the pasture, plenty of 
spring water, and plenty Of corn at 75 
cents per bushel.” 

This is an interesting problem on 
which it would be worth while for ex- 
perienced hog raisers to do careful fig- 
uring. It is impossible to tell just how 
these hogs should be handled. In the 
first place, no one knows what will be 
the condition of the market in July 
and August. The labor problem must 
also be considered, together. with the 
extra risk and increased interest on 
the investment necessitated by hold- 
ing the hogs for an August or Septem- 
ber market instead of a July market. 

Since our correspondent is willing 
to experiment, we suggest that he try 
the following: 

Divide his hogs into four lots, feed- 
ing all the lots on pasture. Push Lot 1 
along as fast as possible on a ration 
of corn alone. Push Lot 2 along as 
fast as possible on a ration of fifteen 
parts of corn to one part of tankage. 
Give Lot 3 about two-thirds as much 
of a corn alone ration as is being fed 
to Lot 1. Feed Lot 4 little or no 
corn till about the first of July, 
say, and then feed out on a full feed 


of corn; or, if desired, Lot 4 might 
be given little or no corn until 
about the first of August, and 


then be gradually started on old corn 
and fattened off on new corn in Sep- 
tember, or else allowed to hog down 
a piece of corn. As to which of these 
four lots of hogs will make the most 
money depends largely on market con- 
ditions, the season, the quality of ‘the 
pasture, and the expense of labor. A 
Nebraska experiment with fall pigs 
fattened on alfalfa pasture has an in- 
teresting bearing on this question. One 
lot was given a full feed of corn from 
the 25th of April to the 20th of June, 
when it was marketed at an average 
weight of 225 pounds. Another lot was 
fed on a two-thirds feed of corn from 
the 25th of April till the 11th of July, 
when it was marketed at an average 
weight of 225 pounds. A third lot was 
fed no corn until the 11th of July, 
when it was put on full feed and fat- 
tened to the 225-pound weight by Au- 
gust 15th. In this experiment the pigs 
fed out most quickly made an average 
net profit of $1.78; those fed out next 
most quickly an average profit of $1.87, 
and the lot fed out most slowly $2.45. 
But considering the profit per pig daily 
the advantage was all with the pigs 
fed out most quickly. They returned 
an average profit daily of 3.18 cents, 
while the lot fed out next quickly re- 
turned an average daily profit of 2.46 
cents, and those pigs fed out most 
slowly an average daily profit of 2.2 
cents. Our readers who wish to study 
this experiment in detail should drop 
a post card to the Nebraska experi- 
ment station, at Lincoln, asking for 
Bulletin No. 123. On pages 35, 36 and 
37 of this bulletin is the account of the 
experiment. 

We are inclined to advise this cor- 
respondent to feed daily about two 
pounds of corn per hundred pounds of 
live weight. If his pasture is unusu- 
ally good, and he figures that the mar- 
ket will be as good or better in August 
than in July, he should probably feed 
less than two pounds of corn per hun- 
dred pounds of hog weight. If this 
pasture were clover or alfalfa, we 
would advise the feeding of little if 
any tankage or mill feed in connection 





with the corn. If it is blue grass, it 
may pay to feed about one pound of 
tankage in connection with every fif- 
teen pounds of corn. At present prices 
we consider oil meal and chop feed 
too expensive except to use in small 
amounts for the sake of palatability. 
If the corn is not too hard, it will prob- 
ably be fed most economically on the 
ear. Possibly on experiment it will be 
found that the corn is so hard that it 
will pay to shell and soak it for about 
twelve hours. 

After this correspondent markets 
his hogs, we have no doubt that it 
will be interesting for our readers if 
he will write an article on his views 
as to the most profitable method of 
fattening fall pigs on pasture. 





A GOOD HOG HOUSE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 22d, a corre- 
spondent writes asking for informa- 
tion on hog houses. I am sending you 
a pencil sketch of one which I built 
on my farm in Fayette county, Ohio, 
last fall and which had sows pig in 
the very severe weather during Feb- 
ruary last. While this house may be 
expensive for a tenant, I think that 
something on the same order can be 
built very much cheaper. This cost 
$350.00; it is weather boarded with 
drop siding and has had three coats 
of paint. The building is 36x48 in di- 
mension, and the pens are 6x8 feet 
square with partitions running across 
the open shed, where there are port- 
able gates which can be removed, and 
the sheds used for storing implements 
when not in use for breeding purposes. 
There are doors between the breeding 
pens and the open shed so the sows 
and pigs can be kept in during severe 
weather. Above the pens there is 
room for 600 bushels of corn where it 
is placed when husked to save re- 
handling. 

The pens are amply ventilated 
through the open hallway to the roof 
and the sides of the corn cribs are lat- 
ticed to give more circulation. As to 
light, I do not think that it is neces- 
sary. I know this does not seem rea- 
sonable, but a few years ago I was 
short of pens for my sows and put 
three of them in a very dark old-fash- 
ioned stable, where the pigs were born. 
They did not see light for six weeks, 
when the weather permitted their be- 
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Get the Wonderful Story. 
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| of the 1912 Motor Sensation 
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with enclosed valves, 


Self-Starter, the Jow, 


built in 
center control, etc. 


to be sold at a reasonable price! 


The car with the extra strong 
frame, the wonderful new motor 
the dust- 
proof and oil-dipped working parts, 
the perfect ignition, the different 
**rakish’’ 
underslung body, the irreversible 
stearing gear, the electric lights 

b me the left side drive, 


The first car of TOP QUALITY 


How can we doit? Write us and 
get full particulars of this hand- 


ON’T buy any automobile before you post yourself thoroughly 
on the car that is revolutionizing the automobile industry. Save 
money by investigating the sensation of the 1912 automobile shows! 


some, staunch, efficient, silent-run- 
ning, trouble-free King of the road’ 

Now you can get a car that will 
give you service 365 days in the year 
—on ali kinds of roads! 

Now you can get a car that you'll 
be proud to drive five and ten years 
hence! 

Your banker can’t drive a better 
car—even if he should pay double! 

Write for FREE Book TODAY 
containing the complete history of 
the wonderful GLIDE Cars, with our 
extraordinary low price proposition! 

lodel 36-42, H. P. 
iout tah, or. 








All All Sizes. Moderate Prices. 
Styles. fully a ) d, ry Jescti, 


THE BARTHOLOMEW COMPANY, 











mixed the formaldehyde, and in the 
other two I placed the potatoes. I 
mixed one pint of formaldehyde with 
thirty gallons of water in one barrel, 
finding that this amount was enough 
to cover about six bushels of potatoes 
at atime. After leaving the potatoes 
to soak for two hours, I put them in a 
third barrel and changed the mixture 
from the first barrel to the second 
barrel of potatoes. I used the mix- 
ture three times, and in this way I 
treated seventeen bushels with each 
pint of formaldehyde. Am I correct 
in my understanding that the formal- 
dehyde solution may be used for more 
than one batch of potatoes? This is 
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MR. HUNT’S HOG HOUSE. 


ing turned out. I have never seen 
such pigs; they looked like Norman 
horses and were much better than 
those born in the pens and continued 
to be so until they were sold for fat 
hogs. All had the same treatment, 
and I felt therefore that the better 
protection from cold was the cause of 
the difference. 

The open sheds have no concrete 
floors, so the little fellows have chance 
to get in touch with mother earth 
when the weather will permit. I have 
not seen my sows since they began 
to pig, but my man says that they are 
doing nicely and I have more pigs per 
sow than any of my neighbors. 

I am a new hand at the business-and 
get many valuable tips from reading 
Wallaces’ Farmer. I would like com- 
ments from its readers on my plan. 

C. W. HUNT. 

Ohio. 





TREATING POTATOES FOR SCAB. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For those who may wish to try treat- 
ing their potatoes with formaldehyde 
I will give my first trial. I had three 
vinegar barrels, in one of which I 





my first trial, and I wish to do it thor. 
oughly. .- 
H. S. GEHMAN, 
Hardin County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Mr. Gehman has been 
treating his potatoes in a good way. 
If he plants his potatoes soon after 
treating, and if he does not allow the 
tubers to come in contact with sacks, 
barrels, or anything else that has held 
scabby potatoes, he should, provided 
he plants on clean ground, have clean 
potatoes. A solution of formaldehyde 
made by mixing one pint with thirty 
gallons of water may be used to treat 
three or four batches of potatoes— 
which will amount to about twenty 
bushels. 





At the Rochester Fruit Growers’ meet- 
ing, a large fruit grower said that the 
sales from one of his orchards had never 
been more than $1,500 a year. The first 
year after using Pyrox on this orchard, 
however, the apples brought $5,400, ard 
have been increasing every year since. 
He puts it well when he says, “I can not 
afford not to use it.” Wise growers are 
ordering early. Write the Bowker In- 
mega Co., Boston, for book on spray- 
ng.—Adv. 








OSETION on farm wanted by young Bulgarian. 
Had a year’s experience. Pete Dimitroff, Box 
117, Newhall, lowa. 
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Barnyard Shoes 


Guaranteed Manure And Ammonia Proot 


Specially tanned by secret process. Proof against 
ammonia and other acids of manure and barnyard. 
Lasts twice as long for barnyard service as ordi- 


mary shoes. Don’t rot or break through. The ideal 
shoe men, 


for farmers and stock: 








All Steel Frame 


Pitless Farm Scale 
Only triple bearing hanger scale made. Has third 
lever andrest. Has no check rods—no twist—no 
frame weight—all weight bears directly downwards 
—prevents scale fluttering. 


8' jor many years—ne pit 
to dig—price is really low. Bookletand 


free=write to-day. 








The Only Practi- 
cal All-in-One 

DRIVING BIT 

An absolute control for avicious 
animal and a perfect humane bit 
for your family horse. Will send 
upon receipt of $1.00, express charges 
Prepaid. CC. Klaus, Eureka, Ill. 


ATENTS Sen ennen 
References—Wallaces’ Farmer 
it Pay. $427.590 made by clt- 
ents 2 Books—What & How 
See ee tntae reel Pree ee epee 
Bt., Wasb,D.c. 


entability, E. E. Vaooman, Pat, Atty,340 
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THE SMALL FARM. 


‘To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your correspondent who wants to 
keep 100 acres of $140 land in grass 
and keep breeding sows and ewes has 
evidently evolved a notch beyond that 
Jlarge class who keep their farm di- 
vided into two parts, one for oats and 
one for corn, alternating each crop 
annually between the two parts of the 
farm and congratulating themselves 
that they are keeping up the fertility 

‘ of their land by rotating crops, said 
crops being dumped into the elevator 
boat and going through the sewers to 
fertilize the bottom of Lake Michigan 
and the ocean. He evidently has 


caught on that he don’t want to sell 
his farm off that way. Well, it would 
never do for him to live where I do, 
for the custom here is to sell the 
farm without giving a deed, simply by 
hauling off everything that is loose or 
can be loosened and ship it to Chicago. 

That's been going on in my imme- 

diate neighborhood for twenty-seven 

years to my knowledge and for some 
years before I came, and is still going 
on. 

He wants to know if he can make 
good keeping this 100 acres in grass. 
Yes, he can; but he cannot make as 
much clear money right now as he 
could to crop, but he will make the 
money by conserving his land and 
making a valuable farm still more 
valuable. His plan is the extreme of 
conservation. He will soon find it bet- 
ter to plant twenty to forty acres of 
corn and let the hogs pasture that off. 
It might be well to put that off a year 
or two. Then he will find it will pay 
to put the good quality of cattle in to 
pasture off this corn with the hogs. 
Of course he will find his hogs and 
ewes won’t consume all his hay. He 
will need to feed cattle, either beef, or 
better yet, milk cattle. He will find 
that it is well to look carefully into 
the matter of keeping sheep on $140 
land. Better start in small with 
twenty-five or fifty ewes. It will take 
good quality sheep to pay on this land. 
By all means keep enough sheep to 
keep the land clean. I kept sixty-five 
ewes through this winter and they 
lambed well, but I do not intend to 
winter sheep again. I will buy a load 
when I want them in the summer and 
let them clean up the land and ship 
them. Sheep are in the road in the 
winter, for they should not run with 
hogs or cattle. Mine were under my 
feet all winter. 

He will want to guard against get- 
ting his eggs all in one basket, espe- 
cially the hog basket. Sixty sows and 
their pigs would use about twelve 
acres of good clover pasture or more 
of other pasture; 100 ewes would use 
about fifteen acres of good pasture; 
but they would not be satisfied with 
one pasture; they want to get around 
on new young weeds. I kept 100 hogs 
from 25 to 400 pounds and two horses 
and six cows on seventeen acres of 
clover last summer, and in July cut 
fifteen tons of hay off it and put in 
sixty-five ewes and took out forty 
heavy hogs at haying time and left 
that stock in till fall. And this county 
is full of fellows who say clover don’t 
pay. That clover is all coming up this 
year and this is the third year. That’s 
because I pastured it off close all fall 
and did not let it seed. But don’t 
keep clover hay over winter. Pasture 
It or feed it as goon as you can. It 
Wastes away and is liable to get 
wormy. My hogs on summer pasture 
I fed but once a day and that in the 
evening. If you feed them in the 
morning they will not go out much. 
I only fed them about two ears apiece 
a day and-then they eat lots of clover. 
There is lots of money in hogs same 
as there is lots of money in most prop- 
ositions that carry much risk. Cattle 
would be as profitable as hogs if they 
were as risky. 

One very particular thing about the 
hogs: the boar should be shut up and 
= 1e sow bred once and marked and 
cate recorded. A number tag can be 
put in her ear and if put in the back 
edge near the body it will stay. Get 
some little disk with a number on it 
and put it on with a hog ring. Then 
- your boar is not sure you will soon 
find it out and you will never need to 
ben @ sow and feed her weeks before 
she is due to be sure of saving her 
pigs, neither will you have to hunt up 
Sows that have farrowed in a snow 
bank because you did not know. they ! 


were due. Pen your sow five days be- 
fore she is due and you will have the 
bother of separately feeding only a 
short time. In the fall when a man 
goes to breeding the matter of far- 
rowing is a long way off and does not 
appeal to him, but as the time comes 
near and he has sows due the first of 
March, it becomes a serious question 
which sows and if I had one or twenty- 
five sows I would and do know when 
they are due. I have used aged boars 
and young boars and no more spring 





FLOOD GATES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
An Iowa subscriber asks about fenc- 
ing across creeks and branches. Hav- 


ing lived on the creek all my life, I 
have had quite a wide experience with 
water or flood gates, but the most sat- 
isfactory and also the best is to set a 


‘post on each side of the creek, about 


to the edge of the water. Anchor 
these posts good sideways and up- 
stream, so that the high water can’t 














LOADING THE MANURE SPREADER WITH WHEEL SCRAPER, 


boars for me. An aged bear should 
serve two sows a day after getting 
used. Of course, a boar should have 
a run and plenty of exercise before 
you use him, but he will stand being 
penned close while you are handling 
him. Don’t turn a boar loose among 
sows. It’s liable to disappoint you. 
It is not much trouble to tag a sow 


and it pays big. 
F. B. CHAPMAN. 
Pocahontas Co., Iowa. 





take them out; then measure the dis- 
tance across the water between the 
posts, and make two gates, each one 
long enough to cover half the distance 
between the posts. Make the gates 
solid, that is, place the boards close 
together, and don’t leave any cracks 
for floating rails or trash to catch in. 
Get two pairs of good, heavy hinges, 
and swing these gates one to each 
post, and tie them together in the mid- 
dle with a binder twine cord, so high 





water will break the cord and let the 
gates swing open. After each freshet, 
go down and close the gates. The 
gates do not need to be more than 
two and one-half or three feet high, 
and if it is to turn hogs, the gates 
should swing pretty close to the water 
when it is at its normal height. In 
case of a drouth, an old log or rails 
can be placed tnder the gate if the 
water gets too low. By using good 
posts, and making good gates, and 
giving them two or three coats of 
good paint, one can have a water gate 
a long time. 

Hoping that this will be of value 
to the man seeking information, as 
well as to others, I will close. 

ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER, 





DISSOLVING BONES FOR FER: 
TILIZER, 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“What should I use to dissolve old 
bones and horns so I can use them as 
fertilizer for my garden?” 

Fertilizer manufacturers add _ gul- 
phuric acid to ground bone to make 
what is known as acidulated bone 
meal. Acidulated bone meal furnishes 
phosphorus to crops in a form which 
they can use at once. It will probably 
not pay our correspondent to grind his 
bones himself and reduce them at 
home with sulphuric acid to the acidu- 
lated bone meal form. He will prob- 
ably find it cheaper to buy the acidu- 
lated bone meal already prepared. 





GETTING OUT THE MANURE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am sending you a picture of the 
way we get out the manure. It takes 
two men to usé the wheel scraper, 
and one for the spreader. The boards 
on the top of the dump are loose, and 
when the spreader is backed under, 
the boards are turned and the manure 
falls into it. We got out 500 loads in 
this way last fall, and fifty-two loads 


in one day. 
KELLY BROS. 
Palo Alto County, Iowa. 









FREE—Full Size 10c Can of 
Merry War PowderedLye 
At Your Dealers’—For You 











Hog Losses Are No Longe er Necessary 
Save Your Hogs—Get ALL The Profits 


Intestinal worms, cholera and other hog diseases My ewe experience of more than 20 years and the 
cause a loss of many millions of profitto hog raisers experience of thousands of hog raisers every where who 
every year. But, what you may not know, and what have fed Merry War Powdered Lye, irom weaning to 
I feel it my duty to hog raisers to forcibly impress marketing, with the result that their hogs have always 

ou with, is the Tact that every hog which has ever been fat aad well, on their feed all the time, producing 
ied from any of these er destroying diseases more and better pork than is possible any other 
might have been saved, all Landay tg & by the method of fattening, is evidence not to*be ignored. 
timely and regular feeding of Merry War Powdered These experiences, I say, fully establish my Gaim 
Lye—and further, that it is absolutely unneccessary is a preventive 


















that Merry War Powdered .Lye 













E. Myers, to continue to lose your pork producers, and with of hog cholera; a destroyer of intestiaal worms; a 
President them the profit—when the roped? for these diseases wonderful fattener, conditioner and profit earner; the 
E. Myers Lye is right at hand, so simple and so inexpensive. best and cheapest hog profit msurance you can have— 
Company 












The Greatest Hog Remedy The World Has Ever Known 
These Convincing Letters Back cUp Every Statement I Make 





Geo. Barkhour, » Miss. ‘I know H.W. Massel, Peabody, Kans. . Booton, Richmond, Tex. “‘I am feoding Merry 
Merry War Powaered ‘Tye is ~~ for ge from ee Pow ool Lye. Hogs ss are, , ae, wu By. eons War Pow dered Lye twice a day now. My hogs ar 
actual experience re bat 1 have not lost a o' never sick 






Mrs. Vena Thixton ‘ortuna, Mo.., Pate, Biue Jacket, t, Okla. “I have been Alvin Trueblood, Salem, ta. ‘Your M War 
“We've pover had any sick hogs since we A--s fed feeding ‘Merry’ War Powdered Lye to my hogs for Powdered Lye is the best thing I oF fed ow heaen 
Mery War Powdered Lye. It beats anything 1 ever saw. also tried it for worms in sheep with good results.” 


Hogs Should Be Fed I Merry War Powdered Lye Every Day 


hod of producing a lye fit for a hog remedy. Don’t feed ordinary com-" 
M War Powdered Lye should be fed as follows; Mix one tablespoonf me lye—Merry War Powdered Lye is the only lye fit to feed to hogs. 
lered od Lye with slop for ten hogs, or a half ean for barrel o 


Merry War Powd. 
ewill,” Stic wel and feed . soars le night and mereing, your noses are . Ask Your Dealer 
ry ration, mix a half can Merry War Powd ye to each barre’ ou want to be sure of your hog profi:s insist on Merry War Powdered 
drinking water. It cleanses the system, tones the digestive organs, keeps hogs Pn f your dealer can’t supply ply yous. ode us his name and < we'll tell yoa who 
- fine shape, an as ees j ty to all ec ra t 1 tae ean, and send oa a copy of EE Booklet-—How To Get Tne, Biggest 
ing and curing ge tr —as of hog raisers have proven. Profits From Raising. eave pay more than l0c a can or $4.80 for a case 
Heed My Important Warning of 4 dozen cans. *t accept a substitute, because you can buy the only genuine 


done Powdered Lye from us in full case lots if your dealer will not 
Mn Emmy wher and Gosipre should plainly understand thet mys statements a dealer can easily dbtain a supply of Mares War Powdered 
Lye do not mean that any other lye will yay if you strongly insist. 


suopiy you, Any dee 
Look For FREE Coupon Next Issue 
Good For One‘Full Size Can At Your Dealers’ 


I make this offer of a free trial of M Powdered L t show you us to e one full can Merry W. lered Lye without question or 
great is my Soa L the sepals e 7. will Vistaie from feeding M War = 4 +h hose presenting = Snatch for for it. 

Lye the coupon in the next issue of this pub- Whee you have given Mer: Lye a thorough, common-sense 

sates cut it Pout, "fake it to your ay bah, He will hene you a full size 10¢ can of trial, you will have proof at first hand Thats at last, a have been put in touch 

lerry War Powdered Lye absolutely without cost. All dealers are instructed with’ eatest 


hog remedy the world has ev 
Kettle Powdered Lye Pers pe Making : exclonvely = 


TE me y Ay makes’ the he best soap 

























Wor Powdered Loe 60 yous hogs. Bareiy oe 
‘Yama “E Myers Lye Company Wish Was” eS 






Dept. 78 , St. Louis, Mo. 


Which Kind Do 
You Want? 
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Merry War Lye Hog’ 
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Make Your Money 
Make More Money! 


OW-A-DAYS the man who wants 
N to accumulate money invests it 
in some-bnsiness. He is not 
content with the meager 4% interest 
paid by the banks. 

You can’t do better than put a 
part of your savings into a steam or 
o— power Buckeye Traction 

cher. 


Go Into Business 
for Yourself 


You can do it with a “Buckeye” and 
make $15 to $18 a day digging ditches 
for farmers in your locality. You can 
find enough work to keep the machine 
busy, because all farmers want uni- 
form machine-made trenches. 

If you want to get into a money- 
making business, write us to-day to 
tell you what others have made with 
a “Buckeye” and send you Catalogue 
No. 2. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


Findlay, Ohio 
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5 jones only thing you 
need to ask about 

Paris Green is whether 


) it will do what you buy 


it for. 

Devoe & Raynolds Paris 
'Green is pure, unadulter- 
ated, full strength; kills po- 
tato bugs; don’t expect any- 
thing more—that’s enough. 

Devoe Arsenate of Lead 

r and Devoe Lime and Sul- 

phur Solution are perfect 

' sprays for fruit trees and on 

i foliage; the name Devoe 
guarantees their quality. 

It your dealer will not sell 

[you Devoe, better write us. 


‘Devoe & Raynolds Co 
Chicago 
New York Kansas City Denver 


Mi arkers s of f best paints for eve ery need 


> 5,000 
BUSHELS 
4 TESTED SEED CORN 


AYE BROS. sinits Neo. 


Seed Corn Center of the World 








CATALOG 
FREE 


' GOLD MEDAL SEED CORN 
Grown from prize winning stock. Improved Reid’s 
Yellow Dent and famous Johnson Co. White. $5 per 
bushel in the ear, extra choice select ears,4 grains 





tested from each ear, $8 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or purchase price refunded: 
ime P. COON, Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, Iowa 





‘Seed Gorn For Sale 


I have corn from 1910 crop—Reid’s Yellow Dent— 
been in a good ventilated crib. Pick out your own 
seed at $2.00 per bushel. For particulars address 
W. R. NULL, Le Mars, Iowa. Phone No. 58-L26, 
Plymouth County Telephone Co. 





FLAX SEEDING. 


A northern Iowa correspondent 
writes: 

“When is the best time to break 
prairie in the spring if it is to be seed- 
ed to flax? When would you sow the 


flax?” 


Flax is a cool season crop like the. 


Generally it is seeded 
like the small grains, early in the 
spring. As a rule, we would break 
prairie sod as early in the spring as 
the ground is dry enough. Professor 
Bolley, the fiax expert of North Da- 
kota, recommends plowing as deeply 
as possible and yet have the furrow 
slices lie flat. He thinks the plow 


small grains. 


should be followed at once by a heavy |}. 


roller and then by a harrow. The seed 
bed thus prepared he regards as ideal 
under North Dakota conditions. He 
would roll and harrow as quickly as 
possible after plowing, and then would 
drill as quickly as possible after roll- 
ing and harrowing. He recommends 
drilling from one-half to one inch deep. 

Occasionally flax is seeded in the 
summer-time, so as to bring the period 
of maturity during the cool weather 
of the fall. Spring seeding is most 
generally practiced. 





DISCONTENT ON THE FARM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In my capacity as hired man, I have 
had ample opportunity to study home 
life on the farm. I have found that 
there are a great many things besides 
charity that have their origin there. In 
some I was treated like one of the 
family; in others if I had been soa 
treated I would not have remained 
long. I am glad-to say I have been in 
some homes whose influence has been 
like a benediction; discontent had no 
lodging place there. The memory of 
such a home is of more value to me 
than the wage I received. 

Discontent is by no means confined 
to the farm. In fact, if We are to ac- 
cept the general trend of criticism of 
the writers of the present, it is welt 
nigh universal. I believe that these 
same writers have not a little to do 
with this discontent, by the publicity 
that is being given to corruption, both 
social and political. We need more of 
that kind of discontent. The effect of 
current literature upon the public mind 
can hardly be estimated. 

Having recently been employed in 
such a manner as to have a short time 
each day for reading, I have endeav- 
ored to improve this opportunity. I 
find no better way than perusing farm 
papers and magazines. The thought 
comes to me very forcibly that the lit- 
erature which deals conscientiously 
and intelligently with the subjects that 
are allied with farm life is destined to 
be a power for good in the future. In 
this day of freedom of the press there 
is no lack of mental nourishment. But 
while we are refreshing ourselves at 
this literary repast, we should exercise 
judgment and not swallow everything 
—at least it should be thoroughly mas- 
ticated, that proper assimilation may 
take place; otherwise we are in dan- 
ger of mental constipation. 

We need pure thought food laws. If 
about one-half of our present litera- 
ture was exterminated, and the other 
half condensed and properly labeled, 
it would cause a more healthy growth 
of gray matter. While I believe that 
entertaining is an art within itself, I 
also believe that lasting usefulness 
other than the reimbursement of the 
writer’s pocketbook, should be the end 
of all literature. About nine-tenths of 
the fiction of the present time is over- 
wrought; there is too much fiction as 
compared with the amount of truth. 
It gives one a wrong viewpoint of life. 
It creates in the young a desire for a 
kind of life which they will never be 
called upon to live. It gives them a 
mania for fiction when it should give 
them an appreciation of the great 
truths of nature and the beauty which 
surrounds them on every hand. There 
is too much seasoning and froth com- 
pared to the amount of nourishment. 
The receptive mind, which is on the 
lookout for wholesome food and on its 
guard against the many poisonous sub- 
stitutes, is a great acquirement. 

It appeals to me that one of the 
causes of discontent on the farm is the 
improper education (not lack of edu- 
cation) of the boys and girls. Educa- 
tion in a farming community should k=: 
such as to fit the pupils for farming 
and for the performance of household 
duties not only for their sakes but be- 
cause the world needs intelligent farm- 
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Supreme in the Oil Industry 
Forty Years of Experience in the Making of Oils 
Modern Equipment for Improvement 
Recognized Standards to Maintain 





The Saving in Barrels 
Those who usually buy oil - 
smal! amounts can save & neat 
» the barrel or 
is economy for 
poet who owns a gasoline car 
to buy this way. 


Polarine Lubricants 
We begin to perfect it at the point Pre in consistencies to 
where most oils are deemed finished. reference—and 
Our supremacy lies in our experience, =. — ~~ = rane: 
mM 18810) (7) a nive: 
facilities and resources joints, ball ond bearings, 


— timing gears, 
Everybody Knows That. “AV erade = =~ Semt-Fiaié Ott 
Polarine adds life and power to all B —. = -Semi-Fiuid Grease 
motors by its friction-reducing prop- 
erties, 


“BB’’ grade- = fomi-Bolld Grease 
wlerener tae R melting point, 
For Sale Everywhere randard. 
By All Reputable Dealers 
Standard OilCompany | ; 


All are called and are 
(An Indiana Corporation) 
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2 ; - 
Stops First Year Losses. 


Speeds Up Devel seed 
One to Two Years. oo 
Bpadeargbote 


Improves Quantity. 
Color and Quality oi i Fruit. Photographed 


qromlife 
The illustrations herewith =——_ 
J are correct reproductions of VZ4-<71 
J photos of two-year old Bing 
Cherry trees planted same 
day out of same shipment. Simi- 
lar results have been obtained all 
over the country. The root dia- 
grams show the reason. You can’t 
afford to plant trees in spaded holes. 


Write for Free Booklet 


To _— how Progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing 

Iders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
PR as ‘soil, ay ere draining, excavating and road-making, ask for “Tree 
Planting Booklet, No. jg. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America WILMINGTON, DEL. 


























































Shelled and graded, $2.50 per bushel. Bags 
free. Ten days test and approval. Money 
with order. 





J. H. & H. C. Groves, Box 93, Williamsville, U1. 




















ers and farmers’ wives more than any- 


thing else. I have in mind a young 
man who grew up in the country on a 
splendid farm. His parents gave him 
a college education. He is now in an- 
other country, wasting his substance. 
It is to be hoped he will return, as 
did the prodigal son. 

Morality should be a predominant 
feature of any education. There is no 
time lost in whetting the scythe, but 
if that time is spent in whetting a 
sword, it is worse than lost. A child 
should be educated to produce, not 
simply to appreciate. Not only to en- 
joy life; but to help others to enjoy it. 
Not to live without labor; but to labor 
more efficiently. To be a corpuscle 
and not @ germ. 

Educating the intellect only of one 
who is lacking in moral power or the 
means of moral education is like in- 
structing a highwayman in horseman- 
ship, or an anarchist in the manufac- 
ture of explosives. Example is the 
best of teachers. Advice or moral in- 
struction, to be effective, requires fre- 





quent demonstration. The home is the 
most effective moral trainer, and the 
ideal place for that home is on the 
farm. 

THE HIRED MAN. 


SEED COR 


eed better than 
a ye -¢ graded and tested. 60%, oar high-gra 
seed. Sold with the understand! that it may ir —~ 








$2.00 
per bu. 


* turned if not Bent as | How 10 days for pest. 
Have Reid’s Gold ee oe gal Tender, ver 
Leaming and S aio filled day re. 


A. A. BERRY Seto c COMPANY, ‘CLARINDA, ta. 





White Dent Seed Gorn 


500 bu. 1910 crop, $3.00 per bu. 
ROBERT J. HANNE, Boswerth, Mo. 


SEED CORN—PRIDE OF NORTH 


Grown in Clay Co. Average test, 90%. Shelled, 
$2.50; graded, $3.25. Sacks free. GILBERT W. 
LOUTHAN, Webb, Iowa. 


ALFALFA RECLEANED, dependable, dry land. 
Jewell County grown seed. Write for 
J. Jacobson, Formoso, Kansas. 








sample and prices. 


WROX FILLS THE BARREL with the 
apples that used to goon top. Write BOWKER 
NSECTICIDE CO., Boston, for book. 
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To Feed—~To Sell 


Let hay lie in the swath and the sun scorches 
it robbing it of its color and-much of its nourish- 


\ ment In the ordigary close-packed windrow, the 
Ea ax is shut out But throw it up in @ loose fluffy 





4 
[Stoel Fi 
pt Side Delivery Rake 
4 And the hay is evenly dried by the warm alr. All the 
juices and natural color are preserved. If you sell hay, get 





beck on the gound. The Dain Side Rake makes / 
| BS prec pee chp mie Lone Qresog wahoo 
i it dries out and warms up. This reflected hest helps cure 
Vy the hay more quickly. In “catchy’ weather, quick curing i} 
is of greatest . | 
fs Special Features ‘ 
\ Teeth may be raised or lowered. & 
Ie ‘ “Teeth turn with gentle motion. %, | 
wil Harmless to tender products. Zz 
Rakes clean, leaves trash and dirt. S 
{ i All jars absorbed by cushion springs. % 
Easy regulation of beve! gears. id 
| Sasily adjusted to handle light or heavy hay. % 
All Dain Hey Tools Are Money Makers “ 
They're made hay tool specialists, 29 years of ( 
experience back of every machine. They're the most simple, b| 
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New Idea 
Manure Spreader 
Never Clogs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by paving spreader that 
clogs. You don’t have to. Get one 
that spreads wider, evener, car- 
ries a bigger load and has a score of 
other advantages—the New Idea. 


Send for Book and Special Circulars 


telling all about the 24 points of superior- 
ity, and an account of the great spreader 
eentest on the Hartman farm, where 
the New Idea put other spreaders on the 
scrap heap. Don’t think of buying until 
you know about the spreader that is 
always ready to give atest of its merits. 
















Write today 
and get the facts, 


New Idea Spreader Co. 
125 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 











Starting the Load. 






Finishing the Load. 
We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


ri give satisfaction. Our rack is made strong and 
a bpd isa great labor saver—it saves one- 
ee of your time in loading and one-half the time 
= unloading—spreads easyily in barn. Write to- 
Gay for descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, Ia. 














Progressive Work in Sioux County Schools 


BY MURL McDONALD. 


Quietly, but effectively, Sioux county 
—with its twenty-four townships—has 
been forging ahead in her country 
schools. To people outside of the 
county the improvement during the 
last few years has seemed phenomenal, 
but it has been brought about so quiet- 
ly that the people at home have hardly 
realized what was being done. 

To one who has been familiar with 
the work, nothing could account for 
such progress but thorough organiza- 
tion, constant attention to the duties 
of office, enforcement of necessary reg- 
ulations, co6peration with teachers, ac- 
quaintance with pupils and parents, 
knowledge of conditions and remedies. 
and someone everlastingly “on the 
job.” Someone must have been back 
of the work. Generalship and individu- 
ality were necessary. These qualities 
have been found in the county superin- 
tendent, Professor F. E. Fuller. 

Each year all of the schools have 
been visited. These visits have been 
always with a definite purpose, and 
that purpose has seldom failed to in- 
spire teacher and pupil with some new 
opportunity, and renewed interest in 
their work. “The little brown horse 
and light road wagon” used by Profess- 
or ruller are so familiar to the boys 
and girls that they would greet the 
driver, whoever he be, but they always 
know that the greeting will be cheer- 
fully returned. 

After regular office hours, when the 
horse has been put up and fed, a visit 
to the office in the basement of the 
court house would find Professor Fuller 
at his desk, and with the help of his 
wife, performing the clerical duties of 
a much needed deputy. Correspond- 
ence must be given attention, reports 
must be looked over, papers filed, trou- 
bles relieved, vacancies filled, non-at- 
tendance cases must be investigated, 
books adopted, grades recorded, and a 
score of other duties all pressing for 
attention. These are given the same 
painstaking care that is observed in the 
administrative work. No county office 
demands more of its occupant than that 
of the county superintendent. Experi- 
ence and proficiency in a marked de- 
gree are absolutely essential in con- 
forming the school systems to modern 
methods. 

Professor Fuller has taken a keen 
interest in agricultural work. Last 
spring when the call was sent out from 
Ames for members in the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, he was one of the first to 
pass it out through the schools. He 
sent word to every school, and was in 
readiness with a well planned cam- 
paign. Mr. W. J. Sterrenburg, stew- 
ard of the county farm, donated sev- 
eral bushels of choice seed corn for 
the boys. Several of the boys who 
were active members in the junior 
corn club came into the office in order 
to test the seed, They were filled with 
enthusiasm from the very start. They 
later assisted in preparing the seed 
for planting. This was distributed in, 
small lots among the boys who were 
going to enter the acre contest. Owing 
to the fact that printed instructions 
were delayed in being secured from 
Ames, Professor Fuller prepared circu- 
lars in his office so the boys would not 
be disappointed. Every boy was after 
the trip to Washington. 

Immediately after the schools were 
closed, the teachers’ institute con- 
vened. This was one of the most thor- 
ough held in the state. At its conclu- 
sion a host of business details had to 
be settled. Hardly had this been com- 
pleted when the time arrived which 
was set for visiting the boys who were 
in the Junior Corn Club. Such a thing 
as vacation had not been thought of, 
in spite of the timely excuses which 
could have been presented for it. The 
little brown horse, the open road wag- 
on, professor and one companion, 
started out to visit each one of those 
boys. This trip took in the length and 
breadth of the county, and required 
considerable time. The weather was 
sizzling hot, corn and grain looked 
sick. The grasshoppers promised well 
to take what there was left in the field. 
Each boy had his troubles, and not 
one was missed on that trip. Each 
acre was visited. Often a special drive 
of several miles was necessary in or- 
der to reach some boy who was off te 
himself. Sunburned to a turn, and 
thoroughly worn out, this trip was 
completed cnly to be followed by a 


a boys’ corn show at the county fair. 
To this, the merchants of Orange City 
responded liberally. A writing desk, 
a repeating rifle, rain coat, bridle, foun- 
tain pen, sweater, gloves, corn grader 
and similar articles were offered to 
the boys bringing in the best ten ears 
of corn. 

.Then letters were sent out to the 
boys, urging them to attend the fair 
and bring in their exhibits. Nearly a 
hundred of them responded. Most of 
the boys came in person. It was prob- 
ably the best junior show in the state. 
The second afternoon of the fair a 
large number of the boys participated 
in a corn judging contest for which no 
premiums were offered. The school 
exhibits were a center of attraction. 
Business men, farmers and everybody 
in general seemed especially interest- 
ed in the boys and girls and their 
work. Professor Fuller was on the job 
personal solicitation’ for premiums for 





from the first and remained until the _ 


last. 

Already he is planning for the work 
of another year. The people of Sioux 
county are thoroughly appreciative of 
his efforts, and they are planning to 
give him further aid in his work. He 


is doing a great work for the boys 


and girls of Sioux county. 





ROLLING AND HARROWING 
WHEAT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue of the 
Farmer an inquiry as to rolling or har- 
rowing winter wheat. My experience 
in this locality suggests that it is well 
to do both. Our wheat ground baked 
very hard, and cracked open badly this 
spring. We have had no rain yet. I 
harrowed -the wheat thoroughly, cross- 
ing the drill rows and breaking down 
the ridge made by the press drill. 
Then I followed with the corrugated 
roller, and it has put the gfound in 
fine condition, leaving no cracks. 

J. N. FRANCE, 

Dawson County, Nebraska. 











Big Value in:a: Big Car 


Motor Self-Starting 
| AL 


An Auto Your Wife Can Run 


Your wife can manage this big, powerful car with the 


utmost ease and safety. 


The self-starting motor, the 


easy control and the reliability of the machine in general 
make it safe in the hands of a novice. 


The Case “Eagle” Stands for Quality 


This emblem on an automobile has the same signifi- 


cance as the STERLING MARK on silver. 


It stands 


for highest quality and guarantee that protects. 
J. I. Case machinery was famous for quality when 


your grandfather was a bov. 


new luster to its fame. 





The Greater Case 40 adds 


CASE 40 


‘“‘The Car With the Famous Engine’’ 


It took 18 years to perfect the mighty engine which 
makes Case Cars supreme in satisfaction and service. 


What You Get With the Case Car 


The Greater Case is a high-grade car at a medium-price. 


Fore-door ventilation — combi- 
nation oil and electric side and 
tail lamps with storage lighting 
battery — reliable self-starter — 
36x4-in, tires—11-in. clearance— 
4%x5\%-in. cylinders — Rayfield 
carburetor—Brown-Lipe trans- 
mission Timken full-floating 
axles —cellular type radiator — 


Send Coupon for Case Catalog 


Write for catalog and prices on the full 
line of Case Cars, including the well-known 
See the car at nearest Case 
Agency. Ride in it, at our expense, as fast 
and as far as you wish. Advance orders for 
cars are coming fast—write us today, with- 


Case ‘‘30.”’ 


out fail. 


regulation trimmings—de- 
mountable rims— English mo- 
hair top with side curtains and 
dust hood—high grade wind- 
shield—12-in. acetylene gas head 
lamps — Prest-O-Lite tank for 
head lamps—oneextra demount- 
able rim—complete set of tools— 
jack and tire-repair kit—pump. 





Factory Branch 
102-108 8th St. 
Des Moines, lowa 
MR. GARDNER : Mer. 


has Case Cars on ex- 
hibition, also all sup- 
plies andcomplete fa- 
cilities for taking care 
of Case Cars. 




















NAME. 


7 \ J. 1. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. s* Racine, Wis. 


Please send me at once your latest catalog describing 


“The Car With the Famous Engine” 





TOWN. 











R. F.D 


STATE. 
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Poultry Department 


ie Uk th th Ch BhBk Da 
nltry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
ame this department. Questions reiating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














THOSE HIGH-PRICED EGGS. 

My neighbor (everyone is your 
neighbor whom you can reach by tele- 
phone) called me up the other day, 
saying: 

“] persuaded John to send ten dol- 
lars for one sitting of pure bred eggs, 


and now I’m so nervous I don’t know 
whether to set tuem in the incubator 
or under the hen: When they hatch, 
if they do hatch, !’m sure [ll sit up 
nigh‘s to watch them. What would 
you advise me to do with them? How 
man! eggs ought to hatch; and would 
you set them to-night? These are the 


first pure bred eggs we ever bought, 
and I don’t know how to handle them.” 

I wanted to tell her she made a mis- 
take in buying eggs at ten dollars per 
sitting for her first plunge in pure 
bred poultry. Eggs that are worth ten 
dollars are usually eggs from exhibi- 
tion stock, and are worth more to the 
fancier than to the farmer. I would 
rather have two sittings of five-dollar 
eggs than one of ten-dollar eggs if ev- 
ery hen on the place was a scrub, for 
eggs that are worth five dollars per 
sitting are as a rule of the same blood, 
but not so well marked as are the ten- 
dollar eggs. What I did tell her was 
this: 

Let your highpriced eggs rest for 
twenty-four hours, and then set them 
under two good hens; hens that you 
know from experience are trustworthy. 
Don't give them to pullets. Give the 
hens a roomy nest, inside a slatted 
box, where you should keep corn, wa- 
ter, a dust box and grit. Treat hens 
for lice before you give them the eggs, 
and once a week while sitting. Go to 
the nest at nicnt to see that every- 
thing is right. If you take the hen off 
at dusk, she will be sure not to stay 
off too long te first week, and the 
first week is the important week. The 
eges should be marked with the pen 
number, look up the mating list, and 
give the eggs to the hens to hatch as 
you wish to mate them. For instance, 
if one and two are pullet matings, and 
three and four cockerel matings (she 
had Barred Rocks), put your pullet 
matings under one hen and your cock- 
erel matings under the other. When 
the chicks hatch, punch-mark the feet 
as a guide for mating next year. 

If but eight chicks hatch, give them 
to the two hens in separate coops. Our 
experience is that nothing will go so 
far téwards good development of a 
chick ag belonging to a small family 
mothere@® by a good hen. A hen with 
few chicks will scratch for them all 
day; the hen will provide fairly well 
for her chicks, insuring that they will 
not be stunted for lack of feed. Then 
a hen with few chicks mothers them 
longer as a rule than a hen that is 
almost ‘lifted off her feet each night 
by a crowding flock. Instead of run- 
ning off, trying to wean the chicks, to 
be free of her responsibilities, as does 
the mother of a large flock, the moth- 
er of a few often continues to live with 
them and lays in the coop long after 
the chicks have passed the weaning 
age. 

However, do not neglect to feed: on 
the contrary, have a hopper which the 
hens can’t get into near the baby 
chicks all the time; never let them get 
very hungry. Chicks following an act- 
ive hen rarely over-eat; it is impor- 
tant to give all they can eat without 
crowding. 

A few chicks with one hen can be 
comfortably housed in their brood 
coop—if it is the right kind—for sev- 
eral months. Four chicks in a coop 
containing sixteen square feet of floor 
space, and with an open front, could 
be housed® there without stunting for 
five months while on free range. 
Housekeepers are such busy people 
that they can not always do the right 
thing for the chickens at the right 
time. Since there is more room on 
the farm than there is time, it is bet- 
ter to place part of the responsibility 
of the chicks on the hen, and to allow 
at hatching time for the growth of the 
chicks by giving each hen a good, big 


coop, as @ mother plans for the shrink- | 













Dr. Hess 


mastering the health question. 


more food—makes them fatten quicker. 


il $1. t in Canada and extreme West and South, 
a Fy An Guaranteed just like DR. HESS PAN-A-CE-A. 
Free from the 1st to the roth of each month—DR, HESS (M. D., D. V.S.) will prescribe for your ailing animals. 
96 page Veterinary Book Free for the asking. Mention this paper and enclose ac stamp. 


There’s Money in Chi 
That are Healthily Fed 


i n of to-day started in a small way, but they started right by 
ee ae - Paton have proved the sound principle of “the Dr. 
Hess Idea” of feeding which has for its basis the decreasing 
of the wasted ration, and the increased consumption of food 
brought about by strong digestion. By strengthening the fowl’s digestion 
less feed is wasted and more is converted into flesh, blood, feathers and eggs, 


4 Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-2 


re" poultry ailments. 


ile ili 


added to the daily mash helps chickens to extract more nutrition from the 
ration. With this extra nutrition they are strong enough to 
ward off cholera, gapes, roup, leg weakness and other 
On the same principle of increased 
digestion, Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A makes 
hens lay more eggs—fattens poultry for market 
rapidly and keeps fowl in robust health. 
1% Ibs. 25c, mail or express goc; 5 
$1.25; 25 ib. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and 
‘ extreme West 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Book free, 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ash.and, Ohio 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


Keeps the stomach and intestines clean—remember that, becatse worms 
$statt trouble this time of the year, and only strong, clean, healthy hogs can ward off disease. Only Acalihy hogs pay. 


¢ i thening the digestion ana cleansing the functional organs. 100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 1b. 
neat: Tonic theses bogs eee gee wen and & maller quantities ata slight advance. Send 2c. for Dr. Hess 
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lbs. 60c ; 12 Ibs, 



























of her little girl’s dress when she 
makes it. 

The poultry farmer has the advan- 
tage of the farm poultry breeder, be- 
cause chickens are his business. He 
plans to look after his fowls every day, 
and attends to the details at regular 
intervals. 

The best the farm poultry breeder 
can do is to so plan in the compara- 
tively dull season that the’ chickens 
require as little attention as possible 
in the busy season. 

As to the number of chicks to be ex- 
pected from a ten-dollar sitting of eggs 
no one can tell. Accept what you get, 
and knew that sometimes one chick 
hatched from a sitting is worth fag 
more than the price paid. 





THE EGG CONTEST. 


The North American International 
Egg Contest is becoming interesting. 
A White Plymouth Rock pen last week 
covered itself with glory by showing 
a record of an egg a day for every hen 
in the pen but one, which laid six eggs. 
Thirty-four eggs for five hens in one 
week is an exceptional record. The 
English pen is still in the lead, al- 
though but thirty eggs separates it 
from an American pen of White Leg- 
horns. A Buff Orpington hen laid six- 
ty-six eggs in seventy days. At the 
conclusion of this contest a bulletin 
will be issued showing how it is pos- 
sible to obtain more eggs from five 
hens by handling them right than from 
thirty hens neglected and left to hustle 
for themselves. The birds are housed 
in colony houses 16x20 feet in size, 
each house containing two pens. They 
face south, on the slope of a hill. A 
canvas window on the outside of which 
is one-inch mesh wire is opened during 
the daytime. A glass window is at the 
end of each house. The floors are dirt, 
covered with shavings and straw. The 
roosts are 2x4’s set on end, placed 
above a platform in the rear of the 
pen, which is clegned every day. Grain 
is fed from self-feeding hoppers, which 
cause it to fall upon the straw. A dry 
mash mixture is kept constantly be- 
fore the fowls. Food is weighed out 
each week. Any food left in the hop- 
pers is weighed and credited to the 
hens. Drainage is insured by plowing 
ditches between every house, thus pre- 
venting the houses from becoming 
damp. 





EXPERIMENT STATION NOTES. 


In Circular No. 140 of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Hastings estimates 


way. 





INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 
THREE MACHINES IW ONE 


Automatic Feeder, Water Fountain and Chick 
Protecter. Write for our catalogue telling you how you can 
raise 500 chicks our way easier than you could raise 50 the old 
We have Encubators, Brood 
Brood ps, 
vanized Smoke Houses. t 
Steel Hen Coops, etc. Write for catalogue showing all 
of these different articles. 
MACOMB POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
Department E, Maco 


ers, Sheet Metal 
Water Fountains, Grit Boxes, Gal. 
Galvanized Portable 








that for every dollar’s worth of eggs 
produced there is a loss of seventeen 
cents, as follows: 


oe Ee re er «se. 2. cents 
Broken (checks, dents and 

BGAKGTS) .2..cas% eo! 
Incubated or heated....... 5 cents 
Shrunken or held.......... 5 cents 


Bacterial rots ............. 2% cents 
Moldy and bad flavored.... % cent 
Total -»-17 ~=cents 


ee eee eeeeseesece 


One of the best things we saw on 
the extensive poultry yards at the 
Bozeman Agricultural College was the 
frequent cheap shades put up where 
the birds could escape the glaring heat 
of the sun. Many of them were made 
very cheaply, consisting of only four 
stakes, two or three feet high, with 
burlap or gunny sacking stretched 
tightly across the tops of them. The 
chickens seemed to gather under these 
cheaper light shades quite as com- 
fortably as beneath more expensive 
shades. Anything that will break the 
glare of the sun and allow the free 
circulation of air seems to answer the 
purpose. 


So far as is known, no methods have 
ever been devised for testing the phy- 
sical endurance of a fowl and its ca- 
pacity in respect to heart and lung ac- 
tion. The most pratctical way to judge 
of these matters is by feeling the 
shape and size of the thorax or chest 
in which these vital organs are con- 
tained. This can be judged best from 
the shape of the back of a bird, much 
better than from the shape of the 
breast, which is ordinarily examined 
in this connection. The bird of high 
constitutional vigor will have a broad 
back, which, as the hand passes for- 
ward over the thorax, will feel rela- 
tively flat. Furthermore, the taper of 
the body as one passes the hand for- 
ward along the back, from the hips 
to the shoulders, will be gradual and 
not sudden. The more nearly the back 
and chest walls conform to the shape 
of a good beef type of steer—that is, 
with broad, flat back and ribs well 
sprung—the more certain can one be 
that it will have well-developed heart 
and lungs and high constitutional 
vigor.—Charles D. Woods, Director of 
Experiment Station, Orono, Maine. 









MAY MONEY BULLETIN 
Getit Quick! With**Hatehing Facts’ FREE 


onship a — City “ “p 
expense. ina harry je 
rect y nel this ad. jim Rohan,” 
Pres., Belie City Incubator Co. 


$ -5S Buys Best 


een St eeacleting: 
tank; nu se ula % 
Best 14¢-chick hot-water brooder, 

Both ordered oe 








BEE SUPPLIES 


You save money on all your 
bee supplies when you buy 
from us. ony Ag our 
catalogue of the and 
most useful appliances. 

LEAHY MFG. CO. 


1787 Se. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 

















“G ings in 
Bees on the Farm {ewe 3 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. Six months trial subscription, 
25 cents. Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent 
free. THE A. Ii. COMPANY, Box 
217, Medina, Ohio. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
Scotch Colite pup- }} 


working parents. Have 2 f 
beauties for sale. Several # 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies # 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Ilewa 


OUN DS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, I!!. 

















TURKEYS. 


GGS from M. B. turkeys that have won at tle 
leading Missouri and Kansas shows. Write for 
mating list. Mrs. E. B. Powell, Higginsville, Mo. 








wu Holland turkey eggs, $2 per nine. White 
Wyandotte eggs, $1 per fifteen. Frank Pelle‘t, 
Atlantic, Iowa. E. 
PS White Holland turkey eggs, $2 per 10. M7s. 
Will Clayton, Oakland, Iowa. 
Witt Holland turkey eggs, $2.00 for eleven. 
H. B. Watt, Creston, Iowa, 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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CHICKEN CHAT. 
“The North American Contest.—The 


Sr ceaiteialh Egg-laying Contest, laid 31 


eggs the past week. Twenty-two hens 
in the different pens ‘laid an egg every 
day of the week. The Leghorns are 
spurting now, although not one Leg- 
horn in any one week of the competi- 
laid seven eggs. One Buff 


} i 1S 
Geptoston has a record of 53 eggs in 
56 days. A White Orpington laid 46 
eggs in 49 days. The leading pen for 


the entire twenty-two weeks is stiil 
" clish pen of White Leghorns, 


amg record of 439 eggs for the pen of 
five bil ds. 


The Louse Season.—This is the sea- 
lice and mites. Fight them 


n for 
se tantly if your chicks are to thrive. 
The head louse on a baby chick will 
produce diarrhea and death. A liitle 
salty grease on head and throat will 
nil] the head louse. Treat the hen 


with louse powder before and after 
hatching. 


Fashion Notes.—The would-be funny 
fashion editor says: “We can not sup- 
ply fashion notes on dressing for old 
hens.” “The Maud breed of hens is 
the ‘Come into the garden kind.’” 





MATING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My neighbor, who keeps pure bred 
Plymouth Rocks, has mated his pens 
for the year; he traded male birds 
with his neighbor, made the exchange, 
tossed the new males in with the flock, 
and his work was done. His eggs are 
fertile and are hatching well. I have 
spent two days sitting on an over- 
turned bucket, planning how to mate 
and match my chickens. What has 
that time been worth to me? Why 
not mate my birds as did my neighbor? 

I'll tell you what I hope it has been 
worth to me. I hope it will be worth 
the difference between a well mated, 
early maturing bird and a long legged, 


thin breasted carcass on the market, - 


because I have mated a pen of full 
breasted, deep bodied hens with a me- 
dium sized male to produce a good 
carcass, which should mean many 
pounds increase in the weight of the 
flock as a whole if sold on the mar- 
ket, and an increased price for good 
size in birds sold as breeders. 

Last year many of my birds had too 
long tails; this fault I am trying to 
Overcome this year by choosing as 
breeders birds with short flight feath- 
ers, long flight feathers usually ac- 
companying long tails. It takes time 
to thus go over prospective breeders, 
but I am sure I will be well paid for 
the time spent. Sometimes my birds 
have shown too much of the Cochin 
type. This year no birds showing a 
break in the breast feathers has gone 
into the breeding pen. The birds with 
“dewlaps” have also been thrown out. 
This should mean better type of ex- 
hibition. birds. But I need not go into 
further details; next fall will show 
whether my neighbor or I have spent 





eading pen in the North American In- - 


LEGHORNS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


The pure white vigorous kind, having farm range. 
yrenee nee er eggs from heavy laying strain, 75c per 
BERT ie NOCKEL, Sioux Center, Iowa 





RoSk Comb Brown Leghorns at Pike Tim- 


ber Stock Farm, Eggs, single sitting of 15 $1.25, 
two or more sittings $1 each, 100 for $5, 200 for 89. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, towa (Suecessors to T. A. Davenport). 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Fine lay- 

ing strain eggs, $3.50 per 100; scored, $1.50 per 

15. Fairview Poultry Farm, L. A. Hodsdon, Clarks- 
ville, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 150 high 
scoring hens mated with fine cockerels. All 
— make show birds. Twenty years a breeder. 
15, 50, $2; 108, $3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ed Deotey. Selma, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching; 

“strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 
winter—15 for $1, 100 for 34. Mrs. John L. Roberts, 
Chapin, lowa. 





aS Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
death, Selected eggs $i per 15, $2 per 45. $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Great egg pro- 
ducers. Eggs from select birds—5v, 82; 100, $3.50. 
Bear Creek Farm, Palmer, Lil. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from thorough- 
» bred stock, 75¢ per 15, 6 per 100. Mrs. John 
Roskamp, Kanawha, lowa. 





URE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs for 
hatching. Farm range, $4 per 100. Any amount. 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. . 








C. W. Leghorns, Wyckoff strain, farm range. 
« Eggs, #1 per setting, 63 per 100. Eggland Farm, 
Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
winter layers, $1 for15. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 
town, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 83. - per 100. 
Fertility guaranteed. Barker Bros., 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from 15 varieties of chickens. A 50 cent box of 


Germ.-I.Kil (keeps chicks healthy) free to every 
egg customer. Catalog free. 
BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. — 





‘ BUFF ROCKS High scoring, trap nested, absolute- 


ly proven winter layers, with show 

records. Eggs—15, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00; utility, 100 $5.00. 

Chicks right. ¥ dietend - b a ar 
of standar = ty, ~ | 

M. B. TURKEYS 35 Ib. young to - io 00. 


Catalog free. M. J. HENNINGSEN, R 1" Tike’ so 


Barred Rock and S. 6. R. |. Red EGGS 


15, $1.00; 40, 82.00; 100, 84.00 
E. E. 





HEALY, 


§.C.B.™Minorcas and W.P.Rocks 
15, 81.50; 30, $2.50; 100, 87.00. 

W.S.HEUERMANN, Hampton, Iowa 

\GGS for hatching, #1.50 per setting, from Rose 

Comb Black Minoreas and Brown Leghorns; 

$2.50 for two settings from prize winning stock; fer- 

tility guaranteed, Also a few cockerels left. Per- 

sonal attention given all correspondence. Oak Brush 
Poultry Farm, Templeton, lowa. 


Bedford, Iowa 











R. Cc. Rhede Island Reds and Indian Ruan. 

ner ducks. Eggs 8 for 100. Four pens of Reds 
scoring 90 to 92 by Shellabarger. Send for mating 
list. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 


C. BUFF Orpingtons (Cook strain), Crystal White 
\). Orpingtons, Rose Comb Black Minorcas and 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. Eggs, $1.25 per 15 and $5 
per100. Mrs. John Bales, Stockport, lowa. 








MBDEN geese eggs, 20 cents each. Buff and 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, 8. L. and White Wyan- 

dottes, $4 100. Pekin duck eggs, $1 setting. Mrs. 
Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa. 


5,000 EGGS FOR HATCHING 


“EGGMORE STRAINS” 
BARRED P. ROCKS 


€1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30; 3.50 for 50; $6.00 for 100. 


SPRUCMEAD FARM 
So. Sth Avenue 
J. A. BENSON, Prop., Sheldon, iowa 


BUFF ROCKS 


Farm range. Eggs—15 for $1; 100,85. 90% fer- 
tile. Can also spare pullets and will sell chickens 
yy’ Pm? 20. 

A. KADING, 





Fenton, Iowa 


WHITE P. ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 150 selected pullets mated with 7 
fine cockerels, #1.00 for fifteen, $1.75 for thirty, $3.00 
for fifty, $5.00 for one hundred. JAMES JENSEN & 
SONS, Newell, Iowa. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


** Weight With Quality” 

Excel all others in great size and bone, combiaed 
with best of shape and color. Send for catalog con- 
taining mating list, prices and winnings. Prices right. 
Matings the best. J. E. GoODENOW, Maquoketa, Ia. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 

for sale from extra large boned stock nicely marked 

with that narrow straight barring. Yards headed by 

cooks and cockerels scoring 9 to 92%, weighing 

11 to 13 Ibs. In7 showings 1 won 38 firste,19 yor 
4 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths. 15 oges. i 80; 30, 














Lg Orpingtons and Barred Rocks from prize 

winners. Eggs, $1.50 and $2 per 15. Six 
mated. Eggs guarantee“ to be fertile. 8. T. 
Whalen, New Hampton. Iowa. 


lyr es noe eggs. Utility, 100.84; pen, 15, $1.25; 
30,82. Indian Runner ducks—fawn and white, 
15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; brown and white, 15, $1. Mrs. E. 
W. Collins, Webster, lowa, 








Iowa. 





G' OLDEN Buff Leghorns, single comb, farm range, 
= Ra eggs $1.50, 100 $4. Adelia Hillman, Lockridge, 





INGLE Comb Golden Buff Leghorns. 100 eggs,83; 
30 eggs, $1.50. Chas. F. James, Lockridge, lowa. 





ee Comb Brown Leghorn eggs to set, 15 for #1, 
45 for $2, 100 for $4. 8. Littleton, Chariton, lowa. 





R C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—#@1, 15; 82. 50; $3.50, 
e 100. Chas. W. Johnson, Searsboro, lowa. 


V AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Flock headed by 

first prize cockerel, lowa State Fair, 1911. 
Eggs. 83.50 per9. White Rock eggs, $1 per15. Ster- 
ling Martin, Melrose, lowa. 


ws Wyandotte, Lis Brahma, R. C. Black 

Minorca and R. C. White Leghorn eggs for 
sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 61.50 per 15. 8. A. 
Kelley, Livonia, Mo. 








GGS—Indian ewe ducks, 15 $1.50. Barred and 

Buff Rocks, 8. C. White Leghorns, 8. C. Reds, 

as See 15 ai 25. Mrs. Wm. Jones, Edwards, 
llinols. 





OSE —_ White Leghorns. Always winners. 
Ra 100 $5; pens, 15 $3. Circular. Rogers 
Ranch, Presseason, Iowa. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from prize 
t) winners. Fawn and white Indian Runner duck 
eggs. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 





. B. Leghorn eggs at #2 50 per sitting (10% off 
two or more). Original stock out of $5 eggs. 
ts B Heights, Red Oak, lowa. 


‘PECIAL offering—eggs—baby chicks. Single 
\ Comb Rhode Island Reds, Brown Leghorns. 
Mrs. Geo. Manning, Birmingham, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—pure bred—20, 
$1. Prices on lots. Mrs. L. Mather, Clarks- 
ville, lowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, eggs $1 per 15, $5 
per 100. Indian Runner duck eggs, $112. J.D. 
Rozeboom, Sioux Center, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Tompkins Strain 
Write for egg circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 


OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs for sale. Eggs from 30 

choice hens and pullets free from smut, select- 

ed from 500 birds cherry red, $1.50 per 15, 84.50 per 50. 
Address L. P. Stillman Jr.. Dolliver, lowa. 











OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatch- 

ing. Strong, healty stock, the kind that lay all 

winter. 15 for 84, 100 for’5. Mrs, Jobn 8. Pinkerton, 
Viola, Illinois. 


4 





‘INGLE Comb Black Minorcas, scoring 93 points 
and better—eggs, 81.50 for 15, $2.75 30, or 86 100. 
Allen Penningroth, Lebanon, Neb. 





UFF Rock and Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 
$1.25 per 30, $2 psr 50, $3.25 per 100. J.P. Mousel, 
Bancroft, Iowa. 





S C. BUFF and Black Orpingtons, Buff Rock and 
. Rose Comb White Leghorn + ig forsale. Mating 


list and prices on application. 1. E. Miner, Bussey, Ia. 





ILVER Wyandotte eggs from fine pens and farm 
iY flock. Also Buff Orpingtons. Victor Felter, 
Washta, Iowa. 





Sgt me oy Comb Anconas, Runner ducks. 
Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Wel- 
don, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize winners 

wherever shown. Eggs by the sitting or hundred, 

Fertility guaranteed. Send for circular. Spencer 
Payton, Lynnville, lowa. 





Eggs, $5 per 30, equal 
Half price after May 
Hurlbert, 


J ype ne eyed 8. C. Reds. 

number from each pen. 
25th. Correspondence solicited. C. E. 
Stockton, Ill. 





OSE Comb Reds exclusively. Females score to 








944, males to 94. Eggs—#2, 15; $10,100. Range 

our time most profitably. H, A - $1, 15; $5, 100. Orders filled 1 promptly. Mrs. 8. J. 
Marsh, Knoxville, lowa, R. 

ale! DUCKS. NANCY quality Rkode Island Reds (both combs). 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Stock for 

sale, Eggs per 15, 85 per 45, $10 per 100, ex- 

press paid. Ducklings, 30c each. K.I. Miller, Box D, 
Lancaster, Mo. 





| *S from pure White Runners, $4.00 per 12. Buff 
4 (Orpington duck eggs, #3.00 per 12. Write for 
Catalogue. Order now. J. M. Rahn & Son, Box 1%, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 





ie AN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Eggs 
- = r ” #6 per 100. Mrs. Howard Barkley. Pr 
On, 1oWa., 








[Te AN Runner duck eggs—15, $1: 50, $2.50. Ber- 
tha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 


NDIAN Runner duck eggs, $1.0015, 50 $2.50. Jennie 
Brubaker, Tracy, Iowa. 


i DIAN Runner duck eggs, 15 #1, 50 $2.50. Minnie 
Overton, Tracy, Jowa. 








Eggs half price from most all pens. Breeders 
forsale. Mating list free. W.1. Mouser, Red Oak, 
lowa, R. 5. 





———_ Single Comb Reds. Eggs from 2 choice 
matings. $1.00-$1.50 per 15. Fine range flock $4 
per 100. W. E. Briggs, Route 2, Woodbine, lowa. 





Cc. R. I. REDS exclusively. Eggs from heavy 
WD. sy - Pen. $1.50 per15; range, 81 per 15, 
$5 per 1 . W. CISNE, R. 3, Ft. Dodge, lowa. 


@SE Comb R.I. Reds exclusively. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fifteen eggs, $1; hundred lots, 85. 
Mrs. Cliff Said, Emerson, lowa. 





NDIAN Runners, White Orpingtons. Eggs, 85c 
i setting, $4.75 hundred. Kate Rodgers, Van Horn, 
owa. 





QIeLE Comb Brown Leghorn and Pekin duck 
\ eggs, 75c per 15. John Powers, Lohrville, lowa. 





7GGS—Andalusians, Anconas, Houdans, one-fifty 
4 per fifteen. Geo. Rollett, Libertyville, lowa. 





NILVER Spangled Hamburgs. Eggs, 15 for 81; 100 
\) fors4. Chas. Voss, Hubbard, Neb. 


hos guaranteed fertile. J. W. Wagner, ate. co 
for hatching from our farm 


Barred P. Rock range flock. Stock carefully 


selected and mated. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; 8300 per 
100. Can fill orders on short notice. Address 
L. 8. FISHER & SON, Routei, Edgewood, lowa. 


HITE Plymouth Rocks. Eggs for sale from 
prize-winning stock, bred to lay. ist pen $3 

per 15, 65 per 30; 2d pen $1.50 per 15, per 30, 66 
per 100. RB. J. Sweet, Mapleton, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs, two pens, cockerel mating, 

males direct from Bradley, $2 per 15: fine range 

flock, 15 eggs. $1; 30, $1.75; 100, $4.60. Circular free. 
Alta Treasc, Lynnville, Iowa. 











HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, 61 per 15, 85 per 100. 
Mrs. Etta Butler, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


GGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks; 12 Ib. males, 10 
Ib. females. Free catalog, showing go win- 
ners—reail photos. Moderate prices. A.D. Murphy, 
Essex, Iowa, Vice-President State Poultry Assn. 








oie - Rock eggs—high scoring, niceiy pen- 
ciled. Eggs 83.00 per 15. Prize winners. Free 


catalogue. J. M. Rabn & Son, Box 134, Clarinda, Ia. 





ARRED Rock eggs at $3.50 per sitting (10%, off two 
more). Thompson’s prize and Park's bred-to- 
lay strains crossed. G. W. Romberg, Red Oak, Ia. 





ARRED Rocks, prize winning, excellent layers, 
weighers. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs, $1 15, 
$4.50 100. Mrs. Paulsou, R. 5, Harian, Lowa. 


V THITE Rocks, Fishel strain. The kind that lay 
and pay.. Three fine pens. Eggs $1.50 per 15, 
@6 per 100. Elmer McLaren, Ipava, Ill. 








ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from large, finely 
barred, good laying stock—#2, 50; $3.50, 110. 
A. Vander Ploeg, Kanawha, lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, best strains, $2.00 
per 15, $3.50 per 30; range, 75c per 15, #4.00 per 
100. Myra Confer, McConnells, IIL 








ARRED Rock eggs, three fine pens, $2.50 per 15 
eggs. Incubator eggs 85100. Mrs. J. M. Stewart, 
Ainsworth, lowa. 





IGH class Barred Rocks exclusively. Eggs, #1 
per 15, 85 per 100. H. N. Wahl, Boone, Iowa. 





YGGS from my mammoth Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
4 61.50 for15. I. F. McAllister, Palo, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth ae eggs priced tosell. P. 
C. James, Sciota, Lil 





Pao Plymouth Rock eggs, farm range—%1, Ye 
$2.50, 50. Mrs. Amos Burnett, Osceola, Ia., 





ARRED Rock eggs, 75c for 15; 84 per 100. Mrs. 
. A. B. Campbell, Ira, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





ryY.OULOUWSE geese, Buff Rocks. Eggs for hatching. 
Mrs, Frank Martin, Clare, lowa. 





RENCH Houdan eggs for ante, 7 per 15. Ben 
Blum, Harlan, lowa, R. 3, No. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 62 10 for hy 24 919 4 
a breeder. Also fancy pigeons. . MM. HEALY, ® 
Bedford, Iowa. 


URE bred Silver Laced Wyandottes, choice eggs 

for hatching, best laying strain. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Hoffman, 
Birmingham, Iowa. 











OSE Comb Reds—Egegs for hatching, 15 1.00, 50 
$3, 10085. Some good hens for sale after May 
2. J. W. Jensen, Exira. lowa. 





GGS from high scoring 8. C. Rhode Island a oa 
4 and White Orpingtons, $1 per sitting. W. I. 
Price, Ira, lowa. 





I.’ Il. D. eggs for hatching, 64 per 100, farm range; 
+ scored pen, pure fawn and white, $1.50 per set- 


OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs. Scored pens. Good 
utility. $4.50 100. Mrs. J. 8. Dearinger, Sears- 


























ting. Mrs. G. W. Brockway, Clarksville, Iowa. boro, Iowa. 
BRAHMAS. HOICE 8. C. BR. I. Red eggs, $1 for 15. $1.75 for 30, 
/ $5 per 100. Mrs. Lloyd Smith, Weldon, Iowa. 
L@ IGHT Brahma eggs. Good large stock—none 
better. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. C. RHODE Island Reds—Egegs 61.00 for 15 and $5 a 
S. hundred. Mrs. Chas Hay, Somonauk, III. 
ANCONAS. 
pitta 3 OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Setting, $1.50; 
| ae Single Oust Ancona eggs write B. D. Runyon, 50, #4. Lloyd Ravlin, Liscomb, Lowa. 
more 
C. REDS, 81 fifteen, 82.50 fifty, #4.00 hundred. 
LEGHORNS. « Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, lowa. 








R° )SE Comb Brown Lechorn eggs—15, 50 cents; $3 
per 100. Plowman Bros., Douds, Iowa. 


OSE Comb Reds—Howell strain, #2 and $3 per 15. 
Chas. Platts, Lake Mills, lowa. 





» C. W. Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per hundred. Isaac 
\. ‘Thornburgh, Perry, lowa. 





Gs DEN Buff Leghorns exclusively twelve years. 
Nothing better. 100 fresh eggs, $5.00. Agnes 
wiley, Braddyvilie, Page Co., lowa. 








C. R. I. Reds—Egegs reduced to $1.00, $2.00 and $2.50 
S per 15 from winning pens. C. H. Wells, Boone, 
lowa. 


OSE Comb Reds—Fegs #2.50 100. Mrs. Ida M. 
Harrisou, Armstrong, lowa. 








L. WYANDOTTES exclusively. Winners at 
>. many shows. Eggs for hatching—26, $1.50: 50, 
#2.25. Circular free. John A. Johnson, R. 2, Pilot 
Mound, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, #1 per 15, 4 per 100. 
\) Cheaper after June 1. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Miss Julia Driscoll, Plainfield, lowa. 


7HITE Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 per 15, from birds 
scoring to 964. Free mating list. J. M. Rahn 
& Son, Box 13, Clarinda, lowa. 


URE White Wyandotte eggs from pens scoring 90 
; to 9444—15, $1.50; 100,05. H.C. Fowler, Cherokee, 
owa. 











Bo Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.50, 100 $4.00. Mrs. 
Sherman Morris, Stockport, lowa. 





Ba Wyandottes—very fine—50 eggs $2.25, 100 #4. 
Julia Miller, Palmer, Lilinois. 


YRYSTAL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 

Will sell my breeding pen of eight pullets and 

cockere] at a bargain. No brass feathers. Laying 
good. Mrs. W. E. Hill, Farrar, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—i00 pure 
bred farm raised cockerels and puliets for sale, 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J. J. Baldwin, Ipava, Ill, R. 1 


C. BUFF Orpingtons, pens headed by cockerels 
« 8co rane Oe $1.50, $2 fifteen, $3.50 fifty, 36 
hundred. Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, lowa. 


RYSTAL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
J Stock and eggs, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, Lebanon, Neb. 











C. BUFF Orpington eggs, $1 and $1.50 per 15; 36 
i. peri00. Great winter layers. Mrs. Tillie Boat- 
man, Oakland, lowa. 


ELLERSTRASS Crystal White Orpington eggs, 
$1.50 and $2 per setting—from pure white, heavy 
‘laying strain. Eggland Farm, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








OOK’S Buff Orpingtons. Ten pound cockerels. 
Eggs—15, $1.50. Harry Brown, Woodbine, Iil. 





C. BUFF Orpington eggs, $1 per 15, nad 100. 
S. Mrs. Guy McKinals, Tekamah, Neb 





LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshans. Pen headed by 10 Ib. cock- 
erel, greenish black, large bone. Eggs, #1 for 
15, $1.75 for 30, $4.50 per 100. Wm. Hunt, Kariville, Ia. 





LACK Langshan eggs for sale from cockerels scor- 
B ing 95, $1 for 15, #4 per 100. F. 8. Thompson, 
Algona, lowa, 





V THITE Quill Wyandotte eggs, $1 15, $4100. Mrs. 
Mamie Starry, Webster, lowa. 





wre Wyandotte eges, two dollars per fifty. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs—farm flock or pen. Geo. 
Deyoe, Mason City, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing, 








ARGE, fresh. pure bred B. Langshan eggs for 
| Fe hatehing, $3 per 100. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, 
Iowa. 





LACK Langshan eggs from best quality stock. 
B Write me. Mrs. Jess H2inline, Cambridge, Ia 





XTRA large greenish glossy Black Langshans; 
black eyes; score #2 Guaranteed. H. 
Osterfozs, Hedrick, Lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


May 3, 1912, 





Copyright 1912 
James 5. Kirk & Co. 


Purify Your Pores with Bubbly 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


in hot weather. It improves 
your complexion all the year. 
With every pore clean and breathing 
—unhampered in its’ natural action= 
. the body is kept healthy ” 
= and the skin perfect. 
SEV SAP ROSE lathers in. hy 
: stantly and abundantly Ve, 
in hardest hot or cold water.» 4f 
g It is made of vegetable a 
known for their skin benefits 
Ms and water softening qualities. f 
Y 


The bubbly lather softens 
“, and cleanses the skin, but washes 
entirely away. Regular baths 

‘4 in it cause a noticeable im- 

/ provement in the skin’s looks f 
and feeling. Try it. Remem- ( 
ber it is really quick lathering 

/ —hard water soap. 

Z All Dealer’s Sell It 

Y 

A Large Transparent Cake 10 

Special Trial Offer: Send a 2c stamp 
* and your dealer's 

name for a Free trial cake of JAP 

ROSE Soap. 

JAMES 8S. KIRK & COMPANY 


Wa seme af 


} 


— 


hd 





ASK YOUR DEALER TO 


|| FISH BRAND REFLEX SLICKER | 


JT ALL THE RAIN 


isle); Ae aelei eal 4 


$3.°° EVERYWHERE 
A.J. TOWER CO BOSTON | 











BIG PAY by cxfew'Picn 


©@ can easily learn to play any instru- 
Ment. We give a — lesson certificate 
FREE to customers. Organize a band or 
— town. Lots of pleasure 
ig ¥. Weare one of the old- 
and largest instrument houses in America. 

‘@ bave everything and we guaran 
soa parent fay aj Sew give os Ral eae 
free explaining everything. 


t anywhere at 
Sivreccatier st nene 
IC CO., 113 Jenkins 


itee our goods 









‘= 

¥ $9,000 offered for certain inventions. 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
~ense in Manufacturers, Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


a CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 








Please mention this paper when writing. 














‘ Hearts and ane 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
HOME. 


The April Outlook gives an interest- 
ing article on scientific management ir 
the home, which as a whole is helpful 
to all housekeepers, but does not alto- 
gether cover the situation of the farm 
housewife. The author says: “Given 
a certain piece of work, its completion 
may be accomplished through a variety 
of methods, and by means of varying 
instrumentalities, in greater or less 
time; but there is, generally speaking, 
one scientific method and one best in- 
strumentality. Also, a first-class work- 
er can accomplish a specific task in a 
certain time calculated to a certainty 
by means of an accurate analysis of 
its elements and a study of the time 
actually necessary for each step. Such 
are, in brief, the premises on which-to 
build a method of scientific household 
management.” 

In a factory this is doubtless true, or 
in a household where one worker is 
assigned for each task, but in a farm 
home, with its various interruptions, it 
is as impossible to accurately estimate 
the time required daily for certain du- 
ties of the household as it is to accur- 
ately estimate the time required to 
drive cattle from the road to the barn 
by timing a man “stepping off” the 
distance. Yet this article is worthy of 
careful study; we all waste time by 
aimless movements, and we can profit- 
ably consider how to make more effi- 
cient use of our movements, and how 
to apportion time and strength to our 
various duties in accordance with their 
importance. 


Motherhood comes first, the duty to | 


the unborn and the born child is para- 
mount. Being a wife and a mother is 
our profession; cooking is an essential 
part of this profession; we must spread 
an abundant, wholesome table; but to 
do more than that is often wrong. Cir. 
cumstances might be such that making 
pie and whipping cream in place of 


serving fruit sauce and unwhipped | 


cream, would be a crime against a fam- 
ily, robbing them of the good temper 
of the mother by adding the proverbial 
last straw. 

The above mentioned article gives a 
time study covering the task of mixing 
and baking ordinary biscuit, which it 
claims is typical, as follows: 


TIME STUDY. 

Materials—Flour,.sa!t, soda or baking 
powder, milk, water. 

Toois—Mixing pan, mixing board, meas- 
ures, large spoon, large knife, cutter, bak- 
ing tins. 

Operations—Assembling materials, mix- 
ing dry ingredients, mixing and kneading 
dough, beating, cutting, placing in tins, 
placing tins in oven. 








Details of Operations. 


econds. 





Ss 





1iGoes to cupboard, ge.s mixing 
SIN ROUEN, RMUNEOD 5 3's ns 4s.a-» By 0 Seed 65 
2 Goes to storeroom, brings in 
ee, eee 32 
3Stands gazing out of window...! 102 
4 Gets cook book and finds recipe.. 16 
5\/Measures flour and put it into 
fea are ee 34 
6 Adds salt and baking powder or 
i@ SS eee ee 10 
7 Stirs and mixes dry ingredients.| 62 
§ Time lost in getting miik from | 
NENA oe ek ee eyes | 116 
§ Goes to stove and regulates | 
PRE icninvednnckines is sees sos | 40 
10. Stirs milk into the flour and | 
ee ee ae eae aa: | 220 
11 Adds more flour and kneads.....! 30 
12 Goes to sink, washes hands, | 
goes to pantry for towel....... | 38 
1° Brings in mixing board’and | 
covers with flour.............. 32 
14/Spreads dough on board, beats | 
J i ee eee | 45 
15\Gets biscuit tins, butters them, | 
EE GSES oaks sooo sd:00 00% | 90 
16 Cuts dough into biscuits and | 
I PR NE ck ons cicesasacce 78 
17/Places tins in oven............... 10 





Total mixing time (17 minutes). .!1020 
18| Baking time (24 minutes) 





By a better arrangement of facilities 
and a little planning, time could be saved 
in items 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15. 

To our mind this is not typical. 
Items 1 and 15 would be combined by 
an experienced housekeeper, who would 
also be so familiar with the recipe that 
she would not use 4. The operations 
of 10, 11, 14 and 16 are practically cov- 
ered in 10 and 14. 

We believe every country housekeep- 





er can make better time than the time 
study gives without trying, and save 
two minutes on her own time by spe- 
cial thought. Let your husbands time 
you, ladies, and make every movement 
count. Make yourselves a present of 
your time; you can save it; no one can 
give it to you. Severe prearranged in- 
termittent work is easier on the body 
than lighter, confused, unremitting la- 
bor—hence the harder our work, the 
more necessary it is that we work effi- 
ciently, and with an intermission. 
Scientific management and system is 
needed in the home, but we can not 
have an unyielding system. To know 
what is to be done, who is to do it, 
end when it is to be done, is about as 
far as the farm system can go, for the 
farmer’s wife is never sure of uninter- 
rupted time; she lends a hand wher- 
ever she is needed; she adapts herself 
to whatever change in her system the 
day’s claims may bring. If a pouring 
rain on Monday prevents hanging out 
the clothes, Tuesday’s work is infringed 
on, and so it goes through the week. 
But we can adopt a routine to be in- 
fringed on only in case of emergencies, 
and so accustom ourselves to system- 
atic work and economic use of time. 
If we can save time from our busy 
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days, and, without slighting necessary 
work, make ourselves better fitted to 
instruct and direct our children, and 
more pleasant companions for our hus- 
bands, we can well feel that life is 
worth while. 





FLIES. 


The following on flies and how to 
prevent them is being sent out in bul- 
letin form and on placards: 

Don’t allow flies in your house. 

Don’t permit them near your food— 
especially milk. 

Don’t buy foodstuffs where flies are 
tolerated. 


Don’t eat where flies have access to 
the food. 


Flies are the most dangerous insects 
known to man. 


Flies are the filthiest of all vermin. 
They are born in filth, live on filth, 
and carry filth around with them. They 
are maggots before they are flies. 


Flies are known to be carriers of 
millions of death-dealing disease germs 
—they leave some of these germs 
wherever they alight. 

Flies may infect the food you eat. 
They come to your kitchen or to your 
dining “table, fresh from the privy 
vault, from the garbage box, from the 
manure pile, from the cuspidor, from 
decaying animal or vegetable matter, 
or from the contagious sick room, with 
this sort of filth on their feet and in 
their bodies, and they deposit it on 
your food, and you _ swallow filth 
from privy vaults, etc., etc., if you eat 
food that has come in contact with 
flies. 

Flies may infect you with tubercu- 
losis, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and other infectious diseases. 
They have the habit of feasting on tu- 
berculosis sputum end other discharg- 
es of those sick with these diseases, 
and then go direct to your food, to 
your drink, to the lips of your sleeping 
child, or perhaps to a small, open 
wound on your hands or face. When 


germs are deposited in milk, they mul- 





aia 
tiply very fast; therefore, mj 
never be exposed to flies. - should 

The following suggestions g i 
for getting rid of flies: * Siven 

Screen your windows and door 
it early before fly time, aed eee bc 
screens up until snow falls, . 

Screen all food, especially mi), Do 
not eat food that has been in contact 
with flies. 

Screen the baby’s bed, and keep flies 
away from the baby’s bottle, the baby’s 
food, and the baby’s “comforter,” 

Keep flies away from the sick, espe. 
cially those ill with typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria and tubercy. 
losis. Screen the patient’s bed. Kill 
every fly that enters the sick room 
Immediately disinfect and dispose of 
all discharges. 

Catch the flies as fast as they an 
pear. Use liquid poisons, sticky fly 
papers and traps. 

Place either of these fly poisons in 
shallow dishes throughout the house: 
(a) Two teaspoonfuls of formaldehyde 
to a pint of water, or (b) one dram of 
bichromate of potash dissolved in two 
ounces of water, sweetened with plen- 
ty of sugar. 

To quickly clear roms of flies, burn 
pyrethrum powder or blow powdered 
black flag into the air of the room 
with a powder blower. This causes 
flies to fall to the floor in a stunned 
condition. They must then be gathered 
up and destroyed. 

To eliminate the breeding places of 
flies the following methods are sug. 
gested: 

Sprinkle chloride of lime or kero- 
sene over contents of privy vaults and 
garbage boxes. Keep garbage recep- 
tacles tightly covered, clean the cang 
every day, the boxes every week. Keep 
the ground around garbage boxes 
clean. 

Sprinkle chloride of lime over ma- 
nure piles, old paper, old straw and 
other refuse of.like nature. -Keep ma- 
nure in screened pit or vault if pos- 
sible. Manure should be removed at 
least every week. 

Pour kerosene into the drains. Keep 
sewerage system in good order, repair 
all leaks immediately. ; 

Clean cuspidors every day. Keep a 
five per cent solution of carbolic acid 
in them all the time. Get rid of saw- 
dust boxes used as cuspidors—destroy 
them—they are unsanitary. 

Don’t allow dirt to accumulate in 
corners, behind doors, back of radi- 
ators, under stoves, etc. 

Allow no decaying matter of any sort 
to accumulate.on or near your prem- 
ises. 

Flies in the home indicate a care- 
less housekeeper. Remember: No 
dirt, no flies. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


A sister writes: 

“T have always greatly enjoyed read- 
ing in this department, and would like 
to see some recipes for using cocoa 
shells. I saw advertised in a paper 
that cocoa shells were very nutritious 
food, and bought some; but found that 
I did not know how to serve them.” 











If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodck. 








You can easily make good 
pictures with a 


KODAK 


Simplicity has made the Kodak 
way the easy way in picture 
taking; quality has made the 
Kodak way the sure way. 


Kodaks $5.00 and up. Brownie Cameras, 
(they work like Kodaks) $1.00 to $12.00 are 
fully described in the Kodak catalogue. Free 
at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
393 State Street, 








* ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SI 1 if 
THE LAW OF LOVE. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for May 12, 1912. Luke, 6:27-38; 
Romans, 13:8-10.) 

“But I say unto you that hear, Love 
your enemies, do good to them that 
pate you, (28) bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully 
yse you. (29) To him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek, offer also the 
other; and from him that taketh away 
thy cloak withhold not thy coat also. 
(30) Give to every one that asketh 
thee: and of him that taketh away thy 
goods, ask them not again. (31) And 
as ye would that men should do to 

u, do ye also to them likewise. (32) 
‘And if ye love them that love you, 
what thank have ye? for even sinners 
love those that love them. (33) And 
if ye do good to them that do good to 
you, what thank have ye? for even sin- 
ners do the same. (34) And if ye lend 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, 
what thank have ye? even sinners 
lend to sinners, to receive again as 
much. (35) But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, nevei 
despairing; and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be the sons of the 
Most High: for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil. (36) Be ye mer- 
ciful, even as your Father is merciful. 
(37) And judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged: and condemn not, and ye 
shall not be condemned: release, and 
ye shall be released: (38) give, and it 
shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, run- 
ning over, shall they give into your 
bosom. For with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you 
again. 

“(8) Owe no man anything, save to 
love one another: for he that loveth 
his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. (9) 
For this, Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not covet, and if 
there be any other commandment, it 
is summed up in this word, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor ag thy- 
self. (10) Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor: love therefore is the fulfill- 
ment of the law.” 7 

If we are to get the true meaning 
and imbibe the spirit of this lesson, 
we must remember where and to whom 
and under what circumstances it was 





first given. The lesson is from Luke,’ 


and therefore was given to the mis- 
cellaneous audience after Christ came 
down from the mountain, and is an ex- 
tension, with variations befitting the 
different conditions, of the sermon de- 
livered on the mountain more especial- 
ly to the disciples. The people whom 
Jesus is now addressing had been re- 
ligiously taught to love their neighbor 
and hate their enemy. Their teachers 
had perverted the legal maxim of Mo- 
ses, adapted to meet the requirements 
of a semi-barbarous people, “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” into 
a maxim governing individual conduct, 
for which it was never intended. From 
the maxim of Moses, intended for in- 
divid al conduct, “Thou shalt love thy 
neizibor as thyself,” they drew a cor- 
rollary: “Thou shalt hate thine en- 
emy.’ Then they limited the word 
“neighbor” to their own immediate rel- 
atives and personal friends. The par- 
able of the good Samaritan shows 
Christ’s method of dealing with people 
Who held this restricted meaning of 
the word “neighbor.” 

The Jews had been taught to regard 
all Gentiles as their enemies, whom it 
Was their religious duty to hate. With 
this sort of teaching it is no wonder 
that later Roman historians described 
the Jewish people as “haters of and 
hated by the entire human race.” The 
Jew had enough of our own sort of 
human nature to extend this hatred fo 
any man who had offended him in any 
Way, and he rejoiced that in this he 
had behind him the sanctions of reli- 
£10n as interpreted by those who were 
Tegarded as its highest exponents. To 
& people thus taught in the name of 
Teligion to carry a knife up the sleeve 
and lie in wait at the end of the lane, 
to get even in some way with every 
man who did them a real or apparent 








wrong, Jesus reveals the law and the 
practice of the kingdom of heaven 
which He had come to establish. 


I say unto you all—not the disciples 
only, but to all within the reach of my 
voice: Your teachers say: Love your 
neighbors, hate your enemies, get even 
with them in some way. I say: Love 
your enemies; love all men, Jew and 
Gentile, Pharisee and Scribe, even the 
despised pubiican. If they, hate you, 
don’t hate them; but do them a good 
turn when you can. This is the law 
of the kingdom I came to establish. If 


they curse and insult you, don’t curse j. 


them in return, but bless them and go 
into your closet and pray for them. A 
hard lesson for any of us, even taught 
as we have been all our life long the 
gospel of love. But quite apart from 
religion, it is sound philosophy; for a 
man can not keep on hating us very 
long, if we show no hatred in return. 
He can not long continue to curse us, 
if he knows that we are examining 
ourselves before God and seeking to 
find palliations or excuses for his con- 
duct, and asking our Maker to judge 
between us and put him in a better 
frame of mind. 


The two verses that follow must not 
be interpreted with a slavish literality. 
Every speaker to a miscellaneous audi- 
ence says things which, taken apart 
from the occasion, and without the 
tones of his voice, the gesture and ex- 
pression of the eye, would not express 
the real meaning he meant to convey. 
Jesus was not presenting a man with- 
out proper self-respect as an ideal citi- 
zen of the kingdom. His own conduct 
is the best interpretation of His spok- 
en words. When He was being brought 
before Pilate and was smitten by one 
of the officers, he resented it and said: 
“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil,” that is, prove it; “but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” Paul, 
when the high priest commanded a 
bystander to smite him on the mouth, 
resented the insult by saying: “God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall: 
and sittest thou to judge me accord- 
ing to the law, and commandest me to 
be smitten contrary to the law?” He 
then apologized to him because he was 
a high priest, but none the less did he 
in a manly way resent the injustice. 


_ All people who act according to the 
gospel of Beelzebub, the gospel of 
hate, get into trouble, and Jesus, in 
effect, says: Rather than get into a 
lawsuit for the price of the cheaper 
garment, the coat, stand the loss of 
both it and the dearer garment, the 
cloak. In other words, keep out of 
lawsuits, and lose cheerfully rather 
than get into the courts over trifling 
matters that involve no moral princi- 
ple. This is the sound sense that lies 
under verse 29. He does not advise 
the Christian to be a milksop, or a 
Uriah Heep, but rather: Be a man, 
and show your manhood by keeping 
your temper under great provocation. 
How do you want men to treat you? 
Well, think it over, and remember that 
that is the way you should treat oth- 
ers. Make your self-love and your self- 
respect the measure of your love and 
respect for your neighbor, even to the 
man who has done you wrong. 

People who pride themselves on get- 
ting even with those who wrong them 


-are likely to take a like pride in their 


loyalty to their friends. Jesus says to 
them: ‘Suppose you do love those who 
love you; what credit is that to you? 
The most disreputable do that much. 
There is honor even among thieves. 
If you do good only to those who do 
good to you, what credit is there in 
that? Even sinners entirely out of 
the pale of decent society do that much 
—and they take no credit for it. If 
you lend your credit at the bank only 
to those who can back your notes, 
what merit is there in that? Those 
who make no claims to piety do that 
much. Doing good to people who do 
you good turns, while all right in it- 
self, is no evidence of holiness or 
piety. If you would live worthily, do 
good to those who will do you harm 
if they have a chance. Help the man 
who is worthy, even if his signature 
gives no value to your note at the 
bank. Thus you will be like your 














Rough and Tough Wear 


= As soon as you slip on a Star of the West Shoe you 
|. know you've found a comfortable work shoe at last. 
Rarer After you have tried for months to 














There are months of rough wear in every pair of 
these soft, pliable, honestly made, trebly stitched 
shoes of toughest, wear-defying leather. Lots of 
men say there “doesn’t seem to be any wear out # 
these Star of the West Shoes” and we know that you 
have never bought shoes so wonderful for wear and 
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yet so comfortable and easy on the feet. Great for 


men who walk a lot or work all day 
on their feet. If you don’t know where 


me to go for Star of the West Shoes ho 


»ONS 

pd 
don’t buy another make but drop tarof the Wes. 
us a post card for our FREE _ 


book ‘“‘Long Live Your Shoes !” 


= 


E. B. Pickenbrock & Sons 


229 Main St., Dubuque, fowa. 

















YOUR FATHER AND GRANDFATHER 


may have done business with us. We have carried the fire insurance of many 
Iowa families for forty-seven years—Father—Son—and Grandson. Our Company 
has kept pace with the growth of the state and today is the strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Iowa and writes more than twice the amount of insurance for 
Iowa farmers than is written in any other com J. You want the best. So do 
we. Quick service in settling losses, and the best 

assets for your protection are over $1,300,000.00. Capital, $200,000.00. 
$246,827.92. Losses paid, $7,492,014.10. 


See our agent or write Company at Des Moines. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is insured in this company. 


HAWKEYE & DES MOINES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


obtainable yee Our 
Surplus, 














Father in heaven, who causes the sun 
to shine alike on both the evil and the 
good, and sends the rain alike on both 
the just and the unjust. Instead of 
cruelty, show mercy; and thus become 
godlike. = 

In your dealings with men, you must 
form some sort of judgment of them, 
but remember that you can not know 
all the facts of a man’s life. There- 


fore, always put the most favorable- 


construction you can on his deeds; for 
if you accustom yourself to harsh, un- 
charitable judgment, you will get the 
reputation of a hard man; and when 
you make a mistake, as we all do, 
your neighbors will give you the same 
kind of harsh judgment. On the other 
hand, be generous. Give full measure, 
even over-measure, to those with whom 
you are dealing, and you will receive 
at their hands like measure. Men dis- 
like to give even fair measure to the 
stingy. They give scant justice to the 
unjust, but they will give full measure 
to the generous. In short, you make 
for yourself the yardstick with which 
you shall be measured. 

In the passage from Romans append- 
ed to the lesson, Saint Paul sets forth 
the one debt we can never pay: the 
debt of love, not to our friends only, 
but to all our fellowmen. The whole 
law is fulfilled in this one command- 
ment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

To sum it all up: Jesus commends 
to every man in this miscellaneous as- 
sembly which he was addressing the 
altruistic as opposed to the selfish life. 
And when we come to think it over, 
underneath it all lies the soundest phi- 
losophy. The only way a character 
worth having can be formed is by do- 
ing good to others. The only class of 
men that are ever remembered with 
a desirable remembrance is the class 
of men who have lived altruistic lives. 
The names of the selfish and unjust 
are practically forgotten by the time 
monuments are erected over their 
graves. Even in Solomon’s time it was 
recognized that “The righteous shall 
be had in everlasting remembrance; 





* but the desire of the wicked 
shall perish.” 
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Where the Well Dressed Women, Who 
Wish to Save Money, Come From 


At your disposal madam, in this book, is 
the pick of the new spring clothing. These 
suits, dresses and waists are the same 

leasing designs and fabrics shown in all the 
9 t class fashion magazines and displayed 








below what others charge. This is because 
we sell direct to you without your having to 
pay un ts to agents and dealers. 

ndergarments, hats, shoes, gloves, parasols, 
dry —a full line of new, attractive, ser- 
viceable dress accessoriés—are also shown in 
this book at worth while money saving prices. 


Y pring 
from this book, will be prettier, more coment, 
than ever. Besides, think of the money you’ 


save. 

Put your name and address on these two lines. 
Cut this co and send it by the next mail if possi- 
bie. We will send you your copy of this money sav- 
ing buying guide at once. 


MONTCOMERY WARE A FR 
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an futomobile Schooi 


OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicage, Ill., is the 
oldest, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write for filustrated cata- 
log No. 5. F, E, Epwarps, Educational Director. 
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CLEAR FIR SILOS 


Complete With 
Roof in One 
Shipment 


S Made on Pacific coast 
y —home of fir luamber— 
one piece clear staves 
only—air-tight swing- 
open hearth 
and anh- 









ing door 
. steel hoops 
\. chors. 


A New 
System 


We sell our silos 








through retail lumber 
dealers in every town, 
You save freight and 
agent's expenses. We 
back our silo with our 
reputation for square 
dealing Write us for 
q free book or ask your 





<a dealer. 


Licensed under the 
The Weyerhaeuser Silo i)... 000: 
Made only by 
WEYVERHAE!L SEK LUMBER COMPANY 
Everett, Washington 





Use our experience in 
construction for a com- 
plete silo or let us fur- 
nish you all the material. 

We protect you against 
all patents by using our 


methods. 


Our material is the 
best, shown by test. 
Ask for our book, 


“Clay Products for Per- 
manent FarmBuildings.” 





It is a Revelation 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Successors to Dallas Co. Brick & Tile Works 
ADEL, IOWA 
Maker of “ADEL” TILE. 


Special Silo 


Propositions toYou 


Get these offers—then decide on a Cham- 
pion. Western Made for Western Trade. Con- 
tinuous door front trussed and 
bra with angle iron and 4" 2& 
chranel steel. Double latch 
ladder secures doors and 
supports heaviest man. Adjustable 
hoops keep staves tight. Redwood 
doors—can’t shrink or bind. 


5S Money Saving Ways to 
Buy the Champion Silo. 

No. 1--For single silo and cutter. 
No. 2—For two silos and cutter. No. 
$—For three silos and cutter. No. 4— 
For four silos and cutter. No. 5—For 
five silos and cutter. 

Write for Free Catalog. Tell me 
which proposition you want. 

Keller 3. Bell, Western Silo Co., 

105 11th St., Des Moines, Ta. 














<=You can buy 
an INDIANA SILO 
on our plan and 
never know you 
have spent a cent! 


The best proposition ever of- 
fered. 2a” Write us a postal for 
our special plan and our free 
book entitled ‘Silo Profits.” The 
book tells WHY you should have 
@ Silo and our pian tells HOW 
you can get one. 

INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 
The largest makers of Silos inthe 
world. Address nearest factory: 
384 Union Bidg., Anderson, Ind. 

* Indiana Bidg., Des Moines, Ia, 

“ Blio Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hinged doors, self-adjusting tie 
rods, box car grab iron lad- 
der, non-collapsible door framcs, 
malleable iron door clamps, etc., 
make the Idealthe most practical 
siloonthe market. Agents wanted in every 
county. Write today for free illustrated cata- 
log and attractive agents proposition. 
THE IDEAL SILO CO. 


511 Great Northern Building, Chicago, Ul. 
(PATENTED) 

Direct from Factory. A permanent 
structure adds value toyour farm—not 4 
liability, but an asset. A clean, safe 
container of silage. All sizes. Guaran- 
teed fordurability. 
troubles with the other kinds, FREE 
CATALOG. Address nearest factory. 


H. W. HARRY MFG. CO., Dept. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., AND MASSILLON, OHIO 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 








CAKED UDDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a cow which had a calf 
about four weeks ago and one teat 
seems to be clotted up. We used a 
milk pipe for it for about a week and 
then left it alone. The cow got aw- 
fully poor and all four legs swelled 
up. She cannot get up any more. She 
eats and drinks all right and at first 
gave a pail of milk but now gives no 
milk. 

As usual, caked udder seems to be 
causing much trouble this spring. In 
a mild form it is a natural accompani- 
ment of calving, but heavy milking 
cows carelessly handled develop se- 
vere forms of the trouble. Exposure 
to cold and drafts, lying on hard, cold 
ground, irregular milking, overfeeding 
and sudden changes in feed, and kicks 
and bruises to the udder are al! likely 
to aggravate the trouble. The worst 
cases of caked udder seem to be 
caused by a germ and we would not be 
surprised if it were germ infection 
that has been making our correspond- 
ent’s cow so sick. We fear that when 
he put the milk tube in the clotted 
teat he did not take proper pains to 
disinfect it and may therefore have 
intreduced disease germs into the 
udder. 

The first thing to do in treatment of 
caked udder is, as soon as possible, to 
separate the affected cow from other 
animals in the herd. The next step 
in treatment for those who have not 
had much experience with the disease 
is to call in a veterinarian. Our corre- 
spondent should by all means call in 
a veterinarian. But if it is inconven- 
ient for him to get one in his locality 
we suggest that he try the following 
treatment: 

Give a drench of some such good 
physic as a pound of Epsom salts and 
an ounce of ginger in a quart of warm 
water. Give this from a long necked 
bottle, taking care not to hold the 
cow’s head above the level of her 
back or to pull it around to one side. 
Give a tablespoonful of powdered salt- 
peter in the drinking water two or 
three times daily. As a stimulant it 
may help to give, in severe cases, 
every three or four hours, a half pint 
of warm water in which has been dis- 
solved four tablespoonfuls of whiskey 
and ten drops of tincture of aconite. 
Every second dose substitute for the 
aconite ten drops of fluid extract of 
belladonna. If the udder is very se- 
verely affected some _ veterinarians 
think that one of the best remedies 
is from two to four drams of fluid ex- 
tract of pokeroot added to the above 
stimulant. 

One of the most important parts of 
the treatment, especially in mild cases, 
is thoroughly to massage the udder 
and work in some ointment. One of 
the best is made by mixing two 
ounces of fluid extract of belladonna 
leaves with four ounces of fluid ex- 
tract of pokeroot and eight ounces of 
soap liniment. Lard may be used in- 
stead of the soap liniment. In very 
severe cases it is best to apply warm 
bandages to the udder every hour or 
so, massaging thoroughly while the 
bandages are being renewed. There 
is nothing like “elbow grease” to cure 
mild cases of caked udder. 





A PROFITABLE DAIRY HERD. 


From an Illinois county exchange we 
take the following story of how George 
J. Weisemann, a patron of the La 
Grange creamery, built up a profitable 
dairy herd: 

“When Mr. Weisemann started out 
for hine~*, he had little more than 
good heann, good judgment, and the 
ambition to succeed, for his capital. 
At the sale of the stock of his father- 
in-law, W. H. Solter, he bought several 
of the most productive cows, individ- 


uals whose qualities he knew first 
hand. This was the beginning of his 
herd. With what care he hac looked 


aiter his cows, selected the best, weed- 
ed out the least valuable, improved the 
herd by breeding and brought it to its 
present profitable stage of develop- 
ment, let the figures speak. 

“In 1905 he milked thirty-two cows 
and received checks from the cream- 





What can we do for this cow?” | 




















great dairy of 220 cows at 
Kirkeville, Mo., where the 
Tubuler has been in con- 
stant use for many years, 
end has skimmed millions 
of pounds of milk. 














Where Money Is Made 


are closely watched and the finest cream 
is demanded, 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 
Are Used Exclusively 


There is good reason why dairymen wanting most money 
and making most money use Tubulars exclusively. 
by investigation and experience that Tubulars have twice 
the skimming force and therefore skim twice as clean as 
others, thus paying a profit no other separator can pay. And they know 
that dairy Tubulars contain no disks and therefore produce finer, smoother, 
higher quality cream than others, Many of these men have discarded 
other separators for Tubulars. 

f you value extra profit, or believe successf1l men are the kind to 
follow, you will write at once for our 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg, 
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Handsome Catalog No. 175 


: Chicago, il, 
i. Ore.; Dallas, T 
Can. Agencies Everywhere 
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It is more important than a certificate of registry. You can’t tell by the appearance of 
the herd. They may be the very picture of health and yet the tubercle germ may be 
present doing its deadly work. In a few months the State may order them 


xs 


killed, entailing greatlossto you. Have the test made now. You can easily 
be get higher prices for your products. 


Your Veterinarian will be glad to u:. 


Mulford Tuberculin 


“The Reliable Test’’ 


The Mulford laboratories are known all over 
the world. 


Every department of the Mulford 


laboratories is under the personal direction of 


experts. The same care is taken 
in the preparation and testing of 
Mulford Tuberculin as though it 
were for human use. 


Send for Tuberculin 
Literature 


‘ Tells how to prevent spread of the 
disease, and precautions to be observed. 


Send now—don’t wait. 


Other Mulford Products 


Blackleg and Anthrax Vaccines, Hog 
Cholera Serum, Mallein, Antitoxin 
for Lockjaw, Serum for Distemper. 


H. K. Mulford Co., Chemists, Philadelphia 


New York 
San Francisco 
Kansas City 





St. Louis 
Chi 
Seattle 








Before You Milk Your Cows Again 


Write 
for the 
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GREAT WESTERN 
SEPARATOR Book Sent 


Our free book is a gold mine of cream and butter-profit facts. 
It tells you how to get a// the cream, highest quality cream, 
with Zastworkand biggestprofits for the longest term of years. Itshows 
you in plain figures how to make from $5.00 to $18. 

every Cow, per year, whether you now own a cream separator 
Don’t you want this great book, FREE? Get all the 


Facts You Want to Know About Separators 


Read about the Great Western. Note-that the bowl delivers cream from the top and 
skim-milk from the bottom, so there’s no chance of their mixing. It is self-drain- 
ing and self-flushing; thereare no long tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices, 
or ragged edges to hold milk and coilect dirt. The Great Western is ball-bearing 
throughout. Perfectly uniform balls, 50 to 100% harder than regular, Ball races 
tempered so file cannot touch them. We will arrange for you to get a Great 
Western on any kind of a trial to prove our claims are not strong enough. 

Just mail us your name and address on a 1 for the big, fine, 

Now! illustrated Great Western Boek, _— ™ 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 





FREE 













00 more from 


447C Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
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ery amounting to $1,119.10, the aver- 
age price paid for butter-fat being 24%4 
cents. That first year his cows re- 
turned to him an average of only $35 
each. In 1906 the same number of 
cows brought in $1,494.10, butter-fat 
averaging 26 1-6 cents. In 1907, the 
herd again numbering thirty-two cows, 
the receipts were $1,711.45, with but- 
ter-fat at 27% cents. In 1908, cream- 
ery checks totalled $2,055.85, butter- 
fat being 29 7-12 cents, the herd re- 
maining at the same figure. In the 
year 1909, the butter fat average fell 





to 29 1-6 cents, but the receipts from 
his thirty-two cows rose to $2,318.20. 
Mr. Weisemann milked only twenty- 
seven cows in 1910, but in that year he 
reached the coveted $100 average, but- 
ter-fat at 30 1-12 cents helping his 
checks to climb to $2,709.20. In 1911, 
with butter-fat off to 28% cents, thirty 
cows earned $2,803.95, about $93.50 
each, a gain per herd of $1,684.85 in 
seven years, an average gain per coW 
of $58.50. 

“Now this average gain was not by 
any means entirely due to the iy 
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SLOUDENS Bird 
oe Barn Doo; 


This isthe only 
y Hanger of Ser 
Vind Lifetime Durability. Weather- 
proof, Bird-proof, Clog-proof. Ends 
your Barn Door Troubles for all time. 


patente 
track and barn to rot siding. 
enclosed, except narrow sliton # 
: doable tandem trolleys on roller bearings; 
bind, stick, jerk, break or jump track—rolls 
a and easy all the time. 
go make a full line of Hay Tools and Dairy, 
yan Equipments—all guaranteed, all patented 


makers. 
“ognogs a2 valaab!e books free. 


rite tod 
"LOUDER 8 MACHINERY CO 5] 


er acme 00 
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THE THE HINGE-DOOR 


BUILT 





an exclusive 
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half-inch tongues and yreoves— 
heavy al-steel dvor-frame— 
hinges form ladder—billet steel 
heups—a silo with every von- 
vovicnce and built to last a life- 
time. Write for catalog. 
— one Ae iy 


re Branch: Peis Creain- 
er, Co.. Box 17, Topeka. Kan. 
* Missouri Branch = oe Brow., 
Hos 17. Maryvilic, 


VERNIER SILO 


One-Piece Fir Staves 
Cypress Doors 


The most durable and satisfac- 
tery material for silos it’s possi- 
ble to get. Doors are collapsi- 
ble; open easily, shut tight; will 
not shrink or swell, as cypress is 
least affected by moisture. 

Write today for full particu- 
lars about our silo. It’s the one 
you want, You'll buy of us if 
you investigate. Built to last 
and will prove most satisfactory. 


VERNIER MFG. CO. 
soxns® Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Silos aecsy 


IM] Double ife of your sito 
AVENARIUS S CAMEOLENESE 
(Registered) 


Stops decay. Used on roofs, wind- 
barns, chicken coops, fence posts. 
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Complete with Anchor Posts 
Sold Direct a 
mar my 5 Yt po 7 
Pumps, Windmills, Pipe, Plumb- 
tng Goods, Water orks ‘Systems 
and Lighting Plants. 
Write Fore Oar Valaable Book 
IT IS FREE 
Missouri Water and Steam Supply Co., 





823 S. Gth St. St. Joseph, Mo. 














The Perfect Hoo Waterer 


The Easiest Cleaned 
and Most Sanitary Waterer On the Market 


Greatly Improved and Simplified 
Write for circular and price to 


JEFFERY & TOMAN, — Gherokee, Sowa 





“Wir ecy m track, fruits, ase 
poe age ie nado al So 
© prices—wag' 
ds in ao eyeagen 
dealers, 


market, 


~ “esi ato” saysone. Geta 
ot at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 
\ ‘sizes any wagon~sustain any toad © 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs frec. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 75817th St.. Racine, Wis. 











creased price of butter-fat. The differ- 
ence in the average price of butter-fat 
in- 1905 and 1911 shows a rise of 4% 
cents. In 1910, Mr. Weisemann’s best 
year, the average production of butter- 
fat of his herd was 330 pounds. At 4% 
cents this shows only $14.85 gain per 
cow attributable to difference in the 
price of butter-fat. This leaves an av- 
erage gain per cow in seven years of 
$43.65, which must be charged directly 
to breeding and the selection of the 
best types, to good feeding and hous- 
ing, and to regular and careful milk- 
ing. 
“But this improvement has _ not 
ceased. In fact, 1912 promises to be 
his best year. In January twenty-six 
cows brought in $385.55, an average of 
$14.83 per cow, and February shows 
almost as good a record, the receipts 
being $379. So there is continual en- 
couragement and a new goal each time 
the old one is reached. Mr. Weise- 
mann is now aiming to replace all his 
grade cows with pure-bred animals as 


good individually as his present stock, 


or better. 

“Besides being partly the result of 
breeding and selection, the improve- 
ment of his herd in milking qualities, 
according to Mr. Weisemann, is the 
result of good, regular care in feeding 
and sheltering, and regular milking. 
Milking on, the Weisemann farm be- 
gins at five ‘o’clock every morning and 
five o’clock every evening, winter or 
summer, cold or hot, rain or shine, and 
the cows respond to this treatment.” 





SEALING THE SILO. 


*An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I read in your paper of sealing a 
silo in the spring to preserve the sil- 
age. I have about one-fifth of my sil- 
age left, and wish to keep it for a dry 
time in the summer, or till I refill in 
the fall. Is there some way to cover it 
with something to prevent the top 
from spoiling? I have been thinking 
of putting on litter from the barn mow 
floor or some old threshed clover. Will 
you kindly tell me how to fix it to keep 
it best, as this is my first experience 
with a silo.” 


Will our readers kindly tell us what 
methods they have found best to use in 
the sealing of silos? A number of 
methods are in common use, but we 
know of no particular one which stands 
out as best. The general principle that 
governs in covering silage is the keep- 
ing out of all air. When silos first came 
into use this purpose was attained by 
putting on heavily weighted boards. At 
present some people seal their silos by 
running in litter, chaffed straw, or oth- 
er finely cut waste material. Some 
moisten this material and sow oais on 
it. It seems to us that the most prac- 
tical plan of sealing silos is either to 
soak the upper six inches thoroughly 
and pack down tightly for <-ur or five 
days in succession, or else when such 
waste material as mow litter, oat chaff, 
etc., is available, to put a layer of five 
or six inches of this on top of the sil- 
age and soak thoroughly and tramp 
down for five or six days in succession. 
Any plan which shuts the air out from 
the silage in a cheap and convenient 
manner will do. 





COMPUTING DAIRY RATIONS. 


To those of our readers who make a 
careful study of dairy feeding, Bulle- 
tin 114 of the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station wil] be very interesting. 
The principles in dairy feeding are 
gone into both in a theoretical and 
practical manner. In a rough way the 
following rules are laid down as good: 

1. Feed grain in proportion to milk 
yields, i. e., give her, for example, one 
pound of grain mixture per day for 
each three or four pounds of milk 
produced. 

2. Feed all the roughage which the 
cow will eat up clean, up to the point 
where she gains too much in weight. 

Whenever she becomes too fat 
reduce the amount of roughage, leav- 
ing the amount of grain to be deter- 
mined by the milk yield. 

Food requirements for cows of dif- 
ferent. weights and cows producing 
different amounts of milk are given in 
tables. Most of our readers will find 
the methods as described in the bulle- 
tin extremely scientific, but after they 
have studied it a littl they will find it 
quite simple and, we believe, quite 
practical. Of all the experimeut sta- 
tions the Pennsylvania has done the 
most scientific work with feeding 
stock. We therefore commend Bulle- 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Their Great Simplicity 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS EXCEL ALL OTHER 
separators not only in thoroughness of separation, sanitary 
cleanliness, ease of running and durability—but as well in 
their great simplicity. 

THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE 

operation, cleaning, adjustment or repair - 

of a modern De Laval Cream Separator 
which requires expert knowledge or 
special tools. 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS 
which require frequent adjustment 
in order to maintain good running 
or to conform to varying conditions 
in the every-day use of a cream 
separator. 


THERE IS NO NEED TO FIT 

and adjust parts to get them to- 

gether right. They are so 
carefully and accurately made 

Complete gearing of that they cannot help go to- 

tor asit would appear gether right. All rings 

fomticfamcette 8nd bushings are easy to re- 
machine. Note the remarkable simplicity place. There are no compli- 
of construction. cated springs, keys, ball bear- 

ings or other fittings, that only an expert can properly adjust. 

IN FACT, SO SIMPLE IS THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
De Laval machine that a person who has never touched a 
separator before can, if need be, take a modern De Laval 
machine completely apart within a few minutes and then put 
it together again as quickly. This is something which cannot 
be done outside a shop with any other separator. 

THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE MACHINE THAT 
cannot be taken apart, removed or replaced by any one who 
can use a wrench or screwdriver. In fact, the only tool which 
is needed in the use and operation of a De Laval Cream Separa- 
tor is the combination wrench and screw driver illustrated below. 

THE ONLY WAY TO PROPERLY UNDERSTAND AND 
‘appreciate De Laval superiority to other separators, is to look 
over, and better still to try, a 1912 De Laval machine. Every 
De Laval agent is glad to afford prospective buyers the oppor- 

tunity to see and try a De Laval Separator. 




























Combination Wrench, furnished with each De Laval machine, 
which is the orfly tool required in setting up, taking down or 
using the De Laval, the most simple cream separator ever built. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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The best thought of mechanical experts, best 
materials, best skilled labor, and the biggest factory, all combine to make the 


» W t | Bo the best sr aon ge in all 
the world—a fact w 
a er 00 y is proven by the / 2% 
recent winning of gold medal in World's Competition. 


This great engine gives the most 

tat t©7 smallest cost—the best service with 
the least attention— longest life for F 
the lowest price. 

It is the simplest engine made—has fewest 
parts, starts easy in coldest weather, its speed 
lever works like the throttle of a locomotive, 
patented Mixer, new, simple, positive Igniter and 
ager ee icotaree Parts interchange- 


X. = _ 
YEAR f GUARANTE: 

qo een Cream 
is an old reliable, 

Separator tBosonghly tested, 
Lat close skimming, standard machine. 
Skims down to 1-100 of 1% of the cream. 
Low, convenient, light-running, easy 


toclean, heavy base,etc. Guaran 
§ Years. Write today for FREE catalogs 


SAI Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co.,1 86 W- 3rdAve. Waterloo, lowa 
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tin 114 to the careful attention of those 
of our readers who wish to make a 
detailed study of the cheapest and best 
way to feed dairy cows. This bulletin 
may be had on application to the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station, at 
State College, Centre county, Penn. 
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Steel Shingles Last 
Longer Than Building 











t against lightning. Perfect pro- 
— from fire. Last 5 times longer than wood 
EDWARDS ‘‘REO” SHINGLES 
TIGHTCOTE GALVANIZED 


Each shingle is high grade steel, dipped 


No leaks— 
roof. Guaranteed i 


into molten zinc. Edges as well as side gal- 
vanized. Rust proof and rot proof. Come 
in sheets 5 to 12 feet long, 24 inches wide. 
All ready to put on. Anvone can doit. Can 
be applied over wood shingles or sheathing, 
12 inches apart. 

We agree to refund the amount paid in 
every case where a roof covered with 
Edwards Interlocking “Reo” Steel Shingles 
is destroyed by lightning. GUARANTY 
BACKED BY OUR $10,000 IRONCLAD 
BOND STANDS FOREVER. Ask for Big 
Free Roofing Catalog No. 576, with special 
low prices. Freight prepaid. Send dimen- 
sions of your buildings and we will quote you 


cost. Write today. (74) 
THE EDWARDS MFC. CO. 
526-576 Lock Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Lergest Mirs. of Stee! Reofing Material in the World 


ings Copper 
K Vishtning Rods 
Endorsed by 

®) fikienica Connie 








The reduction in the rates 
which Insurance companies 
will make if your building is pro- 
tected by King Rods, wil! soon pay 
forthe rods. Your building may 
o be siruck by lightning tomorrow. 
»perfrom lightning is great. Government 
etige 6.256 buildings destroyed and 563 
people and 4,250 head of stock killed in one year. 
No building protected by my Lightning Rods was 
ever struck by lightning, and there are thousands 
of them thus protected. My rods are made of pure, 
soft copper and have the strongest possible electri¢ 
m conductivity. They are scientifically put up. 
My legally binding guarantee goes with every rod 
Write me. I'll save you money. ~ 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED in every county. Ihave 
a money making proposition for the right man. 
rREsDEnT 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





This Tool Will Pry 
Into Anything 


Built for rough-and-tumble work. 
Prying joists, raising floors, wreck- 
ing pens and buildings, removing 
siding, getting “into” and “un- 
der” things generally. Great- 
est nail-puller on earth — 
pulls them straight, and 
high as @ man can 
reach. Won't “chaw” 
orsplitwood. Pays 
for itself over 
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te Special tool. 


BONNER 
Pry Bars 


are made in two sizes, 


andoveragain 14-inch at 75c and 23-inch 
in nailsand &t¢1. Made from drop-forged 
lumber special-formula steel, finely 
saved. tempered. Best thing you ever 


gotyourhandon. Get one today 
at your dealer's. If not with him, 
Will ship you direct upon receipt of 
Price, charges prepaid. Send dealer's 
name. Also makers of BONNER’S FARMER'S KITS. 


C. E. BONNER MPG. CO., Champaign, Ill. 
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An instantaneous shaft 
coupler. Push down the 
lever to release—pull up to 
fasten. Safe, silent, durable. 
Fits any pole or shaft eye 
& and any buggy, old or new. 


No rattle; no tools; no 
effort. 25e. per pair at hard- 
ware, carriage and harness 
dealers or 85e. from us. 


vet ute cn, QUICK: 








North East Pa. Shift 
BOOK ON SOIL 


FRE AERATION 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1 issued by the Du Pent 
Dept. of Agriculture treats of soil aeration. Pro- 
gressive farmers realize the important bearing of 
underground air on quality and quantity of crops. 

ington, Delaware. 





Address Dept. 188, DU PONT POWDER CO., Witm 


| Boys’ Corner } 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
Wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
Wants to tell us something which be has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 











POPCORN. 


For five cents I bought a sack of 
popcorn. It weighed just three ounces. 
Surely, there must be money in the 
popcorn business. Shelled popcorn at 
retail costs only about five cents a 
pound, and besides the labor of pop- 
ping there is only the expense of but- 
tering and salting. “There must be a 
profit of at least three cents on every 
bag of popcorn,” said I to myself. And 
then I thought again: “If it were only 
convenient for the man who grew this 
popcorn to pop it and sell it, wouldn’t 
he make a great profit?” It costs only 
about four or five dollars more per acre 
to grow popcorn than field corn, and 
the average yield is about a ton and a 
quarter to the acre. For a cent a 
farmer could grow enough popcorn to 
make at least five or six sacks. 

Why shouldn’t every boy grow suf- 
ficient popcorn for home use next win- 
ter? A quarter of an acre would be 
more than enough. Long-headed boys 


who want to make some money next 
winter might raise more and pop what 
they have left over and sell it in town. 
If it were possible to sell popcorn at 
three ounces for a nickel, as do the 
street venders in the city, a net profit 
of $200 could easily be made from an 
acre of popcorn. Of course such a 
large profit would not be likely, for in 
most towns there is not much of a 
demand for popcorn. Really there 
should be, for popcorn not only tastes 
good, but it is fine food. Pound for 
pound, popcorn is worth more than 
wheat bread. 

Probably the biggest popcorn raising 
district in the world is up in north 
central Iowa, in Sac county. Here 
they grow the crop in big fields, and 
sell it in large quantities to commis- 
sion men, who ship it to Chicago to 
sell it out to the wholesale dealers, 
and these to the retailers, wha pop it. 
Some of the popcorn growers up in 
Sac and Ida counties think that there 
is something peculiar about their soil 
which makes it especially adapted to 
popcorn. But so far as I have been 
able to see, popcorn grows well on any 
soil that will grow good field corn. 

Do you want to grow a little pop- 
corn this year? The following gen- 
eral suggestions may help you: In the 
first place, remember that popcorn 
growing, for the most part, is just like 
field corn growing. By plowing, disk- 
ing and harrowing, prepare a good 
seed bed, as for field corn. Perhaps 
you had best take a little extra pains, 
because popcorn seems to be just a 
little more delicate than field corn, 
and weeds are more likely to cut down 
the yield. 

The best all-around variety is the 
White Rice. You can buy seed from 
any seed company, but if you intend 
to grow a large acreage, you should 
try to get the seed direct from some 
of the big growers in Sac or Ida coun- 
ties. It is a good plan to give popcorn 
seed a germination test, just as you 
do field corn. 

Use a special planter plate for pop- 
corn. As a rule, popcorn is not checked 
like field corn, but is drilled, one ker- 
nel being dropped every five or six 
inches. When the popcorn is checked, 
four to seven kernels are dropped in 
the hill. It takes four or five pounds 
of popcorn seed to plant an acre. Af- 
ter planting, give one or two harrow- 
ings before the seed comes up, and 
then give good, clean cultivation just 
as you would for field corn. 

Husking is the most difficult job con- 
nected with popcorn raising. The small 
ears, clinging silks, and the sharp ker 
nels all combine to make the job a 
mean one. It is three or four times 
as much trouble to husk popcorn as it 
is field corn. 

Popcorn is stored in a dry, airy 
place, where mice and rats can not get 
at it. Up in- Sac county, where such 
large amounts of the crop are grown, 





t 
they store in long, narrow cribs, and 


sometimes run strings of tile or V- 
shaped board arrangements through 
the center of the cribs, so that enough 
air may be let in to dry out the crop 
thoroughly. Commission men buy corn 
from Sac county farmers, paying from 
one to three dollars per hundred- 
weight. In buying they are particular 
that the corn shall be clean, free from 
silks and husks, and dry, being neither 
moldy nor frozen while wet. I don’t 
know much about the popcorn mar- 
ket, but have been assured by men 
familiar with Sac county popcorn 
growing that two or three firms have 
control of the popcorn market, and 
that anyone who grew a large acreage 
of popcorn in some other locality than 
Sac or Ida counties would have a hard 
time to market it. But I am not ex- 
pecting that any of you will grow more 
than an acre or two, just enough to 
supply plenty of popcorn for yourself 
and your neighbors, and perhaps some 
to sell in town, either before or after 
popping. 

Do you know what makes corn pop? 
I have seen many explanations; but 
the following one sounds best: Tight- 
ly bottled up in thousands of little 
cells, each popcorn kernel holds wa- 
ter. When the kernel is held over a 
hot fire, the water changes to steam, 
and an explosion in each of the cells 
takes place. Since the ceils at the tip 
of the kernel have the toughest walls, 
the explosion is most violent here. 
That is the reason the kernels burst 
at the tip and curl back over the base. 
The next time you pop corn, watch and 
see if this explanation does not seem 
reasonable. If this explanation is so, 
you will see that we do not want*to 
dry out popcorn too thoroughly. Some 
people, in order to dry out their pop- 
corn so it will not mold, make the mis- 
take of putting it in the furnace room 
or behind the stove. A few weeks or 
even months of such drying wil, not 
hurt it, but after a time it loses so 
much moisture that a complete explo- 
sion of the kernel by stéam is no 
longer possible. This is probably the 
reason that popcorn two or three years 
old does not pop so well as that only 
six months old. An experimenter 
found that if he soaked old popcorn 
for twelve hours, and then dried it for 
a day or two, it would pop finely. In 
the fall, just after picking, popcorn 
will not pop well, probably because 
the cell walls are not yet tough enough 
to make a violent explosion when 
pressed by. steam. 

The following bulletins, though rath- 
er out of date, are the only ones I 
know of dealing with popcorn: Bulle- 
tin No. 18, of the Illinois Station, at 
Urbana; Bulletins Nos.-12 and 19, of 
the Nebraska station, at Lincoln; Bul- 
letin No. 16, of the New York Cornell 





station at Ithaca, and Farmere’ 

tin No. 208, of the United State 
partment o griculture, ; Jashi 
ton, D. C. * at Washing. 





PROFIT ON WHEAT AS Co 
WITH CORN, PARED 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“We have debates in our sch 
ery Friday. The next one is on whey 
is _ more — to grow pe 
or wheat?’ an you help me 9 
this question.” oe 

Two years ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture investi. 
gated the cost of growing corn oy 
6,145 farms, 356 of which were in 
Iowa. The cost of growing wheat Was 
investigated on 5,338 farms, 267 of 
which were in Iowa. The average net 


profit for every acre of corn grown 
was found to amount to $7.82 while 
the average acre of wheat brought jn 
a net profit of only $5.44. In Towa 
the figures were even more strongly in 
favor of corn. The average net profit 
per acre was $8.43 for corn as againgt 
$6.03 for wheat. The average yield of 
corn on the Iowa farms was 41.3 bush. 
els while the average yield of wheat 
amounted to 18.6 bushels. The corn 
that year sold for fifty cents per bush. 
el while the wheat sold for ninety-four 
cents. 

There is no doubt but that corn ig 
the most profitable crop which can be 
grown generally on the average com 
belt farm. If wheat were the most 
profitable crop to grow this would be 
known as the wheat belt instead of 
the corn belt. Wheat has some ad- 
vantages over corn. It only takes up 
part of the growing season; it doesn't 
take so much help to grow an acre: 
grass can be seeded with wheat and 
at cannot with corn. 





. 
SEED CORN EXPERIENCE. 

Harry Roberg, Monona county, Iowa, 
one of the boys who says that he reads 
the Boys’ Corner regularly, and is very 
much interested in it, reports a test of his 
father’s seed corn. He writes: ‘I saw 
in the Farmer a description of the saw- 
dust method, and made up my mind to 
try it. I made a box 2x4 feet, capable 
of testing 200 ears. I got some sawdust 
from one of the neighbors. and put in the 
first test about the middle of March, dur- 
ing the very cold weather. I set the box 
on two chairs behind the heating stove, 
and let it stand for seven days. It tested 
85 per cent strong, 12% per cent weak, and 
2% per cent bad. The second test started 
the 23d of March, tested 88 per cent 
strong, 10 per cent weak, and 2 per cent 
bad. I have a third test going now. I 
think these tests are rather good so far.” 
Harry’s father is fortunate, both in hav- 
ing better seed corn than the average this 
spring, and in having a boy like him to 
test it. 









Ask for Tanglefoot. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 and 20 Ib. cans, 
Will protect your trees from all climbing insects. 


e a e 
Flies! Flies! Flies! 
® Get rid of them and help make your home and 
premises sanitary by the liberal use of Tanglefoot 

% Fly Paper. There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tanglefoot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask for “fly paper” or “sticky fly paper” 
you may get a cheap imitation that will soon dry up or glaze over. 














HANDSOMEST BUGGY YOU'LL SEE 
ON 1000 MILES OF ROAD 


No dealer can charge you 885 to @90 or more now for this 
ouse or mail order merchandiser can 


buggy. No catalog h 
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SCOTT COUNTY, 
ALFALFA IN OWA. 
We take the following extracts from 
a paper read bY Chas. W. Lau, betoee 
the Clinton county, Iowa, farmers’ in- 


gtitute: 
4s t raising alfalfa in this 
ga back probably thirty 


date 
eon but until recent years when, 
a he more explicit directions 


wing t 
experiment stations and some suc- 


cessful growers, Was attended with in- 

i success. 
oe the absence of better knowledge 
in those earlier days, alfalfa received 
the same treatment as clover which 
in itself was a Wrong beginning. Total 
failures and only partial success lead 
to abandonment of further efforts, and 
pot until experimentation with lime- 
stone dust and inoculation did alfalfa 
growing receive @ fresh impetus in 
this county. The vigorous campaign 
carried on by speakers at short 
courses, farmers’ institutes, as well as 
by publication of alfalfa bulletins by 
experiment stations, and articles by 
farm papers, besides repeated failures 
of the clover crop and a general hay 
famine, have impelled the more pro- 
gressive farmers to sow their first 
trial plot of alfalfa last fall. There 
are a sufficient number of these farm- 
ers to definitely settle within the next 
two years the all important question 
whether alfalfa can be successfully 
grown throughout Scott county or not. 

“If this venture should prove suc- 
cessful, as from personal experience I 
believe it will, it will mean incalcul- 
able wealth to the county as a whole. 
Its introduction will make a new era 
in the history of farming and prove a 
readjustment of farm crops to land 
values. It meets a long felt want in 
the corn belt region where young live 
stock and hogs are fed corn too ex- 
clusively and with stunting effect. Al- 
falfa, highly nutritious and much rel- 
ished by all live stock, eliminates this 
evil by forming almost a perfectly 












once a week. A 
gasoline engine has to be 
started and stopped oiled 


es (exceedingly 


We make gasoline engin 
‘ood ones) but, for the average water 


supply 
or the home and 160 head of stock, an &foot 
Aermotor with a storage tank,— which is a 
necessity with any kind of water supply—is 
all that is needed and is by far the more 
economical. The supply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be relied upon than the su 
od, ane batteries and repairs for the gaso- 

2 engine, 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
Pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with a 
gasoline engine, will buy an 8foot Aermotor 
every year, and you are still to the bad the’ 
amount of time you spend over the gasoline 
engine. 

But the gasoline engine has its place on the 
farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasuline where none 
isinjured by a windmill. For the watersupply, 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power pumping by & 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are 
buying windmills, That is one reason why our 
Windmill business increases from year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 


following: 
Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. 
I amsending you @ photo- 
graph of one of the oldest 
—— country— 










tle. It tupin the year 
e. was 6 

1889 and to owned by ir, 
Murdo Monroe. The only 
repairs thie mill has ever 


and a rocker arm, the total 
= of eg me ee bmn 
good service, furnish- 
ing water for cattle and 
‘LOUIS GACONET. 


oan Bere, oc 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 









balanced ration when fed with corn or 
silage. It puts new life and stamina 
into all farm animals as no other feed 
can, and as a feed for the dairy cow 
is unsurpassed. As a hog pasture it 
constitutes a hog’s idea of heaven ac- 
cording to Coburn. 


“Alfalfa affords the means of cheap- 
est pork production. When in 1911 
six weeks’ drouth had parched and 
seared all pastures, the green alfalfa 
afforded a luscious bite to the con- 
tented porker. It grows unceasingly 
from early spring till heavy frost, 
without taking a vacation, which can- 
not be said of any other forage crop. 
Its total length in 1911 of four cuttings 
measured six feet and its yield was six 
tons per acre in a year noted for its 
hay famine and when alfalfa was 
bought at $20 per ton. And these years 
clover, by many claimed a rival to al- 
falfa, has been a failure and a sore 
disappointment. And besides doing 
all these things for the tiller of the 
soil above ground, alfalfa performs 
equally important functions below the 
surface, namely, it builds up the soil 
through the action of nitrifying germs 
attached to its roots absorbing nitro- 
gen from the air for the benefit of suc- 
ceeding crops. Furthermore, its deep 
tap roots penetrate the subsoil, per- 
forating the plow-pan for- admitting 
moisture to the subsoil, and as a liv- 
ing root it brings up the mineral fer- 
tilizers to the surface for the benefit 
of future crops. The third or fourth 
crop of alfalfa plowed under green 
will provide an abundance of humus, 
an element absolutely necessary for 
the maximum crop production. It will 
be seen from all of this, amply borne 
out by experiment stations and indi- 
vidual farmers, practically, that the 
introduction of alfalfa will prove one 
of the greatest acquisitions to our list 
of farm crops. Even the grounds for 
prejudice against alfalfa as a horse 
feed, existing in the middle West, 
have been entirely removed by an ex- 
tensive experiment at Manhattan, 
Kan., by the agricultural college in co- 
operation with the United States Gov- 
ernment, on 937 artillery horses, the 
findings of which were, briefly stated, 
that corn when fed with alfalfa gave 
as good results as oats and proved 50 
per cent cheaper. It proved much su- 
perior to timothy and prairie hay, 
with a saving of from 25 to 40 per 
cent. These are things worth remem- 
bering by the city merchant who has 
to buy feed for a large number of 
horses. It has also been demonstrated 
that the feed bill which often eats up 
the milkman’s profits is practically cut 
in two where the progressive dairyman 
is feeding his cows ensilage yielding 
fifteen tons per acre and alfalfa six 
tons. 

“Admitting that all these claims in 
favor of alfalfa are true, and the 
proofs are near enough for every farm- 
er to inform himself, the next ques- 
tion that arises in the minds of most 
farmers is, ‘What must I do to assure 
success, and what are the attending 
expenses?’ Joseph Wing, our best au- 
thority on alfalfa in humid states, 
places the requirements in the follow- 
ing order: Lime, drainage, humus, 
and inoculation. Lime in the form of 
raw limestone dust from the crushers 
need not cost more than a dollar a 
ton, including freight at the nearest 
station. Aside from the seed, it is the 
only cash outlay and as only two to 
three thousand pounds per acre are 
needed and can be hauled to the place 
in winter for fall or spring distribu- 
tion with a manure spreader, it fol- 
lows that the lime proposition is not 
serious enough an obstacle to deter 
any farmer from making an attempt 
that promises such great possibilities. 
Lime though not a direct fertilizer, is 
a corrector of soils, unlocking fertility 
otherwise unavailable as plant food. 
Its beneficial effects will be extended 
to subsequent crops, especially clover. 
Except where limestone crops out on 
the surface, its absence is responsible 
for more failures in alfalfa than any 
other cause. 

“Drainage, the second consideration, 
is reasonably good in this county, both 
surface and underground. Alfalfa hails 
from the arid regions and will die from 
wet feet, and it is useless to approach 
too closely to sloughs and ditches that 
are at times water logged. Humus, 
third in importance, is found suffi- 
ciently on well managed farms and if 
lacking, can be secured by a good ap- 
plication of barnyard manure. An old 
meadow, after two crops of corn have 
been taken off, and which is rich in 
humus, forms an ideal soil for start- 
ing alfalfa. Inoculation with alfalfa 





bacteria mentioned by Wing as fourth 
in importance, has in my experience 
proven entirely unnecessary where 
lime was applied, and although beth 
as independent applications showed 
astonishing improvement, the lime 
product was somewhat superior to that 
of the inoculated strip. It appears 
that the lime impregnated soil forms 
a congenial nursery for the tremen- 
dous multiplication of these nitrifying 
germs, making artificial inoculation 
unnecessary. As it tends to compli- 
cate matters with the inexperienced 
and possibly discourage or delay his 
first attempt at alfalfa, I have not 
urged this part of the directions for 
the above reasons very strongly, not- 
withstanding that I believe every 
farmer should determine in an experi- 
mental way the needs of his soil and 
the requirements of his crops and live 
stock. 

“The soil and seed bed requirements 
having been complied with, it now re- 
mains to determine upon the time of 
seeding and the kind of seed. Both 
spring seeding, with a thin nurse crop 
(barley or early oats), or fall seeding 
(15th of August), after early potatoes, 
barley or early oats, have been prac- 
ticed with equally good results, de- 
pending wholly on the weather pre- 
vailing during the first year of alfalfa 
infancy. Fall preparation of seed bed 
for winter wheat will also answer for 
alfalfa, early plowed and much worked 
up to middle of August being the main 
essential. This being the northerly 
limit for fall seeding, it follows that 
only where a favorable fall gives it a 
good growth, can it expect to survive 
a severe winter. However, an alfalfa 
field once established is permanent, as 
the plant is a perennial clover. 

“Seed from Utah or Montana, quoted 
at present at $22.50 per hundred 
pounds, and sown at the rate of twenty 
pounds per acre, has proven with me 
the more satisfactory. The once high- 
ly recommended foreign variety known 
as the ‘Turkestan’ has lost its prestige 
and with me proved far inferior to our 
native kinds. 

“It will be seen that much concern- 
ing this remarkable plant in this 
humid country which is so unlike the 
semi-arid regions which is the natural 
home of alfalfa, is yet to be detez- 
mined by practical experience. It is 
well for the novice in this new ven- 
ture to start in on a small scale, say 
from four to ten acres adjoining a hog 
pasture, to which it may later be added 
with great profit to himself and de- 





light to his porkers. So delightful is 
the handling and so all around satis- 
factory are the uses of alfalfa, that 
once successful, it. will have come te 
stay and enter our regular crop rota- 
tion to the entire exclusion of clover 
and partial exclusion of timothy. Then 
will every farm be dotted with patches 
of verdant green throughout the grow- 
ing season, regardless of drouths, and 
the great question of soil conservation 
and greater crop yields will be solved.” 





SPANISH BAYONET OR YUCCA, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I am sending you a weed that I 
found in our hay meadow last fall. [I 
would like to know the name of it. It 
seems to be some kind of a thistle.” 

This weed, which generally is found 
only in wild prairie sod, is known as 
Spanish bayonet or yuoca. A distin- 
guishing characteristic of the-plant is 
the sword-like leaves with the slender 
barbs along the edges. In the Dako- 
tas, Nebraska, Kansas and the dry 
southwest this plant is much more 
common than in Iowa. The flowers 
are borne in a long spike, and are 
rather pretty. No fear need be felt 
of this plant spreading and becoming 
a weed. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


A correspondent writes: 


“IT have a four-year-old horse~ that 
seems to be sound as far as I can see 
in every way. But after he has been 
standing still for a while, he will rest 
first one hind foot and .then the other. 
When starting out of the barn, the 
bones of his hock joints snap and 
crack as if the bare bones were rub- 
bing and grinding together. After 
traveling a little ways he seems to be 
all right. He has been this way ever 
since I got him, three months ago. Can 
you tell me as to the cause and what 
the result may be?” 


Possibly this horse is affected with 
a kind of rheumatism, or perhaps the 
ligaments do not bind the bones to- 
gether as tightly as they should. . In 
cases of this sort, it is very difficult for 
one not on the ground to tell just 
what the trouble may be. As long as 
there are no signs of lameness, we 
would anticipate no serious results. 
Have any of our readers suggestions 
which will prove of value to this cor- 
respondent? 





























Plowing 
Is Half the Crop Battle 


OW you can afford to plow deep. 

Now you can tap that rich new 

reservoir of fertility in the sub-soil 
and get bumper crops. The off is the 
key to the situation. You can’t afford to 
plow deeper than five inches with horses, 
yet you know it would be better to plow 
from one to five inches deeper. ven 
with shallow plowing the average farm 
horse is idle eight hours out of every nine 
according to Government reports. Add 
enough extra horses for deep plowing and 
they’ll be idle 19 hours out of 20. You 
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No matterhow deep you plow, no mat- 
ter how many acres you have to turn, no 
matter how short the season—/he 
Finishes the plowing ON TIME. After 
a@ winter of idleness your horses are 
unfit for spring plowing—they must be 
broken into it gradually. But the off is 
ready for 24-hours a day plowing right 
from the start. Wait until the soil is 
ready—plow deep with an oij—and you 
finish ’way ahead of your neighbor who 
8 with histeams days before you 
did. You'll have a deeper, richer, more 
uniform seed bed—a bigger yield from 
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must feed these horses whether they’re 
working or not. 

Compare the cost of horse feed with 
the fuel of the of which is “fed” only 
when working, and then uses kerosene at 
five to seven cents a gallon, or crude dis- 
tillate and other cheaper fuels. Not a 

nny wasted for maintenance through 
slack or idle seasons. As you know, 
plowing takes practically one-half of all 
the power you expend on a corn crop, in- 
cluding the haul to market. You can 
easily see how an builds up your 
profits by reducing piowing costs alone, 


oS 


On Time 


Keep in mind the fact that there are 
s of other farm jobs ides plow- 
ing that the off does moreefticiently and 
economically than any other puwer. You 
finish your shredding and shelling before 
the fall rains and snow. You get your f 
corn into the silo neither too green nor 
too dry. The of will thresh, pull bind- 
ers, haul hay to the stack, bale the stack, 
) ad toads, grind feed, saw wood. ff 
te for i catalog with tractor facts 
you need. It’s free. 
M. RUMELY CO. 
6551 Main Street, La Porte, Indiana | 
Seammwe @ ea aww es aes © ae = 
Use This Catalog Coupon 
M. RUMELY Co. 
6551 Main Street, La Porte, Ind. 
Please send me your tractor catalog..... 
I farm... +++. .+00s-ACtes, 
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" It’s Easy to 
Unload Hay, Corn 
Fodder, Etc. 


with this light, 


convenient 


Common Sense 


Hay Sling 

Has no cumbersome slats 

or spreaders to break and 

cause trouble. Delivers the 
load flat just as it was on 
wagon. Will not spread or 
allow hay to. tumble out. 
Need only one sling lock and 
require no changing of trip 
rope. Will fill barn loft to 
very topand pull back easily. 
Can be used with any carrier. 


30 Days Free 


to prove these claims. Write for full par- 
ticulars. 


THE OLSON MFG. COMPANY 
200 Olson St., | ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


The Polo Planter Attachment 

























Showing planter with attachment attached. Can 
be attached to any corn planter in a few minutes. It 
covers all seed that the planier fails to cover. Saves 
one harrowing of your entire crop, as the corn will 
not wash out. It spreads the water and leaves loose 
earth over the seed. Has been endorsed by practi- 
cal farmers for the past three seasons. We guarantee 
it to pay for itself in one day’s use. Send today for 
circular. Learn how to getonefree. Address 


POLO PLANTER ATTACHMENT CO., Polo, Illinois 
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Save the Corn 


with my surface and deep cultivator shovels. 
They scour where others won't, leave ground 
smooth, handle, and run very easy for boys 
and horses. Your money will be retureed if 
ehevels don’t please. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 
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Operates at 30c to 50c a day. h—> \ j 






for any work from 1 to 


;| Saves horse flesh. All =! VG Pa 
)j horses do is draw the bind- %& i) Y 
ger. Alwaysample power, i 
weighs under 2001 bs. Th vr 
isanall-pur, engines , 4 


| 6 b.p., as well as being 
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DUNHAM PULVERIZERS 


Send for Free Catalog 
Dunham Pulverizers,Packers and Rollers are 
made suitable to every soil formation. Single 
and double gang pulverizers. Flexible end 
jointed-frame pulverizers. Combinationsur-. 
face and sub-surface 
packers. Al) steel land 
rollers. Pipe end T bar 
rollers. An average in- 
crease of Si bu. acre 

using THE Write for 
“*Conserve the Molsture;"* (f°s free 


THE DUNHAM CO. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL FOR HORSES. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I wish to ask for information rela- 

tive to the use of cottonseed meal as 

a feed for farm horses, both brooa 

mares and work horses. Ig its use 

considered safe for mares in foal? In 


what quantities should cottonseed 
be used, both before and after foal- 
ing?” 


Cottonseed meal has nof been used 
extensively enough as yet for us to 
feel safe in recommending its general 
use as horse feed. In the southern 
states it has long been fed to horses 
and mules in amounts of one to two 
pounds or even more daily, with very 
satisfactory results. In a test of feed- 
ing work horses at the Iowa station 
several years ago, cottonseed meal 
was fed at the rate of one pound daily 
in connection with corn and oats. Here 
again it gave excellent results. Horses 
do not seem to like cottonseed meal 
very well, but will eat it when mixed 
with other ground feeds. In a limited 
way, we suggest the substitution of a 
mixture of ten pounds of corn, one 
pound of cottonseed meal and three 
pounds of bran for fifteen pounds of 
oats in the work horse ration. In buy- 
ing cottonseed meal, care must be 
taken that only meal of the best qual- 
ity is sectred. It must be of a bright 
yellow, @ yellowish brown,- color; 
must be free from must and mold, and 
must not contain an unduly large 
amount of lint. 

We advise against the use of cot- 
tonseed meal for pregnant animals of 
all kinds. In small amounts it may be 
safe, but to be on the safe side, we 
would use oil meal rather than cotton- 
seed meal. 





ALFALFA FOR HORSES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would first-class alfalfa hay be all 
right for horses at work?” 

We regard first-class alfalfa as the 
best of all horse hays. “But,” object 
experienced horsemen, “doesn’t it of- 
ten make them too soft and loose 
when at hard work?” Yes, when idle 
horses, which have been eating large 
amounts of grain, are put suddenly to 
work, they sweat heavily and their 
bowels may be loose. But we know 
that many westerners claim that their 
horses on alfalfa hay alone or alfalfa 
hay with a little, corn will do just as 
hard work and keep in just as good 
condition as will corn belt horses on 
timothy and oats. Personally, we 
would ask no better work horse ration 
than first-class alfalfa hay and corn. 
If at first the bowels had a tendency 
to be too loose and the horse was soft, 
we would, if practical, replace part of 
the alfalfa with timothy. We would 
not feed much more than a pound or 
a pound and a quarter of alfalfa hay 
per hundred pounds of live weight. 
Alfalfa hay being palatable, there is 
danger of horses eating too much of 
it. Overeating on alfalfa hay will not 
hurt horses particularly, but it has a 
tendency to soften them and overtax 
the kidneys. Alfalfa of the first cut- 
ting is preferred for horses on account 
of being less washy than the second 
and third cuttings. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 1st a corre- 
spondent asks: “What is the relative 
feeding value for horses of first, sec- 
ond and third cutting of alfalfa hay?” 
We have fields of alfalfa in the Black 
Hills region that are twenty-five years 
old, and have always fed our horses 
alfalfa hay to a certain extent. The 
first crop is considered best for horse 
feed, as the other two crops are usu- 
ally finer and richer in food value, 
causing horses to become too washy. 
A man would be very foolish to feed 
his second and third cuttings to hurses 
when the hay could be used at more 
profit in feeding it to milk cows, young 
stock, hogs and chickens. We have 
fed alfalfa hay seven years continu- 
ously, without a change, except for 


pasture, and can find only one objec: |' 


tion to it. If fed long enough horses 
will get the heaves. 

The first cutting is put up at a time 
when we have our heaviest rainfall, 
and is liable to be a trifle musty. Al- 
falfa being hard to cure at any time, 
even if put up in first class condition 
alfalfa hay contains more dust parti- 
cles than timothy or prairie hay. . 

We get excellent results by feed- 
ing prairie hay during the spring 
months and alfalfa the rest of the 
year. A team doing a small amount of 


work will keep in better condition on 
alfalfa hay alone than a team fed on 





Opes. - 


Why Plow with Dull Shares ? 


You wouldn’t use a dull razor. Why burden your team 
with dull plow shares? 

Ordinary soft center shares when sharpened by the 
blacksmith are not re-hardened. Why? Because he is 
cautioned against it by the manufacturer —he can’t afford to take the risk, 

ACME SOFT CENTER STEEL SHARES can be re-tempered any 
number of times, any place that fire and water can be found and at our risk. 
Both user and blacksmath are protected by 


OUR GUARANTEE 

Acme steel hardened shares, 
shovels and shapes are warranted 
not to break under any condition 
where plowing for crop is being 
done. Shares guaranteed against 
breakage under same conditions of 
usage after blacksmith has drawn 
the temper, sharpened, heated to a 
cherzy red and re-tempered same. 
Acme shares are guaranteed to 
wear as long as any other soft- 
center steel shares made. 


By re-tempering, you get hard shares— 
hard — ——— _ sharp al 
edge—reduce the cost of plowing 
on. ‘‘Acme Shares Don’t Break.” ONE BLOW BREAKS OTHERS 
Note the difference in these photographs between Acme Shares and others, 
Mr. Farmer—why not have the perfect Acme Shares on your plows? 
They cost no more than others and think how much more they are worth to you, 
Where can you get Acme Shares? On Moline Plows only—The best plows 
in the oai-tie best made, the best balanced, the easiest to handle, 
The“Best Ever” Sulky and Gang Plows aremade of carefully selected materials, 
in a ge | making only high-grade im- 
plements. Positive wheel control—perfect 
scouring qualities—light draft and many 
other strong features in addition to the 
Acme Steel Shares and Moldboards 
which “sag Moline Plows in a class by 
themselves. 


Write today for FREE FOLDER on 
Best Ever plows, also Acme booklet. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














































CAN'T BREAK THE ACME 
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Hay Loading Easy: 


(Tae Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader does the whole job—and does 
it twice as quick as the old way. Rakes up the hay from the 
swath or windrow, elevates it and distributes it evenly over the entire load. 
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Here are a few of the many special features which make the 

Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader such a big saver of time and money. 
Automatic Self-acting—auto- Automa- A small boy “Light The four-wheeled carri 
Distributor SS. Mh tic Hitch meh. ? etl? Dr. —the head end drive—t 
of the load. Driver alone caneasily | loader tothe wagon and by 






non-compressing elevator 
—are some of the features which 






handle more and bigger loads than 2, — pull cn the trip combine to_make the Wixcel abso- 
* uncouple it with- lutel lightest draft hay loader 
twomen with the old style loader. ou ahagplns the herees. ia the LJ. 






Handles the heaviest timothy, clover and alfalfa with ease and 
in so gentle a manner that none of the feed value is threshed out. 


Write today for our valuable booklet “Modern Hay Making” and let 1 
FREE more about how this wonderful machine will mean mien hay sedi lr von. 


we Mave ne cane Wixcel Mig. Co., Dept.B Marcus, lowa 



















THE EASY WAY 


to get your hay in is to usea 


Porter Hay Carrier 


Here is a real Hay Carrier; a genuine labor-saver, and will 
last a lifetime. It will work in any barn and handles clo- 
ver, timothy, alfalfa or straw with perfect success. See them 
at your dealer’s, or if he doesn’t have them write us. Send 
for catalog of complete barn and cow stable equipment— 
hay carriers, hay slings, hay forks, feed and litter car- 
riers, sanitary steel stalls, cow stanchions, etc.; mailed free 
on request. 


J. £. PORTER CO., Ottawa, Ill. 





prairie hay with a small grain ration. 


it for hay the first year. Clip it with 














We have no trouble in getting a stand 
of alfalfa if the following rules are 
observed: Have a perfect seed bed, 
plowed as deep as possible. Use good, 
clean, home grown seed if obtainable; 
if not possible, get western grown, 
non-irrigated. Plant as soon as all 
danger of frost is past, and do not 
plant with a nurse crop. Do not cut 








& mower about twice during the sum- 
mer, to keep the weeds down, and let 
it lie as a mulch. Let it get a start 
before fall, so it will hold the snow. 
Never pick out a piece of low, wet 
ground. Remember, it will not stand 


wet feet. 
ARTHUR M. JOHNSTON. 
Meade County, South Dakota. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 











Get One of Uncle Sam’s 
Last and Best Homesteads. 
Will You Go With Me? 












‘a (nited States Government is run- 
alone of really good farm land, but 


ning chor t widel 
there is one particular section not widely 
known that appears to have been over- 
jooked. There is a great chance right 
now to get a partic ~_— valuable piece 
of land under the t Tomestead law, 
and | can tell you all about it. 

Iam hie’ by the C. B. & Q. Railroad 
to go out with people and help them 
locate. J am going pretty soon. 

These farms are situated in Weston, 
Crook and Campbell Counties, Wyoming, 
andare of {proved value for all kinds of mixed 
farming. rying, poultry raising and stock rais. 


farmer who gets one of these 320-acre 
steads also has a big advantage over 
most homesteaders because the land is already 
well covered with the best of nutritious grasses 
for gra ing horses and cattle—and what is more, 
there ure posts, poles, coal, building stone, etc., 
to be ha i free on nearby governmentland. Alto. 
gether this is one of the most remarable gppor- 
tunities ever offered to a settler—good location— 
good tand—goodl climate—good markets and 
many iree supplies. 

Let me tell you of the special low rates for this 
occasi yn and how you can join my party. It will 
be the trip of your life, will cost you but little 
and may be the turning point in your career. 
Just drop me a postal and I will answer all your 
questions, send you without charge an illustrated 
folder w ith pictures, maps, etc., describing the 
country, and give you full information as to just 
how to get a free homes from the govern- 
ment. I. Clem Deaver, Immigration Agent, C. B. 
&Q. Railroad, Room 3808, Q. Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


ing. 1 
free | 





GREAT SOIL 
GREAT CROPS 
GREAT CLIMATE 
GREAT STOCK 
GREAT MARKETS 


This is what you get in 


Central 
Alberta 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
No. 55 to the enrol Central 
Alberta Development League, 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 


SPLENDID CROPS 


in Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 


of wheat was the thresher’s re- 
turn froma oy w= 
during one seaso: Many fie! 

in that as well as “other districts 
yielded from 25 to 35 bushels of 
aywd i the — 


Large Profits 
are thus derived Foe the 
Bera HOMESTEAD 
LANDS of Western Canada. 
This tS showing causes 
to advance. Land values should 
in two years’ time, 
Grain growing, mixed 









cattle raking and delepion ore all 
nd dairy are 
profitable, Free Moasrsventeet 160 
acres are to be had very best 
Seteieen 160-acre m at 


re-e 
pools and char thin certa: nareas. 
sino nd churches in every set- 


t oud aitieceks wood, water and build- 








orCan.Gov. Agt. 
W.V.Bennett, BeeBldg., Omaha, Neb. 











E.T. Holmes, 315 Jackson 
. 


~=——GCanadian— 
Government Office 


at DES MOINES, IOWA 


On the 1st of April the Canadian 
Government opened an office at 
Des Moines, where on application 
to the und 








FRANK H. HEWITT 
Post Office Box 328 Des Moines, lowa 


MINN ESOTA FARMS 


~ sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

a Write for list and map. 
NDERSON LAND Cco., Willmar, Minn. 








THE MANAGEMENT OF SLOUGHS. 


The slough is simply the natural 
drainage for a piece of rolling prairie. 
Its various sprangles head at a point 
where there is an outcrop of a vein of 


clay, harder than the soil and immedi- 
ate subsoil. In some places it is twelve 
or fourteen feet below the surface; in 
the prairie country sometimes more. 
When the rainfall reaches that bed of 
clay and the upper surface becomes 
saturated, the water must find its way 
out. That way is the head of the 
slough. G 

Grasses that love water grow in 
these sloughs. When the land is first 
broken up, as in many parts of our 
territory, farmers can not usually 
break up the sloughs, and they often 
stand unsightly for’a number of years. 
Then comes a dry season, and the 
farmer thinks he will break up his 
slough. If another dry season follows 
that, he may get a bumper crop of 
corn; but when wet seasons come, he 
is in worse trouble than ever. 

We would never break up a slough 
when the land is first broken up. If 
the farmer is not ready to drain it at 
once, let him sow alsike clover on it 
in the spring of the year, at the rate 
of two or three pounds to the acre, 
and either keep it pastured, which is 
not always possible, or else mow it 
down about twice during the season. 
The alsike will then take hold, and 
unless it is a very wet slough, will 
drive out the slough grass, provided 
it gets a good start the first year. Oth- 
erwise, the slough grass will kill out 
the alsike. 

This method will usually narrow the 
slough and make it really profitable. 
The proper way, however, is not to 
break it up until you have tiled it out, 
and to tile it out as soon as practical. 
Don’t try using a mole ditch in a 
slough. These were very popular in 
some sections before tile became avail- 
able, and served the purpose for the 
time; but eventually they will fall in 
and you are in. worse trouble than be- 
fore. 

There is often a question as to 
whether the tile should be in the mid- 
dle of the slough or one on each side. 
That depends on circumstances. Gen- 
erally we would put it in the middle of 
the slough until we reached a sprangle 
or branch. From that point on, it will 
be necessary to put one on each side. 
In these sprangles the water comes in 
from the slough itself on both sides, 
and: the sprangle is located at the bed 
of clay, which is the cause of the for- 
mation of the slough in the first place. 
Below that bed of clay the soil may be 
quite porous and the water reach the 
middle of the slough without difficulty. 

Be sure in tiling sloughs to have 
your tile large enough. A three or four 
inch tile may do very well for the 
sprangles, but an eight or ten inch and 
sometimes larger is needed for the 
main slough; how large depends on 
the fall. 

In all drainage, the important thing 
is the outlet. Where the farmer uses 
a slough for the purpose of securing 
permanent water by raising it into a 
trough above the ground, he must ex- 
pect that silting will occur; and if the 
tile is filled up with silt, it will break 
out at a point where the silt ceases, 
and you will have trouble. 





RAPE FOR PORK PRODUCTION. 


High prices for all grain feeds and 
the failure of clover on many farms 
have caused a large number of feed- 
ers of hogs to look for forage crops 
which, with a light grain ration, will 
produce fairly rapid gains at a moder- 
ate cost. Investigations at the Ohio 
Experiment Station have shown rape 
to be one of the very best crops for 
this use if clover is not available. 

Six pigs, weighing about forty-five 
pounds each at the beginning of the 
test were kept on slightly less than 
one-quarter of an acre of rape for 
eleven weeks. During this time the 
pigs received 825 pounds of a mixture 
of nine parts, by weight, of ground 
corn to one part tankage, and gained 
369 pounds in weight. Another plot, 
more fertile than this one, yielded an 
even more luxuriant growth of rape, 
and showed a larger carrying capacity. 

The rape from the better plot showed 
a replacement value of over $48 per 
acre when the gains produced and con- 
centrates consumed by pigs, some re- 
ceiving corn alone and some receiving 
corn and tankage, on the rape and by 
similar pigs fed corn and tankage in 
dry lot were compared. In this calcu- 


















Cabbage Weighing 
24 Pounds in March 







Alabama, 


raised in Southern Alabama, Western Florida and along eg | 
Coast, a p enipping o season commencing early in eee 
command 


This ae nd then planted =e sweet toes wilt: Peis 8100 to 
50 per acre, and, in cxcvllent forage crop, making 


3 dec: a Season From Same Land 


LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES Ist AND 3d TUESDAYS EACH MONTH 


.G. A. PARK, Gen’! Immigration and Indugtrial Agent , 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Room 97 





00 to 82.50 per crate at shippin: 






and Western Florida. 


Louisville, Ky. , 
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lation corn was valued at fifty-séx 
cents per bushel, and tankage (60 per 
cent crude protein) at $48 per ton. 

If wet, rank rape is pastured, sore- 
ness of skin, particularly about the 
ears, is occasionally developed. This 
may be avoided to some extent by 
keeping pigs from the rape while very 
wet, or if it occurs may be relieved by 
the application of lard, oil, or other 
similar material. 

Dwarf Essex rape is the variety best 
suited for forage. It may be broad- 
casted or drilled solid at the rate of 
five to seven pounds of seed per acre, 
or drilled in rows at the rate of three 
to four pounds of seed per acre, at 
any time from April 1st to July 15th. 
Rape will do well in ordinary seasons 
iil any part of the estate, if provided 
with a good seed bed in fertile, well 
drained soil. On weedy. land there is 
an advantage in drilling in rows far 
enough apart to permit cultivation; 
besides, there is likely to be less dam- 
age to the rape from tramping. 

Under favorable conditions rape 
should be ready for pasture in six to 
eight weeks from time of seeding. It 
will continue to grow until late fall. 
It may be pastured with a moderate 
number of pigs continuously or may 
be fed down rather closely and then 
allowed to grow up again, whichever 
plan is most convenient.—Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. 


LAND OPENING 


Please tell the readers.of your paper that any 
man who understands farming can come down 
here and on very easy conditions get, free of any 
cost, one of the best 20 to 160-acre farms in the state. 

Land lies within one to five miles of our 'rail- 
road and close to good towns, schools and 
churches; easy to farm and some of the best 
land in the world for raising corn, cattle, hogs, 
horses, fodder, cotton, yegetables, fruits, nuts, 
een dairy, etc.; wo climate, never 

ve to house stock, raise two to four crops a 
year; a cheap place to live, great opportunities. 

Your readers have only to write us, saying 
“Mail Particulars,” and we ba at once tell them 
all about it. Address Desk A. V 


LAND DEPART: ENT 


LIVE OAK, PERRY & GULF RAILROAD 


LIVE OAK, FLORIDA 


20 Acres $6,500 
income Last Year $2,455 


One of the best fn central Wisconsin, clay loam soil, 
producing bumper crops of hay, grain, etc., 100 apple 
trees, produced 200 bbis., last season; spring watered 

ture for 20 head, fenced with wire; timber for 
me use; Qstory 8-room house, basement barn 30x 
50, modern hog house with cement flooring, poultry 
house, large tool shed, corn crib and granary, build- 
ings nearly new; 100 rods to school and short drive 
to railroad town, stores, high school and creamery; 
owner forced to make quick change Includes, if taken 
immediately, team of horses, 6 8 heifers, 1 bull, 
sow, 50 hens, grain drill and binder, mower, 

rake, cream separator, wagons, harness,most of house- 
hold goods and stove weed. #6,500, half cash t@kes a!!. 
For instrac tremendous bargain and 
one of 40 acres with valuable orchard and buildings 
‘or $1,700, see page Q, Western Edition, Strout’s Farm 





proved farm bargains oe Wisconsin, Ohio 
and Mightqss, ever published. y buyers’ R. R. 
fares. FE. A. STRO TARM AGE: CY. Station 2687, 
#7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I 








Dairyman, Breeders, Gattle- 
mel—A Paradise for YOU 


Special reference to dairy- 
men. This territory is a 
mint to you if you know 
your business. The dairy 
and creamery business 
here is undeveloped, al- 
most untoucded. Wonder- 
derful development possi- 
ble. Great natural stock 
vountry po ideal for cattle. Plenty of rich lands, 
yank pasturage, lots of blue grass. Best climate in 
ihe world. 189 growing days in the year. Short win- 
ter. Few feeding days. Quick, ample, accessible 
market. Good prices for product. Lands very cheap 
considering fertility and location. Big money here 
for the firstin the field. For information address 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
705 Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Minnesota Diversified Farmin 


We have 150 of the best Central 

Corn | Minnesota farms for sale at 
prices that are right and on 
Cl terms that are favorable. Ex- 
OVEF | cellent soil, the best of water 
— ) and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfalfa We guarantee title to every farm 











Hogs 
sold. Write for list. Sheep 
& RINK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
healthy climate, perfect title from first hands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres all in cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 

ditch on its east bo: his is corn, wheat and 

aifaifa land. All black land. Price @75 per acre, 

ba cash, balance easy terms. + mile to wy 
LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
10WA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, lowa 


* sell — in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. 
in U. 8., also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. 
Write for Tiss ,etc. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 




















CENTRAL ILLINOIS FARM FOR SALE 


Clovercrest farm, 120 acres, all tillable; mile from 
town: well improved—i0 room house, furnace, large 
barn and sheds, 3 ben houses etc. #150 per acre, easy 
terms. If interested, write owner, R. L. KELLY, 
Irving, Illinois, 


80 Acres Land for Sale 


All in cultivation, 14 miles from Neosho, Mo. Very 
fine fruit land, about 2,000 fruit trees all bearing. 
Peaches, pears, cherries and apple, 23 acres produced 
444 crates strawberries which netted $685. 

E. R. MATTER Neosho, Missouri 


In Brookings County, South Dakota 


adjoins Minnesota; 320 acres, 160 fenced, 50 broke, no 
buildings, rich soil, good corn country, $42.50 an acre. 
G& .- RO: . Davenport, lowa 











TESTERN CANADA FARM LANDS— 
Choice selected parcels in best districts in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Col- 
umbia. We retail large or small quantities at whole- 
sale prices, Write LANDS AND HOMES OF CAN- 
ADA. Limited, eHead Office 826-828 Somerset Block, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


MILLELACS COUNTY LAND BARGAIN 


4000 acres splendid Ke over land. no sand, no min- 

1 per . $3.50 down, balance 

easy terms. Best oposition in Minnesota for dairy- 

ing. ELLIMAN-FARMER REALTY CO., wild and 
improved lands, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Farms— Farms—Farms 
Nowhere in the United States can splendid, high 
_— farms be bought so cheaply as in New York 
te today. Send for our catalogue W, and be 
wtaned. Raliroad fare refunded to purchasers. 

v. H. HAZARD & CO.,52 Main St., Salamanca, N.Y. 


WHY PAY RENT? Winemette Valley; Oreos: 


Mild climate, no frost, pure water, rich soll, rainfall 
same as Mississippi Valiey. Excellent for fruit, dairy 
or grain. $2.00 per acre cash, balance ten years, 6%. 

FOREST HILL INVESTMENT CO., Box 
J, Lebanon, Oregon. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good: 
largest natural alfalfa beit south Otforiver. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 


Farms in New York State 


and in 21 other states, east. west and south, address 
or call on B. F. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., 
Chicago. IlL, or 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LaND COMPANY, Mankate, Mlanesota 


lowa Lands For Sale ° 20". 
to 890 per acre. Large lfet on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Kima, ia. 


























gee tty Oregon ! Famous Sutherlin 
, Valley orchard lands offer wonderful opportu - 
tunities. 


Illustrated Hterature, maps, prices and 
particulars free. & OV Minn. 


CO., Lid., St. Paul, 


jy TE MAKE a pay nna of selling improved 
southera Minnesota lands. Send for price 

listand maps. ©. E. ao Land Co., Offices 

Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 





APPY WYOMING HOMES! 35,000 acres 

_ Guaranteed Carey Act Lands! 60,000 acres un- 

der Completed Irrigated System. Low prices. Easy 
terms. Write WYOMING DEVELOPMENT Co., Wyoming. 





KLAHOMA—For detailed information con- 
cerning the sale of the 250.000 acres of govern- 
ment segregated land, to settlers, at public outcry, 
write LEHIGH COMMERCIAL CLUB, Lehigh, Okla, in the ‘“Lehigh Valley.’” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


May 3, 1912. 





CURES SCAB 


ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 


TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 

NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 

NO STAINING: NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 


WHY USE IPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NOI 
INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR SCAB 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PaRKE, DAvis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT Of ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 








housands of Horses and Cattle are saved 
Annually by the Timely Use of 
. - 


- 
Colic & Bloat 
REMEDY 
A Specific for Engorgment Colic, 
Spasmodic or Cramp Colic, and Wind 
Colic or Bloat in Horses and Cattle. 
More deaths are cau 
by these than by all 
other non-contagious 
diseases combined. 
Attacks are always 





call the veterinary. Get 
a bottle from the Raw- 
leigh Man this trip and save your 
3 yhorses and cattle. 














Don’t Haye a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 

“Visie” wm convince any horse 

absolute = defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the len. of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed. 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
“a “4 it does not cure, 

per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 

wsio i satoy Ass'a, 2458 Calumet Ave., Chicago IIL. 


DEATHTO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


* GUARANTEED . Per ano imoicestion Cure. 
foam Cures Heaves by correcting 

* Indigestion. Book explains. 
sent free. Cures Coughs, 
Colds, Distempers. Prevents 

































Colic St gers,éc. B 
a % Worme. A 
Craend AV a inary 
Temedy, 20 years’ sale. 
large size for Heaves. At ry = gt cot prepa. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, 





Feed the best—it pays 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41¢ protein aranteed 
Every stock feeder should have our free booklet, 
&cience of Feeding. 
F.W. BRODE Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


BUCKEYE wsmote REPAIRS 


Weber Imp. & Auto Co,, 1900 Locust st., St. Louis, 

















(WV eterinary Queries ) 


FOUNDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I wish advice concerning a young 
horse which, about the first of the year, 
got at a load of corn and ate so much 
of it that she has since been very lame. 
The front legs act as though the cords 
were too short, judging from the way 
she holds them out to the front. The 
hind legs she keeps drawing under 
her. We have a sort of veterinarian 
here, and he tells me that her trouble 
is all in the front legs, and she merely 
draws her hind legs under her so as 
to get all the weight possible off of the 
front ones. Can a corn foundered horse 
be doctored up in any way?” 

Founder is inflammation of the feet, 
usually caused by over éating, over e&- 
ercise, or sudden changes in tempera- 
ture. Affected horses generally stand 
just as our correspondent describes, 
the front feet out in front, and the hind 
legs drawn under. This position does 
not indicate necessarily that the front 
legs are affected. Horses whose fronc 
legs are foundered stand in this way 
because, in trying to get the weight off 
the front toes they pull the hind legs 
under to support the weight. Horses 
whose hind legs are affected stand in 
this way so as to get the weight as 
much as possible on the heels of the 
hind feet. In most foundered horses 
the soles and toes are sore. Our corre- 
spondent can tell which feet are af- 
fected by picking them up and tapping 
the soles with a hammer. 

The best treatment for a case of 
founder can be told only by a veteri- 
narian who has carefully examined the 
case. The following general treatment 
is good: 

First give rest. Take off the shoes 
and soak the feet for several hours ev- 
ery day in cold water, or if that is in- 
convenient, put on bran or oil meal 
poultices. If the horse has not been 
affected with diarrhea, give a physic 
of from a pint to a quart of raw linseed 
oil. Mix one tablespoonful of salt- 
peter with the feed twice daily for a 
week. The treatment so far described 
is especially for cases in which the 
symptoms have just recently devel- 
oped. 

In chronic cases, such as our corre- 
spondent’s, treatment will probably be 
more difficult. The foregoing will prob- 
ably do some good, but it would be 
well to help it out by applying a blister 
around the top of the hoof except at 
the heel. Blisters as advertised in the 
columns of the Farmer may be used 
—or the following mixture may be pre- 
pared: Red iodide of mercury, one 
part; lard, four parts, and cerate of 
cantharides four parts. Rub this in 
for ten minutes, and tie the horse so 
he can not bite the blistered part. Af- 
ter twenty-four hours, wash it off, and 
in two weeks put on another if neces- 
sary. If blistering does not cure the 
lameness, firing may be necessary, but 
in this case a veterinarian must be 
called in. Work a foundered horse 
lightly until he has recovered. 











BITTING A MULE. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I recently bought a young mule, 
which, hitched to a wagon, works all 
right, but on a plow or in the field he 
can not be held with the line and bit. 
I have tried different kinds of bits, but 
he goes on despite of all. I would like 
to know of some device which will hold 
this mule.” 


If our correspondent can convenient- 
ly get some horse trainer, we suggest 
that he do so. If not, we suggest that 
he try the following device, which is 
known as Rarey’s double safety: Put 
on a strong surcingle, which is provid- 
ed with several rings both under the 
belly and on the sides. Buckle padded 
straps, which are also provided with 
rings, around the front pasterns. Then 
pass a strong quarter inch rope 
through the belly ring of the surcingle, 
down through the ring of the left pas- 
tern strap, back again through the bel- 
ly ring, down once again through the 
ring of the right pastern strap, and 
back again, to be tied in one of the 
surcingle rings at the right side. The 
other end of the rope, of which there 
should be at least twenty feet, is to 
be held in the hands of the trainer. 

There are several ways of proceed- 
ing, depending on how unmanageable 





the animal is. Hitched up as usual by 
himself, he may be driven with this 
device over any soft field. The m€th- 
od of breaking is simply to puil on the 
free end of the rope whenever he starts 
to bolt. This, of course, brings him to 
his knees at once, and soon discour- 
ages any but the most incorrigible. 





HOG TONICS AND WORM 
PREVENTIVES. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“I intend to make a mixture of soft 
coal, Glaubers’ salts and sulphur for 
my hogs to eat from as much as they 
like at any time. Would you advise 
me to do so or not? Stock food men 
say that coal will create a fever. If 
coal creates a fever why do hogs like 
it? How much, of each of these in- 
gredients would you use and how 
would you mix them?” 

Many hog men are firmly convinced 
that it pays to feed hogs tonics, min- 
eral mixtures, etc. That the craving 
of hogs for mineral substances, coal, 
etc., is a natural one and should be 
satisfied is indicated by a Maryland 
experiment, with four lots of pigs. 
One lot had a straight grain ration, 
another received all the coal it wanfed 
in addition, another received all the 
charcoal it would eat, while the fourth 
lot received with each ten pounds of 
feed one ounce of the following tonic 
mixture: One part of charcoal, one 
part of sulphur, one part of salt, two 
parts of soda, two parts of sodium 
hyposulphite, one part of sodium sul- 
phate, one part of black antimony. 
The three lots receiving coal, charcoal 
and the tonic mixture all made more 
rapid gains than the lot receiving 
grain alone. The hogs receiving coal 
gained 10 per cent more rapidly; those 
receiving charcoal putting on 18 per 
cent faster gains; and those getting a 
tonic mixture made 50 per cent more 
rapid gains. This experiment is inter- 
esting, but we do not, in any way, re- 
gard it as conclusive. 

The Iowa Experiment Station rec- 
ommends that the following formula 
be kept before the pigs at all times to 
prevent worms: Glaubers’ salts, three 
parts; salsoda, three parts; copperas 
or iron sulphate, three parts; common 
salt, one part and sulphur one part. 
Our correspondent might use this mix- 
ture instead of the one he was plan- 
ning on. The mixture is made simply 
by powdering the ingredients and mix- 
ing them together. If coal were added 
it would be best to have it in the 
slacked form. Possibly it would be a 
good plan to add one or two parts of 
coal to each part of the mixture so 
that the pigs would not eat-it up quite 
so rapidly. Coal in large amounts 
seems to interfere with the digestion 
of food although at the same time it 
increases the appetite. In moderate 


amounts we look on coal as beneficial 
to hogs. 





chs 

The Minnesota Experiment Statio 
recommends the following mixture a 
excellent to keep before hogs at all 
times: Bone meal, two bushels, cha 
coal, three bushels; wood ashes on 
bushel; salt, eight pounds; air slacked 
lime, two quarts; copperas, one and 
one-half pounds. The copperas js dis- 
solved in warm water and mixed w ith 
the other ingredients. Both this mix- 
ture and the one a enenied i in the 
foregoing paragraph by the Iowa sta- 
tion should be kept under cover in g 
place where the pigs can get at it all 
the time and where they will not waste 
it or it will not be rained on. Px fore 
concluding the discussion of hoz ton. 
ics we wish to quote the one sug zest. 
ed by a Minnesota subscriber some 
time since: To each five 150-poung 
hogs he gives one tablespoonful, daily, 
whenever the pigs show signs of cough- 
ing or indisposition, the following: 
Madder, one pound; sulphur, one 
pound; resin, one pound; black anti- 
mony, one- -half pound; iron sulphate 
or copperas, one and one-half pounds; 
asafoetida, one-half pound; arsenic, 
one ounce. It is given in a thin slop 
whenever the pigs seem ailing. 

Many men are able to raise fine, 
strong, healthy, big-boned, rapid-grow. 
ing hogs without the use of tonics of 
any sort. They have good pastures 
and they know how to feed and breed 
properly. We do not have a great 
deal of faith in tonics, but we do think 
it is a good thing to keep a mineral] 
mixture before hogs at all times. 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 
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Is Hog Cholera 





Going to Ruin You? 





pounds of so-called cures. Red 
spoonful Red 






Hog Cholera has caused more loss to farmers than all the animal diseases put together. 
Watch out—it may be your turn next. Hog Cholera és//s hogs. It doesn’t matter what 
veterinarians tell you about Hog Cholera cure—there 7s none—there 7s a preventive— 
that's Red Seal Lye—keep a couple of cans of it handy and convince yourself that this preventive is worth 
Seal tye makes hog raising profitable. 
Seal Lye thoroughly in pint of water—mix with sufficient feed for ten hogs, stir 
well, feed morning and evening, and your hogs will thrive, get plump, never have scurvy skin. 


Red Seal Lye 


mCataT 
Sure Preventive—10c 


Costs 1@c a can at your grocer’s—ten cans will keep a hundred hogs strong and brawny a wholegearat the Siffing Too Cans 
cost of only $1.00. Isn°t it worth $1.00 to know for sure that you will market every single hog next fall? Isn't it? Re- 
member this—Hog Cholera can kill a big run of hogs in less time than it woof to say “Jack Robinson.”’ Your store- 
keeper sells Red Sea 
—if he does not keep it write us and we will see you get sup- 
plied. Now for og wind-up— Hog Cholera hills hogs—Hoeg 
Cholera acts swiftl 
is a preventive— ye. Keep a couple of cans 
handy—buy now. FREES Valuable Book 

Write to-day. 


Dissolve one table- 





ff Lye or should sell it; ask him for it 


wat : ry —_ for Hog Cholera—there 


of information. 


P.C. TOMSON & CO. 
Dept. B, 183 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The old-time nny 3 for keeping horses in condition. Don’t lose the services ofy our 


high-priced horses. 


horse works. Approved remedy 


Bickmore’s Gall Cure cures Galls and Sore Shoulders while the 


for Cuts, Wounds, Scratches, Grease Heel. Sold 


by dealers, money back if it fails. Gray horse trade mark on every box. Sample 
and valuable 84-page horse book sent on receipt of a stamp for postage. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 4120, Old Town, Maine. 
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That the recent improvement in the 
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Barnes County, North Dakota.—Seeding 

Theral_ liere. Most of the wheat is 
4 pe the ground is in good shape, and 
big crop is iooked for.—D,. J. L. 

Warren County, Ohio.—A large part of 
the wheat acreage Will be sown to oats; 

iny and cold weather is retarding work. 
Vers little small grain still i13 the farm- 
ers hands, and much feed is being shipped 
jn.—Lewis Bros. 

Pipestone County, Minn.—Everything is 
favorable aside from the fact that it is 
et ug late and there is still considerable 
seeding to be done. I think seed here is 
ali right; many farmers testing not on.y 
corn out all smal grain.—-L. I. Demaray. 


Henry County, Ull.—Winter wheat in 
this section all dead. Very poor stand of 
new seeding, young .pigs scarce, weather 
j season backward, Our individual 


y, an - 
~~ looking fine, thanks to Wallaces 
Farmer for influencing us to build a silo. 


_H. L. Angevine & Co. 

Warrick County, Indiana.—Possibly 25 

r cent of the wheat will be plowed up 
and planted to corn and peas. Condition 

of tue*growing wheat is bad; it will prob- 
ably reach about 65 per cent of a crop. 
Farmers here are buying corn to feed.— 
B XM. C. 

Nebraska.—Winter wheat in western 
Neb:aska looks fine, and a big yield is 

practically assured. There will be a large 
acreage of corn p.anted, and early mcis- 
ture gives promise of a good crop. Hogs 
are scarce, and feeders are few. The 
March pig crop was very peor, but April 
farrowings are much better. 

Ward County, North Dakota.—Weather 
is fine, soil in first-class cyndition, and 
farmers busy seeding wheat and oats. 
There will be an average acreage seeded 
in buck county. Timothy, clover and 
alfa.a are in fine condition. There is 
plenty moisture and spring rains, and v.e 
are jcoking for good crops.—.i. S. Cupiin. 

Fremont County, Iowa.—Seven to ten 
times as much fall wheat was sown as 
the fall before, and -prospects are about 
100 per cent as compared with any pre- 
vious year; plenty of moisture at present; 
avery small per cent may be plowed up 
and »p.anted to corn. Little corn from the 
1911 crop has come to market, not more 
than one per cent; wheat and oats are 
near y all gone; not more than a carload 
each in farmers’ hands.—N. E. Van Sickle. 

Morrill County, Nebraska.—Fourteen 
thousand acres of sugar beets have been 
contracted, to be planted in this vailey 
this spring. The beets will be shipped to 
Scott's Bluff, Neb. The soil is full of 
moisture, but the season is about three 
weeks late. Hay is very scarce, and price 
is about $12 for alfalfa and $15 for wheat 
grass hay. Corn is $1.40 per hundred- 
weight; oats, $2 per hundredweight; pota- 
toes, $1.50 per bushel; but seed will be 
shipped in frem the north later on. Very 
few hogs in the country, and stock cattle 
are thin. Lots of idie labor this year, 
but beet fields will soon take care of all 
of it. Lots of alfalfa will be planted 
this spring.—M. L. Bigler. 

Wapello County, lowa.—Not much prog- 
ress was made in farming last week. The 
weather has been teo cold. Some oats 
are not sown yet, and some planted on 
flat, low ground have come up looking 
very spotted. No fruit is in bloom. yet, 
and it looks as if all the peaches were 
killed. Winter wheat is not making much 
of a showing as yet. The March pig crop 
was nearly a complete failure, but the 
April crop has been good. There are no 
contagious hog diseases in this patr of the 
country. Mares and colts are doing well; 

cows and calves the same. Early hatched 
chickens are not doing so well on account 
of the cold weather. We expect a large 
acreage of corn to be planted if the 
ground ever gets in condition to work; at 
present it is in bad shape. There are few 
hogs and no catt!e on feed this spring.— 
8. S. Cohagan. 

Manhattan, Kansas.—Kansas will pro- 
duce 50,000,000 to 90,000,000 bushels of 
Wheat this year. William M. Jardine, 


head of the farm crops department in the 
Kansas Agricultural College, says there 
Will be nearly 6,000,000 acres to harvest 
and that conditions are such as to make 
a probable average of 15 bushels an acre. 
Government reports issued April 1st say 
that the condition of wheat in Kansas is 
8 per cent. A year ago the condition at 
this time was 75. The ten-year average 
is S!. [t is reported that in Brown, Mar- 


Shali and a number of the northeastern 
counties much of the wheat has been 
é In and around Riley coun- 
to 20 per cent has been winter- 
McPherson county reports serious 
1ge to wheat in that region. Pros- 
are favorable for a good crop in 
RB . Saline, Ellsworth, Russell, Cloud, 
‘epublic and Jeweil counties. 








IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


“ r the week ending April 28, 1912, Des 
nee, Iowa.—While the temperature 
} +e Masi slightly below the normal, the 
io were cool. Frost was general, 
og ‘reezing temperature occurred on one 
Rete nights in the northern counties. 
£ 5 weather was, however, favorable for 
lent work; the only precipitation being 
ao showers on the twenty-fifth, and 
ay to moderately heavy rains on Sun- 
= y, the 28th, over the southern and 
oe sections. Seeding is practically 
b ished, most of the early potatoes have 
ee planted, ahd much ground has been 
boo) iz Preparatory to corn planting. The 
ve Weather retarded the growth of 
ani -ation, but _early-sown cats are up 
i show a good stand. Grass is improv- 
> Sng in many localities stock is in 
hin ure. Cherries and plums are begin- 
. blossom in the southern counties, 
po _ the remainder of the state the buds 
‘ = dormant or just starting to swell. 

© spring crop suffered severe loss dur- 





volume of trade is fully maintained is evi- 
denced by the latest statistics. Bank 
clearings outside of New York this week 
made the gratifying gain of 11.5 per cent 
over 1911, and 12 per cent over 1919, while 
in New York the increases were 20.6 and 
6 per cent, respectively. Raiircad gross 
earnings during the first two weeks of 
April increased 6.5 per cent. These proofs 
of business activity are all the more sig- 
nificant because weather conditions have 
not been altogether favorable to distribu- 
tion, and retail trade has, in particular, 
been somewhat checked as a consequence. 
On the other hand, better crop reports are 
received from the cotton fields. There 
has, moreover, been a heavy demand for 
steel bars by agricultural interests, and 
in: general the requirements for iron and 
steel products have now reached a point 
where the producers are beginning to ex- 
perience some difficulty in keeping up with 
them, while prices maintain their recent 
strength. In dry goods and leather there 
is continued expansion in distribution, 
with prices strong. Business sentiment 
has been helped this week by the greatly 
improved labor situation. The domestic 
financial situation has improved, while the 
Bank of Engiand’s position is much bet- 
ter. The May disbursements in this coun- 
try on account of interest and dividends 
are estimated as nearly $7,500,000 more 
than last year. The demand for bends is 
fair, particularly these of high quality. 
Foreign commerce is in a favorabie posi- 
tion. The statement for the latest week 
for the port of New York shows a total 
commerce of $42,738,711, against $36,953,- 
185 in 1911, and $32,111,486 in 1919. The 
imports were $24,444,174, or $6,149,637 
greater than the exports, which were 
$1,749,947 less than last year, but nearly 
$5,000,000 greater than in 1910.—Dun’s 
Review. 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, April 29, 1912.—Winter wheat 
crop reports have been so0 gicomy that 
the market has been an extremely strong 
one most of the time in recent weeks, 
with speculators trading enormously. Big 
blocks ef wheat have changed ownership, 
but the cash business has formed only a 
small part of the daily transactions, as a 
general rule, dithough the millers have 
begun to make considerably larger pur- 
chases at times. No. 2 red winter cash 
lots have been sold recently as high as 
$1.15 per bushel, and futures have sold 
correspondingly high, with country hoid- 
ers of wheat selling very sparingiy, if at 
ail. Recent.y the crop reports have been 
conflicting, with one crop expert sending 
in word that prospects were fine in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, while John Inglis con- 
tinued to report much poor wheat in some 
of the best wheat counties of Nebraska. 
Private advices were a good deai mixed 
as to the Nebraska outlook, and gradually 
many peop.e are coming to the conclusion 
that the crop killers have drawn the situ- 
ation more gloomy than actual facts will 
warrant. There have been years when 
the country grew very fair crops of wheat 
in regions where it had been ciaimed that 
the p.ant was ruined beyond recovery, and 
perhaps this may be such a year. How- 
ever, the condition in the soft winter 
states is undoubtedly very bad, and all 
accounts indicate a very short crop. Crop 
Expert Snow has been estimating the 
crop of winter wheat as not over 356,000,- 
000 busheis at best, but many people be- 
lieve this to be overdrawn, although be- 
yond doubt enormous areas of wheat land 
will be piowed up and devoted to other 
crops. ‘armers in the soft winter wheat 





‘district have stopped selling their re- 


maining hoidings, and the visibie supply 
of wheat in the United States is decreas- 
ing ali the time, whi.e still much iarger 
than a year ago. Up in the three north- 
western states, where the main part of 
the spring wheat is grown, seeding is late, 
and reports have been received that wheat 
acreage in northern Minnesota and North 
Dakota will be smaller than a year ago, 
and that the area of oats and bariey will 
be larger. Sentiment in corn has been 
bullish, and May corn has seld as much 
as 28 cents per bushel higher than a year 
ago, receipts being extremely small. Oats, 
too, are extremely high, and Canadian 
oats are imported free:y in eastern parts 
of the country. It is reported that much 
of the abandoned wheat area wiil be de- 
voted to cats. May oats have soid as 
much as 28 cents higher than a year ago, 
and May wheat 24 cents higher. Argen- 
tine corn has been imported recently at a 
good profit to the Buyer, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company paying high prices for two 
cargoes, duty paid at New York. Timothy 
seed has been selling at $6 to $12, clover 
seed at $16 to $21.50, and flaxseed at 
$2.14% to $2.17%. Prime timothy hay is 
searcer and still higher, selling at $25.50, 
and prime Iowa prairie hay brings $23. 
Potatoes are up again, selling at $1.18 to 
$1.20 per bushel. Egg receipts are the 
largest in many months, and cold stor- 
age buyers are taking liberal quantities, 
with the best eggs selling at 18% to 21 
cents per dozen. The cheese market is 
active and firm, Americas, twins and 
Daisies seijling at 18 cents per pound and 
brick at 16 cents. Limburger sells at 17 
cents and Swiss at 19% cents. Creamery 
butter is fairly active at 28 to 31 cents 
for common to prime, while dairy butter 
goes at 25 to 28 cents, with packing stock 
at 22 cents. 

Cattie rise and fall in values, accord- 
ing to the size of the receipts, but the 
best lots of steers, cows, heifers and bulls 
are usually firm under limited supplies, 
fluctuations being chiefly in the medium 
grades and rather ordinary offerings. 
Good stockers and feeders are also held 
at firm prices, being in limited supply, 
with killers getting most of the feeder 
steers weighing around 900 to 1,100 
pounds. On account of the scarcity and 
dearness of the best feeders, buyers have 
been taking more good to choice stock 
steers weighing around 650 to 759 pounds 
than heretofore, and these have advanced 
consequently in value, bringing them 
much closer in price to choice feeders. 
This is a time when farmers generally 
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Don’t you know that the traveling 
wool buyer always makes his money 
and his expenses off the grower? Costs 
you 2c to 4c per pound to do business 
with him, 

Why not cut him out and sell direct 
tothe mills, through us,like thousands 
of other wool growers are doing? 

Last season we sold nearly 20,000,000 
pounds of wool to the mills for wool 
growers. 

And each grower made, on an aver- 
age, 2c extra per pound after the 
freight and our small commission 
were taken out. 

Just read this letter from a well- 
known Michigan wool grower: 

MARSHALL, MIcH, 
Zo Whom It May Concern: 

I shipped my wool to Silberman & Sons 
—a carload—last 
year. Got from4 
to Scentsa nd 
more than > 
tuarkets at home. 

.Theygavemea 
% fairdeal allthe 
\ way through. 
Yj, My weights 

y held out 


ALLSOP 7 


" Wool Grower 
Traveling Buyer’s Profits! 


well. They sent me three-quarters of my 
money as soon as they received my car- 
load and did not sell my wool till I told 
them to, and sent me the balance of my 
money. Yours truly, L.A. PAGE. 
Don’t contract your wool to the first 
“Tom-Dick-or-Harry” wool buyer whe 
comes along. It’s short-sighted busi- 
ness. Write to Silberman first. Get 
Silberman’s plan of selling direct to 
the mills for you—get Silberman's 
Tices so as to compare with others— 
et Silberman send you letters written 
by your fellow wool growers who sell 
through Silberman. A penny postal 
brings all this information and entitles 
= to Silberman’s Special Market 
ports for the rest of the season— 
based on 40 years’experience. Write io- 
day, describing your clip,and you'lé 
hear from Silberman by next mati. 
Prompt returns guaranteed. Wool 
sacks, tags, envelopes and shipping 
blanks free. (10) 


S. Silberman & Sons 
Desk 29 4.1117 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
\) 


46 Years in Business 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh Water System 


It does the work of practically two ordinary water systems 
—pumps from well and cistern simultaneously by com- 
ressed No water storage; ene: plant located 

‘or 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


900 So. Wabash Ave., 
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realize the importance of refilling their 

lots, and the appearance of grass 
makes them uneasy, as they do not rel- 
ish the idea of rich pastures going to 
waste, yet many of them hesitate about 
paying the prices asked for desirable cat- 
tle on the stocker and feeder order. That 
beef cattle wiil sell extraordinarily high 
during the coming summer is everywhere 
admitted, however, and experienced stock 
feeders firmly believe that it will pay to 
purchase weil-bred cattle for fattening. 
The present consumption of beef and 
other meats is a good deal curtailed by 
its dearness and the substitution of eggs 
and southern vegetables, but the short- 
age of good beeves makes high prices, 
and the best grade of heavy steers is a 
mighty scarce article. And the same is 
true of fat female cattle, as well as of 
good bulls. During the past week beef 
steers sold largely at $6.75 to $8.50, with 
a common class of light weights going at 
$5.75 to $6.75, and the better class of 
heavy cattle at $8.50 to $8.90. A choice 
class of yearlings brought $7.50 to $8.3), 
and no good heavy beeves went below $8, 
the class selling between $7.50 and $8 be- 
ing medium in quality. Cows and heif- 
ers had a good sale at $4 to $7.75, a sale 
being made of thirty-four fancy heifers 
that averaged 645 pounds, at the top fig- 
ure. Cutters went at $3.35 to $3.95, can- 
hers at $2.25 to $3.30, and bulls at $3.75 
to $7.10. Calves arrived less freely, and 
had a fairly active demand at $3.50 to $8 
per 100 pounds, while milch cows sold 
as usual at $35 to $70 per head. Stockers 
found buyers at $4 to $6.35 for inferior 
to prime lots, and feeders at $6 to $7, a 
sale being made of twenty-six head of 
prime lots and feeders at $6 to $7, a sale 
being made of twenty-six head-of prime 
977-pound, fleshy, red steers at $7, to go 
to Pennsylvania, an advance of 20 cents 
on any previous sale. The best beef 
— sold the highest seen in a long 
time. 


Hogs have been in the customary good 
local packing and eastern shipping de- 
mand, and sellers have received extreme- 
ly high prices, especially for choice con- 
signments, although on last Monday a 
run of 65,584 hogs caused a big break ir 
quotations. Such big receipts are ex- 
tremely rare, and are sure to result in 
sharp declines in values. Hogs are seli- 
ing very much above the prices paid in 
former years, 1910 excepted, with the 
highest prices paid for lots of good weight, 
while the best lots; averaging around 185 
to 195 pounds, have sold at quite a dis- 
count. For the last few weeks the re- 
ceipts have been averaging 228 pounds, 
the same average as two years ago, but 
thirteen pounds less than a year ago. 
Lard and cured hog meats are meeting 
with as good a consumptive demand as 
could be expected with the high prices 
ruling in retail meat markets, and fresh 
pork is fairly active, although less so 
than prior to the abundance and compar- 





ative cheapness of eggs. The eastern 
hogs were mostly marketed weeks ago, 
and western supplies of matured swine 
are not over large, while the last re- 
ports represent the pig “‘crop” this spring 
as considerably below normal. The gov- 
ernment April report shows a decrease of 
8.6 per cent in the number of brood sows 
in the country, compared with a year ago, 
and severe losses of hogs from disease 
last year, the loss in Illinois being 215 
per 1,000 head. Hogs sold off sharp!y at 
times last week, but railied and sold at 
$7.45 to $8.05, on good buying orders, pigs 
selling at $6 to $7.40. The highest-priced 
pigs were almost heavy enough to be 
classed as light hogs. The week’s receipts 
of hogs were greatly increased by the 
big run on the opening day. 

Lambs and sheep have been selling ex- 
tremely well of late, further sharp ad- 
vances in prices for prime, fat, handy- 
weight lambs taking place. The best 
prices recorded in two yéars have been 
obtained, and owners of fat lambs have 
been reaping big profits. Feeding stations 
near Chicago have been furnishing the 
principal share of the offerings, and while 
they hoid a fairly large supply, no big 
number is fat enough for the shambles, 
while supplies elsewhere have been re- 
duced to very smal! proportions. Further 
advances have been predicted, and be- 
tween May 15th and June Ist there is no 
telling how high prices will scar. A late 
report says that the southern spring lamb 
“crop” will be considerabiy iafer than 
that cf last year. First receipts in 1911 
arrived on May 10th, and by May 25th 
packers were receiving many_ consign- 
ments of lambs direct from Louisviile. 
This year few are expected to show up 
before June 15th, and large runs are 
hardly looked for before July. The boom 
in lambs last week was highly sensation- 
al, wool lots bringing $7.50 to $9.6, 
whereas the best price the pervious week 
was $8.35. Yearlings sold at $7 to $8, and 
shorn lots sat $6.50 to $7.50. Wethers 
brought $6.75 to $7.50, and shorn lots $5.50 
to $6.75. Wool ewes sold at $4.50 to $7._ 

Horses have been marketed with fair 
average freedom, no over-suppiy being 
seen as a rule, and as the attendance of 
local buyers, as well as buyers from the 
east and from farming regions, has_un- 
dergone a large increase, sellers have 
found quicker sales than _ heretofore. 
Prices have developed firmness, and even 
the commoner animals have sold much 
more readily at steady values. Farm 
workers weighing from 1,100 to 1,450 
pounds are having an active sale at $100 
to $200 per head, and chunks weighing 
from 1,250 to 1,450 pounds are wanted at 
$150 to $200, while wagon horses are 
bringing $160 to $200, prime ones going as 
high as $225 to $259 now and then. Light 
drafters are taken at $175 to $225, and 
better and heavier ones at $230 to $325, 
few being prime enough to go as high 
as $300. Ww. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS 


Sunday Mail.—The national house of 
representatives has adopted a resolution 
prohibiting hereafter the opening of any 
United States postoffice for the distribu- 
jon of mail on Sundays. 











High-priced Steer.—E. L. Brown, of 
tichardson county, Nebraska, sold a fat 
steer last week brought the high 
price of $144.25. He was a Shori-horn, 
jess than three years old, and weighed 
1,630 pounds, The price was $5.55 per 


hundred. 






Reclaiming the Everglades.—The first of 
the great drainage canals which are be- 
ing constructed for the reclamation of the 
4,000,000 acres of swamp land in the ever- 
giades of Florida was opened last week. 
The work, which costs but one dollar per 
acre, will be finished before July 1, 1913. 

Summer School.—Purdue University, at 
Lafayette, Ind., announces a summer 
school for Indiana school teachers, run- 
ning from June 17th to July 20th. This 
is designed primarily for teachers who 
wish to learn how to teach agriculture, 
domestic science, and manual training. 








Guernsey Cattle Club,—The national 
meeting of the Guernsey Cattle Club will 
be held at the Hotel Imperial, Broadway 
and Thirty-first Sts., New York City, on 
Vednesday, May 15th. Further informa- 
tion may be obtainéd by addressing Sec- 
retary American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Peterboro, N. H 








Wisconsin Hemp.—-A number of farm- 
ers near Waupon, Wis., are going to ex- 
periment with hemp this year. Nearly a 
hundred acres wi!l be planted in trial 
lots This is done at the instigation of 
Prefessor Norgord, of the agricultural de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has the investigation in charge. 


Equal Suffrage.—The house of repre- 
sentatives passed a bill recently favoring 
partial home rule for Alaska. It gives 
the legislature the authority to grant the 
women of that territory the right to vote. 
The bill was passed by a vote of 81 to 35, 
and was the first act passed in the house 
favoring women’s suffrage. 


Road Material.—Logan W. Page, na- 
tional good roads director, claims to have 
found a’new material for road construc- 
tion in the waste “black strap’’ molasses 
of our sugar beet factories At present 
he is conducting experiments, using the 
“black strap’ with lime mixtures, and 
hopes to soon be able to put the material 
into practicai use. 


Cotton Exports.—For the fiscal year 
ending in June, it is estimated that the 
United States will have exported more 
than 2,600,000 bales more cotton than it 
has in any previous year. On account 
of the prevailing price, the actual value 
is not as great as previous exportations. 
The entire valuation for the year will ap- 
proximate 500,000,000. 

The Canal Zone.—The Department of 
Agriculture and the War Department are 
at a disagreement over the territory of 
the Panama canal zone. The War De- 
partment desires to use it for military 
purposes oniy, while the Department of 
Agriculture wishes it opened up for farm- 
er settlers. Congress will probably settle 
the dispute. 

Kansas Seed Corn.—<According to the 
Kansas experiment station, at Manhattan, 
Kansas, like her sister states of the corn 
belt, has very poor seed corn. This was 
determined by a number of authoritative 
tests conducted by the Department of 
Agronomy, which reports that the tests 
ran from 73 to 82 per cent. Good seed 
should give a germination test of at least 
$5 per cent. 





Fifteen Million Voters.—The United 
States Bureau of Statistics estimates that 
this vear tur the first time the total vote 
in a presidential election will exceed 15,- 
000,000. This is based on the figures that 
have been kept by this bureau since the 
year 1888, when an act of congress made 
it the duty of-the executive of each state 
to report the number of votes cast for 
each person voted for, to the secretary 
of state. 

Doctor Galloway.—On the resignation 
of Doctor Wiley, B. T. Galloway became 
dean of the corps of the Department of 
Agriculture. Doctor Galloway has served 
the government as chief of the Bureau of 










Piant Industry for twenty-five years. In 
that time he has seen his department 
grow from a small handful of employes to 
a great and splendidly appointed machine 
for the advancement of agricultural ex. 
pe entation and protection. 


Helping the Settlers.—The Canadian 
Pacific railroad has adopted a novel plan 
to encourage immigration and coloniza- 
tion of western Canada. They have ar- 
ranged to loan $2,000,000 to tenant farm- 
ers in the United States who have proven 
their ability as farm managers Loans 
running up to $2,000 wil be made to re- 
sponsible parties. The company expects 
to lend further sums to the amount of 
$5,000,000 in the next few years. 





Postal Savings.—Postmaster General 
Hitcheock has designated one thousand 
fourth-class postoffices to be placed in 
the list of the postal savings depositories. 
Mr. Hitchcock expects to extend the ser- 
vice at the rate of 1,000 offices per month 
until every office issuing money orders 
has been designated. When this is ac- 
complished, the United States will have 
by far the most extensive postal savings 
system in the world. 

Farm Labor Bureau.—The Jewish Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Aid Society, 174 
Second Ave., New York, has reopened its 
farm labor bureau fer the season. Dur- 


ing - the last feur years this bureau has 
secured positions as farm hands for 1,638 





_ to it? 





. 
Jewish men in about every state of the 
Union. The bureau makes no charge 
either to the employer or the employe. Any 
further information may be obtained by 
writing the bureau at the address given. 

Irish Potatoes.—Large importations of 
potatoes, fresh from the,sod of old Ire- 
jand, are being brought “into the United 
States, on account of the shortage of the 
supply and the high prices prevalent in 
this country. The Department of Agricul- 
ture calls attention to the fact that these 
potatoes are not fit for planting, owing to 
the danger of foreign potato disease. The 
federal laws are defective in that there 
is no way by which infected trees an¢ 
plants can be quarantined. 

Good Butter.—An average score of 92.3: 
was placed upon the seventy-seven exhib- 
its of butter shown in the April scoring 
recntly held at the college of agriculture 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 
judges reported a ilavor of tainted cream 
in both the March and April scoring. As 
usual, the samples of butter made at 
creameries where only whole milk 1s re- 
ceived were scored much higher than 
those made at creameries where both 
milk and cream or cream alone is re- 
ceived. 

A Church Farm.—The members of the 
Epworth League, at Roswell, South Da- 
kota, have rented twenty-sevn acres on 
a farm near town, and will work it this 
summer, and the proceeds will be usea 
to advance the work of the league. A 
number of the young men are farmers, 
and it is expected that quite a sum will 
be re@lized on the venture. This is a 
novel scheme for raising money for church 
work. It will give the young people an 
opportunity to demonstrate their loyalty 
and incidentally to have some good times 
in a realiy profitable way. 


Spraying Builetin.—Ail of our readers 
who have not already done so should send 
at once to the Iowa station, at Ames, for 
Bulletin No. 127, on Spraying Practice for 
Orchard and Garden. It telis about the 
insects and diseases of a!l our common 
orchard and garden plants; methods of 
mixing sprays, how to spray, time of 
spraying, etc., are all dealt with in de- 
tail. In two weeks or less it will be time 
for most ef our readers to spray their 
apples to prevent the worm of the codling 
moth. Those who have not done much 
spraying should at once drop a postcard 
to the lowa station at Ames, for Bulletin 
No. 127. 

Pneumatic Tires.—Men in close touch 
with the automobile tire industry predict 
that during 1912 the volume of pneumatic 
tire sales will amount to more than $120,- 
600,000. They base this estimate upon the 
number of cars in use and the probable 
tire requirements of each car. There are 
somewhere near 600,000 machines in oper- 
ation in the United States at the present 
time. Figuring six tires to a car for 
twelve months of service (this is the 
manufacturers’ basis of estimation), it 
will be seen that the motorists of this 
country will require approximately 4,000,- 
000 tires this year. Putting these down at 
an average cost of $30 each, an aggregate 
of $120,000,000 is shown. 

The Age of the Race.—A skeleton has 
recently been unearthed near Suffolk, 
England, which is causing much interest 
among scientists. There is evidence, ac- 
cording to them, that the man lived long 
before the glacial period in Engiand, and 
therefore over a hundred thousand years 
ago. The peculiar thing about it is that 
the skeleton is almost identical with the 
present type of Briton, and yet it is im- 
possible that it is the remains of some 
man buried there since the time of the 
giaciers. Scientists argue that this find- 
ing is the greatest shock to the theory of 
evolution that it has received for a long 
time, since the type has not changed per- 
ceptibly since the life of the prehistoric 
man whose skeleton was found, 

National Dairy Show.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the National Dairy 
Show Association, the directors and offi- 
cers whose terms had expired were re- 
elected. The board of directors was in- 
creased by the addition of Messrs. F. L. 
Ames, Massachusetts; J. R. Valentine, 
Pennsylvania; C. D. Ettinger, Illinois; 
John L. Smith, Washington: Robert Sco- 
ville, Connecticut, and Arthur G. Leonard, 
Chicago. The date for the dairy show 
was fixed for the pericd of October 24th 
to November 2d for this year’s show, and 
as a permanent period for all future ex- 
positions, and the International amphi- 
theater has been leased. W. E. Skinner, 
was selected as manager for the show. He 
was formerly manager of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. 









“How to Grow a Hundred Bushels of 
Corn Per Acre on Worn Soil.”,—Under 
this title, an Indiana farmer by the name 
of Smith has written an interesting ac- 
count of his personal experience in build- 
ing up worn Indiana soil. He especiaily 
deals with the value of vetch as a soil 
renovator, telling how he used this plant 
to more than double his vields of corn. 
He discusses the use of alfalfa, red clo- 
ver, sweet clover and other legumes. He 
gives some simple, practical advice on 
plowing and soil management, and de- 
votes several chapters to what he consid- 
ers the best methods of growing corn. 
The book is a simple and entertaining ac- 
count of a practical farmer's experience 
in building up soil and increasing crops 
of corn. Our readers may obtain this 
book through this office for $1.25. 

Why Not?—Congressman Randall urges 
a bill prohibiting congressmen and sen- 
ators from accepting legal employment 
which might influence official action on 
their part. What objection can be urged 
Our national legislature acts as a 
jury. Why should its members take em- 
ployment from corporations that appear 
as parties to the controversies that come 
before congress? And now Congressman 
Lindburgh introduces a resolution requir- 
ing congressmen to make a list of their 
corporate holdings. Any objection to that? 
Why should congressmen object to let- 
ting the public know whether they have 








AN investment, not an expense. Theory? No! 
It’s a demonstrated fact. 


Put up fences. 


Let the stock feed on the wastes; 


grow fat on that which otherwise would never bring 


a cent. 


that is broken up into small fields. 
manure adds fertility to the soil. 


Yields are greater. 


Land value increases. All by 


good fencing and lots of it. 
Practically every farm in 
the country would 
show a splendid profit 

if divided with 
American 

Fence. 


Keep the stock moving on a pasture 


The 


MERICAN 

FENCE is 

made of large, stiff wires, 
galvanized heavily, having the 
American hinged joint (patented), 


Ip. a fabric most flexible and wear-resisting. 
ea Squ 


are mesh fence of weight, strength and 


durability—three great needs in farm fences. 
Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. 


Shipped to them direct from mills in carload lots, 


saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, giving buyer 


he benefit. 





American Steel 
Fence Post Cheaper 
than Wood and 
More Durable. 
Get Catalog. 

appl 





e Send for copy of “American Fence ¥, Baaekes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales 
News,” also book “How to Make the 
Farm Pay,” profusely tlustrated, 
devoted to the interests of farmers Chieago, 72 Adams St. 3; New York, 
and showing how fence may leem- 30 Church St. 3 Denver; U. S. Steel 
loyed to enhance the earning power * . 
me pick” Pdihes a sae Products Co., San Francisco, Los 
Siete 


Agt., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE (0, 


Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 








a pecuniary interest in matters coming 
before them for official action? If they 
“love darkness rather than light,’’ is it 
“because their deeds are_ evil?’’—The 
Commoner. 


The Farmer’s Wife.—In the latter part 
of March there convened in Philadelphia 
one of the most noted assemblages ever 
brought together on the American conti- 
nent. The gathering was made up of 
statesmen, scholars, educators, clergy- 
men, professors of agriculture, scientists, 
and agriculturists. The conference was 
held under the auspices of the Pennsy] 
vania Rural Progress Association, the old- 
est agricultural society in the United 
States, having been organized in 1785. At 
this gathering were discussed the prob- 
lems of the farmer’s wife, and the condi- 
tions under which she struggles, not only 
to bring up her family, but to help to 
make the living and means to alleviate 
her from isolation and bring about con- 
ditions favorable to her well-being. Miss 
Martha Van Rensselaer, of New York, 
struck the keynote to the meeting when 
she declared that rural progress depends 
on the happiness and comfort of the wo- 
man on the farm more than upon well 
tilled fields and well built and well stocked 
barns, 


Girls Grow Tomatoes.—Tomato growing 
for girls is to be a feature of the contests 
conducted this year by the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. All the other contests 
are to be continued, also, such as corn 
growing, acre yields, sewing, bread-mak- 
ing. 3ut the extension department wants 
the girls to get after the tomatoes. Every 
girl is to have a plot one rod square in 
which she may set opt sixteen or twenty 
plants. On this plot she is to do all the 
work after the plowing or spading—piant- 
ing, hoeing, pruning, gathering and can- 
ning; exhibit one can at the local contest, 
with a statement of the number of pounds 
gathered and. the number of cans put up. 
This can be made a great lesson in thrift 
in food production, the college believes. 
The contests might be taken up to good 
advantage by women’s clubs in any town, 
either in connection with the institute or 
separately. Why should it not be taken 
up in every village and town school in 
Kansas, with giris of the seventh grade 
up? The extension department has a lit- 
tle book telling all about the contests, 
which will be sent free to all who write 
the Extension Department, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Parcels Post.—Senator Bourne, of Ore- 
gon, chairman of the senate committee 
on postoffieces, says that he proposes to 
introduce a parceis post bill in the sen- 
ate about May ist. Up to the present 
time most of the agitation of the system 
has occurred in the house, but now it 
seems the senate must deal with the 
question also. The democratic majority 
of the house have expressed themselves 
of the determination to pass a parcels 
post bill through the house, regardiess 
of the protests and objections of its op- 
ponents. Members of both the house and 
the senate have already been flooded with 
objections from various quarters of the 
country. Regardless of these, it is cer- 
tain that sooner or later the system will 
be established. Following is an extract 
from a speech in congress by Mr. Adam- 
son, of Georgia, chairman of the commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce: 
“The objection most strongly urged to 
the service is the wrong one, and in my 
judgment has no application. It is that 
the service would injure local merchants 
by allowing their patrons easy access to 
other markets. In my judgment that is 
greatly exaggerated. Several times in my 
life I have heard men of prominence in 
different towns object to convenient train 
service, for fear their citizens would go 
out &nd trade in other towns. It is a 
very narrow and mistaken view. Easy 











communication works both ways. Its 
benefits are reciprocal. As many good 
things come in as go out. The general 
result is improvement, growth, and en- 
lightenment. The fear that the people 
will spend their substance in riotous pate 
ronage of distant department stores is a 
‘pipe dream’.’”’ 

Alcohol and Insanity.—While in almost 
every part of the civilized world alarm ig 
felt at the increasing ratio of insanity in 
the population, there are some localities 
which seem, on the other hand, to be be- 
coming less infested, so to speak, with 
the virus of mental disease. One of these 
appears to be the state of Kansas, which 
had in 1904 56.2 commitments to its asy- 
lums per hundred thousand of popula- 
tion. In 1910 the number for each hun- 
dred thousand had fallen to 42.3; and in 
1911 to 38.3, and the members of the state 
board of control and the asylum officials 
are said to credit this to the stricter en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws of the 
state, and the consequent diminished con- 
sumption of alcohol. Of course there 
must be some leakage over the border, 
but it seems to be a fact that Kansas is 
practically a ‘‘dry’’ state. The Journal! of 
the American Medical Association says 
that it is not surprising that insanity 
should decrease with the diminished con- 
sumption of an article which is credited 
by alienists with the direct causation of 
at least 10, and probably a considerably 
higher per cent of existing insanity, and 
which indirectly is a more or less impor- 
tant factor in a very much larger per- 
centage of cases. The Kansas figures 
come reasonably close to those of the ex- 
pert statistician. 


SURFACE CULTIVATION 












is the thing. You can get the best results with our 
**Little Boy” Surface Cultivator. Shovels 
adjustable in every direction and changes easily 
made. No trouble to get the Little Boy to working 
right. Look this cultivator over before you buy- 
You'll like the Little Boy we know. Descriptive ¢i* 
cular on request. Write us today. 
KING & HAMILTON CO., 


Self-Loading Hay Rack 
x | _ ONE MAN 

— | DOES IT ALL. 

: Works on any wagon 
with any make loader. 
Let your brains do your 
work. Make more hay 
with half the help. Also 
- WIRE REELERS 2 

OLLER HARROWS. Write 
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JAS. G. BAILEY, Delavan, Hl. 
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yes CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
-9¢—Ira Cottingham, Eden, Il. 
May a OW ell Rees & Sons, Pilger, 
veb and Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo.; 
” “at Suuth Omaha, Neb. 
sale at Sov tiller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


jue | Gahill Bros., Rockford, Lowa. 
june ES. H. Thompson's Sons, lowa 


Bal’ ee | Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, Ia. 
jane IP. as 2 Donohoe and John Cash, 
Holbrook, iowa. 7 
>—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
June 2—THorswell, Estherville, ta. 


26— 
aati POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 


= 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
stertuan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
: neinorder to be sure of seme being made. The 
vont pplies to advertisements requiring class- 








Tee owever, can usually be inserted If received 


as late as Mondsy morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


WwW. M Smith & Sons, West Branch, 
Iowa, are advertising Scotch Short-horn 
pulls with size and quality. They are 
good reds, and of good type. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue. 

E. R. Silliman, Colo, Iowa, offers sev- 
erai good Scotch Short-horn bulls for 
sale, including an_extra. good Sultan bred 
roan yearling. See announcement and 
write for particulars, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

Those wanting a real good Poland China 
fail boar should write to Henry Dorr, of 
Remsen, Iowa. Thé@y are the largest for 
their ages of any seen by the writer, and 
some of them are of show-yard charac- 
ter. Mr. Dorr’s is one of the great herds 
of the breed. 

Hon. W. B. Seeley, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
is advertising choice young An ‘bulls, 
sired by the champion Blackbird Ito, and 
representing leading families. See an- 
nouncement and write for particulars, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing. 

Jersey bulls, sired by Imp. Eminence 
Combination, son of the noted Island 
champion, Combination, are advertised 
elsewhere in this issue by Armagh Jersey 
Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa. This is a good 
herd, in good hands. Write if interested 
in buying. Mention Waliaces’ akFrmer. 

Messrs. Jas. Jensen & Sons, of Newell, 
Iowa, are offering fall boars and gilts of 
the big type Poiand China strains. These 
gent.emen are very successful hog raisers 
and have a good herd of hogs from which 
to supply the needs of Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. They report a good crop of 
spring pigs this year, and will price either 
boars or gilts from their spring crop at 
weaning time. They have aiready made 
several sales. Look up their advertise- 
ment, and write them if in need of good 
hogs. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
wriuung. 

A Short-horn sale of unusual interest 
will be held June 5th, at South Omaha, 
Neb., by Howell Rees & Sons, Pilger, 
Neb., and Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
The latter contribute the bulis to the 
sale, and they are cataloguing a great 
lot of Scotch herd headers—some of the 
best they ever bred; while Rees & Sons 
are contributing a splendid lot of cows 
and heifers, some of them show heifers, 
sired by their champion bull, Ruberta’s 
Goods. Watch for full particulars in 
later issues, and write for the sale cata- 
logue, to either firm. Mention Waliaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

The Escher & Son and Escher & Ryan 
Angus sale this year will take piace June 
sth, at Longbranch Stock Farm, near 
Botna, lowa, and will contain abolt sixty- 
five head of very high-class cattle. The 
party in need of an ov%-and-out first-ciass 
herd bull or a few top-notch females wili 
do well to keep this sale in mind. As a 
Special attraction they have listed the 
Splendid herd bull, Imp. Eston of Eshott, 
and, besides, several imported females. 
Particulars concerning the different lots 
will be given our readers in later issues; 
meantime we suggest that you file your 
appication at once for a catalogue, and 
aiso their souvenir concerning their steer 
record, which, by the way, is a record 
that has never been equaied by any 
breeder or exhibitor of any beef breed 
im the world, 


HENDERSON’S SHORT-HORNS., 
Some Scotch and Scotch topped bulls 
Serviceable ages are being priced by 
T - Archie Henderson, of Paullina, Iowa. 
‘hey are the get of the good Scotch bull, 
Kiltie, that cost Henderson $500. 


Golden Emir. He is a bull rich red in 
Coicr, and his calves are the same, almost 
oe exception. The get of Kiltie are 
t So very true in their lines, causing them 
the Present a pleasing appearance even 
ra Ugh in moderate fiesh. Our readers 
a ant a good bull at a moderate price 
} cod find Mr. Henderson’s a good place to 
p ~~ Mr. Henderson maintains a good 
Ki a herd of Short-horns, and besides 
a. has in service the well and favor- 
si 'y Known buil, College Reformer, a tried 
oa of the Cruickshank Secret tribe. Col- 
Me’ :eformer was formerly owned by 
_ “arl Sparboe, of Ellsworth, Iowa, and 


Note Mr. Henderson’s card on another 
pase of this issue, and write him, or, bet- 
bu)” P@y him a visit, if in need of a 


FERTILIZERS FOR WHEAT. 
she Empire Carbon Works, makers of 
eeire fertilizer, have issued interesting 
a rag with regard to Empire fertiliz- 
or wheat. T invite Wallaces’ 








Farmer readers to send for this literature, 
Em to secure fu!l particulars concerning 
bire fertilizer and their recommenda- 





tions therefor. -Either a postal card or 
letter request to the Empire Carbon 
Works, 423 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., will 
bring prompt information. 


DIP YOUR LIVE STOCK. 


Parke-Davis & Co., of Detroit, Mich,, 
have the following timely remarks to 
make with regard to dipping: ‘Your 
stock has been confined all winter, and 
through being together in winter quar- 
ters, they probably have been attacked 
by parasites or disease. Every live stock 
raiser knows that lice and parasites, if 
they are’not destroyed, get the real ben- 
efit of the food that the stock eats. Hogs 
use the greater part of their energy in 
scratching themselves; they do not gain 
in weight as they should. Sheep con- 
fined in winter quarters are subject to 
mites and scabies. It is up to the live 
stock raiser to correct these conditions 
and free his stock: from parasites. It 
means money in his pocket. The system- 
atic use of a reliable stock dip at regular 
intervals will kill all of the parasites 
which are on the cattle, and cure all the 
re agg diseases by which they have 
een attacked. The most widely used 
product of this kind is our Kreso Dip No. 
1. Kreso Dip No. 1 is standardized—that 
is, a given amount will always give the 
same strength solution. It is very easy to 
use, simply having to be mixed with warm 
water. It allows a very high dilution, 
and at the market price is inexpensive. 
In the strength recommended for use, it 
is not caustic or irritating, or in the 
least unpleasant to handle. It will kill 
lice, mites, fleas and ticks, put the skin 
of the animal in good condition, and will 
not hurt the hair. It is also used inter- 
nally for many diseases of cattle and 
poultry. It is wisely used as a preventive 
of hog cholera, and gives good satisfac- 
tion.”” Parke-Davis & Co. have issued 


‘free booklets on the uses of Kreso Dip 


No. 1 for all live stock and poultry, which 
they will be glad to send. actically all 
druggists sell Kreso Dip, but if your 
druggist should not have it, just drop 
them a line, and they will se6 that you 
are supplied. The Kreso advertisement 
appears on page 826, and Parke-Davis & 
Co. will appreciate your looking it up 
and writing them. 


FARM ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer interest- 
ed in finding out about the cost <i — 
in electric lighting plants, should write 
the Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for their very interesting book- 
let, entitled, “‘Your Own Electric Light- 
ing Plant.’’ This company are makers 
of the famous Chloride Accumulator, the 
storage battery which is used by the big 
street railway plants, the telephone com- 
panies, cities, etc. With this accumu- 
lator, a dynamo and your gas engine, you 
only need to run the engine a few hours 
occasionally to drive the dynamo, at 
which time it stores the battery with 
electricty, to use wherever and whenever 
needed. The rest of the time the engine 
can be used for doing other work about 
the farm, and all that is necessary is a 
small engine. A good many readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer desiring lighting plants 
already have the engine, and the cost 
therefore would only be for the dynamo 
and the batteries. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. will not only be glad to send 
you the booklet above mentioned, but 
they will also be glad to answer any ques- 
tioris you may desire to ask with regard 
to electric lighting. They hope to hear 
from a good many readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Note their advertisement on 
page 810. 


SOMETHING NEW IN HAY LOADERS. 


The newest thing in hay loaders is the 
self-loading loader made by the Wixcel 
Mfg. Co., of Dept. B, Marcus, Iowa, which 
is illustrated in their advertisement on 
page 824. This, loader as will be observed, 
is automatic. The distributer carries the 
hay to every point on the load, and about 
all. there is to do is to hitch the loader 
on and to drive. The Wixcel Mfg. Co. 
point out that it is a light draft leader, 
as it has a four-wheel carriage, head end 
drive, non-compressing elevator. They 
also point out that it will handle the 
heaviest timothy, clover and alfa'fa with 
ease, and likewise in a gentle manner, so 
that none of the seed value is threshed 
out. Under the title of “‘Modern Hay 
Making,” they have issued an interesting 
and practical book on the subject of hay 
making. This booklet* contains practical 
articles on the subject by well-known 
authorities. They will be glad to send a 
copy thereof to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is enough interested to men- 
tion the paper when asking for it: and 
also a copy of their catalogue. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
it to you. 


CLAY PRODUCTS FOR PERMANENT 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


Under the above title the Adel Clay 
Products Co., successors to the Dallas 
County Brick and Tile Works, Adel, fa., 
have issued literature telling about their 
Adel blocks for silos, and about Adel tile 
for drainage. A number of their silos 
were put up last year, and the Adel Clay 
Products Co. point out that they protect 
the user against all patents by their meth- 
ods of censtruction. Their booklet gives 
in full their claims for their silos and 
tile, and they hope to have a good many 
requests therefor from Waliaces’ Farmer 
readers. 


THE BUILDING OF A SILO. 


One of the most attractive pieces of 
silo literature that has ever reached our 
office is the catalogue under the above 
title which the Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., have issued. It has 
a beautiful cover in colors, is printed on 
heavy enameled paper, contains many at- 
tractive illustrations, both of silos in use 
and the various processes necessary for 
the making of a good silo, and gives much 
practical information with reference t> 
silos and silage. It tells in an interest- 
ing way about the materials from which 
silos are made, how the wood is selected, 
etc. It gives a history of the silo, articles 
on its value for summer and winter feed, 
extracts from the agricultural bulletins, 
etc. This book can not fail to interest 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 





-to tell you 





interested in silos, and who has been con- 
templating the construction of a silo this 
year. The Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co. 
advise us that they will be glad to send it 
to any of our readers who are enough 
interested to mention the paper when 
asking for it. 


FEEDING LYE TO HOGS. 


The E. Myers Lye Co., Dept. 78, St. 
Louis, Mo., have some interesting litera- 
ture with regard to feeding lye to hogs, 
which they will be glad to send to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
They recommend the feeding of Merry 
War powdered lye to hogs every day. 
Their directions are to mix one table- 
spoonful of Merry War powdered lye with 
slop, for ten hogs, or a half can for a 
barrel of Sop. It should be stirred well 
and ved every day, night and morning. If 
the hogs are on a dry feed ration, a half 
can of Merry War powdered lye should be 
mixed with each barrel of drinking water. 
They point out that ogy | War lye cleans 
the system, tones the ~ gee organs, 
and keeps the hogs in good shape, acting 
as a preventive against all contagious 
diseases. Just a few of the many good 
letters they have received from hog men 
are given in their advertisement, on page 
813, and they ask that every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer raising: hogs look up 
this advertisement, and write them for 
the practical and interesting booklet on 
“Lye for Hogs,” which they: have issued. 
Merry War lye can be bought of your gro- 
cer, a full-sided can costing only 10 cents. 
They have a special kettle powdered lye 
for soap a. which they will be glad 

about. Their lye is_ sold 
through practically all dealers, but if for 
any reason your dealer can not supply 
you, they want you to be sure and write 
them, and they will see that you are 
supplied. 


BUY A SET OF SCALES. 


The farmer who does not have a set of 
scales on his farm, particularly if he is 
feding live stock, is working at a dis- 
advantage. The man who wants to know 
the results he is getting from his feed 
will find a set of scales to be of invalu- 
able help. They will te!l him just what 
gains he is making, and if he is not get- 
ting just the right ration, will enable him 
to correct it. The McDonald Pitless scales 
are now made and sold by the Moline 
Plow Co., Dept. 20, Moline, Ill. They 
have been made for a good many years, 
being the original pitless sca'es. The 
Moline Plow Co. have issued some verv 
interesting literature telling about this 
well-known scale, and they want readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer to ask for it. Mc- 
Donald Pitless scales have steel frames, 
and protected bearings, making them al- 
ways accurate, and we believe our readers 
will find them a thoroughly satisfactory 
scale. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest to the Moline Plow Co., at the above 
address, will bring prompt information 
with regard to McDonald Pitless scales. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR. 


The simplicity of the De Laval cream 
separators is pointed out in detail in the 
advertisement of the De Laval Separator 
Co., of New York City, Chicago, and gther 
cities, in their advertisemnt on page 821. 
The De Laval Separator Co. point out 
that their separators excel all other sep- 
arators not only in thoroughness of sep- 
aration, sanitary cleanliness, ease of run- 
ning and durability, but as well in sim- 
plicity; that there is nothing about the 
operation, cleaning and adjustment or re- 
pair of the modern De Laval separator 
which requires expert knowledge. They 
invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to look 
up their advertisement, and to write for 
the very attractive literature they have 
issued with regard to separators. 
They also invite them to call at the deal- 
ers and look the De Laval separator over 
personally if at all possible. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ON JAP ROSE 
SOAP. 


James 8S. Kirk, of 219 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, lll., desire farm folks to try Jap 
Rose Soap, as they befieve it will prove a 
thoroughly satisfactory soap. They there- 
fore offer to send, for a two-cent stamp 
and the name of your dealer, a free trial 
cake of Jap Rose soap, and they hope 
that a, good many of our readers will send 
them the stamp and take advantage of 
this offer. They claim for Jap Rose soap 
that it purifies the pores, and point out 
that it lathers instantly and abundantly 
in either hot or cold water, that it is 
made of vegetable oils, known for their 
skin benefits, and water softening quali- 
ties. They want you to send two cents 
for the free sample cake they offer, and 
they also want you to write them and tell 
them how you like the soap after you 
have trted it. 


COMFORTABLE WORK SHOES. 


The comfortable, durable, high-topped 
work shoe which they manufacture, and 
which is proving very popular with farm 
folks, is illustrated by E. B. Piekenbrock 
& Sons, of 229 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa, 
in their advertisement on page 819. They 
put out these shoes, and also their other 
work shoes and dress shoes under the 
brand “Star of the West,” which is re- 
produced in this advertisement in_ques- 
tion, and they want Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers in buying shoes to ask for “Star 
of the West” brand, and to look them 
over carefully. They have issued an in- 
teresting booklet under the title of ‘““Long 
Live Your Shoes,” which tells about the 
“Star of the West” shoes, and they will 
be glad to send a copy thereof to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 


FREE LITERATURE WITH REGARD 
TO TUBERCULOSIS, 


H. K. Mulford & Co., well known as 
chemists the world over, loc&ted at Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., have issued some interest- 
ing literature with regard to tuberculosis 
in cattle, and also with regard to Mulford 
Tuberculin, which is used by the_best 
veterinarians ail over the country. Their 
literature on tuberculosis tells how to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, and the 
precautions that should be observed, and 
they will be glad to send it to you. They 
are makers not only of Tuberculin, but 








also blackleg vaccine, hog cholera serum, 
antitoxin for lockjaw, serum for distem- 
Ba: etc. They have issued interesting 
iterature telling about all their products. 
and they will be glad to not only send 
their tuberculosis literature, but also the 
other literature as well. Either a postal 
card or letter request will bring it. 


GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES, 


The biggest source of expense in run- 
ning an automobile is tires. This expense 
this year will be considerably lighter than 
for several years past, as the tire manu- 
facturers have materially reduced their 
prices on tires to the consumer. One of 
the recognized standard tires of the mar- 
ket is the Goodyear, which is famous for 
its ‘no rim cut” feature. Another point 
which the manufacturers, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., point out has made 
the Goodyear popular, is its oversize. The 
Goodyear tires are larger than the size 
marked. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. tell of the record of Goodyear tires, 
and why they are desirable tires, in their 
advertisement on page 809, and they espe- 
cially ask that readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er look this advertisemnt over carefully, 
and that they write them for the interest- 
ing literature telling how to take care of 
automobile tires, and giving full particu- 

about Goodyear tires, which they 
have issued. Either a postal card or let~ 
ter request will bring it by return mail. 


STRONGLY BUILT BUGGIES. 


Buggies which are made strong, and 
the manufacturers know just what a 
buggy must stand to be satisfactory in 
this territory, are Kratzer buggies, made 
by the Kratzer Carriage Co., 102 West 
First St., Des Moines, lowa. They want 
to correspond with every reader of Wal- 
laces’ er interested in buying a sin- 
gle buggy of any kind, a family carriage 
or spring wagon—in short, anything in 
the line of a driving vehicle. They de- 
scribe one of their single buggies which 
has been particularly popular, in their 
advertisement on page 810, and they hope 
to have a good many readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer ask for the very attractive 
catalogue showing more than fifty styles 
of buggies which they manufacture and 
sell through the dealer. They want you 
to call and personally investigate their 
buggies at the dealer's, as weil as send 
for their catalogue. They do not want 
you to fail to get their catalogue, and 
either a postal card or letter request will 
bring it by return mail. 


LEWIS LYE. 


The manufacturers of Lewis Lye, the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., reproduce the trade mark in a full- 
page advertisement on our back page 
this week, and give their claims for Lewis 
Lye, telling why it has proved a thor- 
oughly satisfactory product. They claim 
that it is the purest, strongest, and most 
uniform lye rhade, and point out that it 
can be obtained from your grocer, and 
that the Quaker trade mark will be found 
on every can, this trade mark being their 
quasenice of quality, purity and strength. 

hey invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
read their advertisement carefully, as 
they believe it will be of interest. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR GASOLINE EN- 
GINE BATTERIES. 


The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
not getting satisfactory service out of his 
gasoline engine will quite often find that 
the trouble is a weak battery. A firm 
that makes a specialty of gasoline engine 
batteries is the French Battery and Car- 
bon Co., Madison, Wis. Their batteries 
are designed and constructed especially 
for ignition purposes in automobiles, sta- 
tionary gasoline engines, motor cycles, 
etc. They have issued interesting litera- 
ture telling about them, and they wil) be 
giad to send same to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who writes them, mention- 
ing the paper. Note their advertisement 
on page 805. 








FREE TO 
HORSE 
\OWNERS 
This Valuable Book— 


**Forty Factsfor HorseOwners”’ 
is free. In it you will find valuable in- 
formation—simple, effectivetreatments 
ailments—many of which you 





can make yourself, 
eS ete 
‘ou acqua! with our wonderfu 
ABSORBATOR is a positive cure 


for Fistula, Poll Evil, Thoroughpin, Dapped 
Fane a RSet pee 
CLEAR-EYE Remedy never fails 


ai ¥ 

Bilstnece Fine preand ptcmeione at, “p Moom 

Dlindaess. A real cure. $2 per a 
Send For the Free Book Today 


The Lakeside Remedy Co.,5408Calamet Ave.. Chicago, Hl. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Importers and breeders of Hereford and 
Jersey cattle, Berkshire Th AY saree 
sheep, Welsh ponies. WILLIAM GEORGE, 
Proprietor; Pres. Old Second National Bank; Pres. 
Illinois Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. American 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex- . American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. Bankers Association of 
Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. RB. RB. 
Luan in charge. 


NUMBER of Shert-horn bulls fer sale 
that are all descendants of Chief Cumberland. 
Call or write. JOS. F. BRENNER, Mapleton, lowa. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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CLYDESDALES 


Avondale Stud Farm 
———————————— 

has on hand the greatest collection of 
Clydesdale stallions to be found on the 
continent. The best five Clydesdale 
stallions any age at the 1911 Iowa state 
fair were shown by this firm. Visit their 
stables where you can see more ton 
Clydesdales than all competitors com- 
bided. If on the market write them for 
catalog, prices and terms. 











Located midway between Peoria and 
Rock Island, Ill., on C., R. I. P. Ry. 


Address 





DR Rr ; 
MP ENE OWNED at SoD bTtn LaPaveyy oH. 


J. LEITCH & SONS, _ Lafayette, Illinois 


























tps eee aie Se 
W. A. LANG & co. 
mporters o 
Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. All heavy 
weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington, No American bred 
horses handled. Another importation will arrive 
about February ist. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 

Box 607 Greeley, lowa 








Greeley Horselmporting Co. 


Largest Importers in the United States 


Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
STALLIONS 


70 head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

(0 head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 
day import more than any other two firms. 

Shires—New importation of best Shires ever 
brought to America—so judged by English judges. 

Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 
pure bred stallions in the world, and large colored 
lithograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 
or 15c for catalog alone. 

Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 

No business done on Sunday. 

A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 

Delaware County, Greeley. lowa 














Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best‘of every other 
draft breed at Chicago. 


Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, Illinois 


LEFEBURE’S EBELGIAN EEMPORIUM 


Choice Collection on Hand at All Times 


Another importation of 40 stallions and mares will arrive from Belgium f|- 
April 14th, These, with those on our three farms, makes an unusually large 
number of the right kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Levers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
and pastures, Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul. Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Car each hour from either 
town. Telephone for team to meet you. arr 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, FAIRFAX, IOWA 

































































German Goach Stallions 


and Mares 

We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 
years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They wil 
please you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton. Plymouth Co., Ia. 


PERCHERONS 


Brilliant D. 45336, the great show and breed- 
ing stallion, a 2300 lb. black, heads the herd. Stal- 
lions with size and bone, from 1 to 4 years; also 
mares bred to Brilliant D. and a few good mares and 
fillies sired by bim. All blacks and greys, and 
sound. Address 

EDGEWOOD FARM, 
Cedar Co. West Branch, Iowa 

Farm and stock + mile east of Downey, on main 
line C.. R. I. & P. 








Stallions for Sale 


One grey stallion recorded in P. 
May 9, 1909. One black stallion secoraes “si foaleq 
foaled June 1, 1909. These are extra good. or F.D.; 
colts, never been pampered. Good style and set 
ces reasonable, considerin ; , on, 
formation. Addres: Causality. Write for in. 


CLARENCE WILSon, Mackinaw, m, 
McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, Wis, 
Clydesdale Headquarters 


Only the best of the breea. 
money on this kind. Unequaled prize re 





Can Save 
cord, Writeug 


PERCHERON, BELGIA 
GERMAN Coach. “%® 


stallions and mares; allages. Also BI 
Angus cattle. Prices right. ack Pollea 


IVES & BELLMAN, Burr Oak Stock Farm, Delavan, Wis, 


Shires For Sale 


Three teams of extra good young Shire 
foal. Also some fillies and stud colts, including te 
Dan Patch filly of exceptional size and quality, 
D. D. JOHNSON & SONS, Curlew, lowa, « 

















The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the **Handay” 


Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most conventent record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Just fits 


the pocket. Price 75c each, postpaid. Address 
all orders to WALLACES’ FARMER 
Des Moines, lowa. . 
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AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references, 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 














Shires and Clydesdales 


40 stallions and mares 
imported and American bred 


A choice lot of young stallions of my own breed- 
ing. coming two and three, with the weight, breeding 
and quality that will please particular buyers, Horses 
priced at the barns at lowest figures. If you wanta 
bargain, write or visit me. 


A. G. SODEBERG, Osco, Illinois 
THE BEST 


Back. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 


Osceola. 
HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


of Ottawa, Illinois 
Percherons, Belgians a Shires 


The balanee of this season buyers will get BAR. 
GAINS at our stables. Those coming early and 
meaning business will get them. 


Telephone 68. Sale barn in town. 


Clydesdale Stallion 


FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale a 
Clydesdale stallion coming three years old. This is 
a stallion combining size, substance, quality and the 
best breeding. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 
































Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say, brother Horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Lowa, and see Crownover's new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. No hot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the borse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Biue Ribbon Sale Imported Mares 


CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM, TUESDAY, MAY 28, 1912 


I will sell 50 head of the best imported Belgian and Percheron mares ever offered in public sale. I have 
had my buyer in Europe for six months selecting these mares especially for the purpose of making this sale 
one of the best opportunities for the American horse growers to secure high class brood mares that they have 
ever had placed before them. Some of these mares already have colts at side, but mare and colt will be sold 
together. I will also offer a few yearling and two-year-old stallions and a few imported three-year-olds; also 
a few choice jacks will be sold. Write for bills. Catalogs will be ready as soon as the last mares come. 


W. L. DeCLOW, e Cedar Rapids, lowa 


R. 0. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA | Toam Bag fivd 
GLYD ESDALES for sale, 5 and ee. | ny lestale Mares 


r 
farm work ; : 
I now have the best lot of young stallions on the a eee 
farm I ever offered for sale—cheap too. Call or write Be SAVAGE, Ft. Dodge, lowa 
































When writing advertisers pease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











FOR SALE: 
A Son of Besigue 


Besgiue (19602) was one of the most celebrated pro- 
ducers of the best Percherons France has known. 
Bone, stamina and finish are the marked character- 
istics. My imported thirteen-year-old herd header, 
Makir (46877), a son of Besigue, is for sale. His colts 
show that he is “a chip off the old block.” Besigue 
was dapple grey, Makir is black. Registered P.8. A. 
FRED CHANDLER, R.7, Chariton, Iowa 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for * 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia Iowa 


Biggest Jack Offering: mace 


Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


White for catalogue today. You can become 
a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 
instructors and lecturers. 


CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


Ww. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Me, 


H. $. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, 10WA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


LEARN TO BE AN IN /5 104106 
AUCTIONEER ARN er ony, 


course. Catalog Free. Nationa! _Auctioneet+ 
ing School of America, Dept. C Lincoln, Neb. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 


Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March 1st—#575,000.00. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


ARYVILLE, MO. 
HEREFORDS. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale. Only sires and 
dams of merit and fancy breeding used in my herd. 
Farm adjoins town. Call or write. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lows 


Herefords For Sale 


Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifersforsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson crost 
ing on Interurban, near Huxley. Address 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater. lows 


fereroros BULLS FOR SALE 
oop en nore pues Scam 


176275 and Advertiser 324438. Ten years 
in the business. P. GORMAN, Dougherty, lowa. 


RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 


by the R. P. C.C. Address 
8. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lows 
te 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired hy the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. lows 
MWRON SCHENCK, Algona, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are partice- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading DU 
bred herds. a 
B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, low 

Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


GUERNSEYS. 





EVERGREEN HERD OF POLAND-CHINAS 


gpecta 


ey are mi 
reek —himse 


ostly by Dorr’s the gr 


inz 
our P guise W to 275 and 300 Ibs. 


You will then . Towa, any day _ Sunday. 
i DORR & SON 


| offering, for short time only, 20 August and September, 1911, boars. 
nei ‘eatest boar ever used In 


in our 
Ifa vise winner and sire of numerous first prize ‘Winners in single 
nd young Boars are out of sows that have been producing 
class & ers ond among them are strong prospects for the coming shows. 
ts up Come and see their sire, damis and granddams. 
Weigt n be in a position to correctly judge what you are getting. Will meet 





—- | 


REMSEN, 10WA 





peland-Chian Fall Boars and Gilts 


for sale, 


james JENSON & SONS, 


iby Jensen’s Longfellow. Also spring pigs at weanling time sired by Jensen’s Long- 
eared Ug fellow and Orange Jumbo and out of big type sows. _ 


NEWELL, IOWA 





Poland-China Bred Gilts 


so a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
ders. They are natural fresh carriers of 
type and as heavy as the so-called big 
1ogs at moderate —, A. J. BROWER, 
Farm 4 blecks from street car line. 


to offer. a! 
are tried bree 
the medi' s 
e. (root 
sae. $0 Sit City twa. 


BIG BOWED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 
a ae oe big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 
sale 
J.C. H. GERST, Alton, Lowa 





or 9 GROW THY ee brea 
+) —225-250 Ibs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 
Prices 825 to $30. Have few good boars yet at 


oS each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
% years. TWO _— northeast of city. PS. & S. 


BARR, Box W. F., . 4, Davenport, Iowa. 





MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me or 
callat farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 





. e 10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
puRoc der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 


I 





1 to such 
ose Improver. Are bred for April 
aud Ma May farrow. Also a few boars. 


boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to C.’s 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 





DUROC FALL BOARS 


for sale at #20 to €35 each— 
show prospects. Sired by a 
show boar, a son of Model 
Chief and out of an Advancer 
sow. Shipped with privilege 
of returning at our expense 
before you pay if not as rep- 
sented. Address 

s.P. & C.M. CARR, Birmingham, athlon 








UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 
P most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
ready for service at reasonable prices. R.W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa, 





Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
ora Lge male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


know 
B.D. RUNYON 
Gelden Rule Farm, Fillmore, fil. 


Balmats’ Durocs 


We have to offer a few fall yearlings and spring 
gilts due to farrow in March and April. They are a 
business lot and will - priced very reasonable. 
BALMAT 4& SON Mason > lowa 











SHROPSHIRES 


Shropshires—the “‘Farmers’ Sheep.” 


You want breeding value in your purchases of registered ram and 


ewes. No American now in business has more seasoned Shropshire judgment than I to recommend the good 


ones. Further, you must be satisfied. 
HOWARD CHANDL 


“Clover Hill Farm,” 


CHARITON, IOWA 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Waukon, lowa 





SEELEY 


DODDIES 


Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, #11. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Gien's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of a a od 
‘ood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 
ANGUS BU Lt od ~ bulls of best breed- 

Am pricing them to 
> nan with the ae herd. Our herd is 
i by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 


cows and heifers bred tohim. We invite in- 
1. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


— Bulls and Heifers 


Bleckbirds and Ericas—chotce breeding 
9 £ood individuals. If you want the best 
= Angus bulls or heifers, write or visit me. GEO. 

W. FEI LTON, Knoxville, Il. 


ANGUS BULLS 


ent rugged, thick-fleshed bulls, priced 

uel reeders and qualified to head pure bred 

THO Write us if you need a good Angus bull. G. E. 
JE NTON & SON, Millersburg, Mercer Co., Ill. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


i 12 to 18 months of. The regular “Doddie” 
cay ; smooth, low down and thick. ostly sired by 
‘Add reat ton herd bul, Bx. Popular fousllios. 

ress W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Angus Bulls Some choice yearitng bulls 
* CANNON & SONS, Wyman, Iowa 











We are offering a superior 






























Westie rer 
A or over. en: escription and 
Price to B. A. GREEN, Ft. Madison, Iowa = - 


When writing to advertisers kindl 
mention Wallace Farmer. ‘ 








JERSEYS. 


= ony Farm 











THE HOME OF 

IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
ason of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull caives by Eminence Combination, and out of 
tested dams of Isl and and American breeding. These 
young bulis are bred in the purple and good enough 
to head any herd. 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
Toyally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and aged 








Malaka Short-horns 


Some choice Scotch balls and heifers, sired by 
Malaka Goods, for sale; two of them extra = 
roans, balance reds. Also the good 2-year-old Scotch 
bull, Banff, a grandson of Imp. Lord Banff and with 
an extra good Cruickshank Flora dam. Prices rea- 
sonable. Call or write. Farm located between Bax- 


ter and Newton. 
n. D. PAR: Baxter, Iowa 


Scotch Balls of Size 


August and September yearlings and Quality over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1800 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Resemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these balls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 





be as represented. 
Don’ t delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SORS, West Branch, lowa 
Claverburn Scotch 


SHORT-HORNS 


Several choice Scotch bulls now for sale, including 
an extra good Sultan bred 12 months roan, of the 
wide out, thick-fleshed, smooth, short-legged type— 
sire, Sultan; dam, Victoria Lady by Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride. Come and see and you will buy. 


E. R. SILLIMAN, Colo, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 20 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 
by the 2400-lb. Scotch bull, Meystome. Priced to 


sell. Address 
HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Priced Worth the Money 


Sired by Kiltie 308496, a pure Scotch bull and 
a prize winner at South Dakota state fair and at Sioux 
City Inter-State fair in 1909. College Reformer 
248749 also in service. 


ARCHIE HENDERSON, Prop., Pauilina, lowa 


Scotch Bulls and Heifers 


We are offering a number of good Short-horn bulls 
from ten to sixteen months oid, sired by the best 
bulis; are the thick, low set, blocky kind, and are 
priced for the breeder and farmer. Write for breed- 
ing and prices. WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Ill. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
flesh but in a to do you good. Address 

- MM. F. WINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Bet ween Rockford and Rudd. 


Eim Hill Farm Short-horns 
“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 

1@ bulls from 10 to 22 mos, old; low down, beefy reds 

and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 

and American families. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 

out of Ip. Beauty 42d. J. €. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


The extra good Scotch yearling. Orange Prince, red, 
sired by Blythe Scott, out of Orange Queen hy Crim- 
son Chief; also several good thick Scotch topped 
al Call or write. C, H. JACKSON, Avoca, 

owa 


GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


Red, white and rean—ready for service; of 
gumtonnuie breeding, form and quality. Sired by 
Robin 234907. a 2500 Ib. bull. If you want a Short-horn 
bull | can satisfy you in bull and price. Write or come 
and see. CHAS. T. NELSON, Blandinsville, 111. 





























PRITCHARD & SON, Waitnat, Iowa, 

e breeders of high class Short-horns, now offer for 
sale cheap 1 extra good Cruickshank Broadhooks 
yearling bull sired by Favorite 286046 and out of Imp. 
Scarlet Bangle, also 1 Choice Goods bull sired by 
Gondomar and out Queen’s Goods by Imp. Choice 
Goods, and other good ones. Farm near Avoca. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED — 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
96 at head of herd. Young bulls 
“aa heifers for sale. Address 
3. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 





Tf IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls { now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by wv of the 


Preel, 1, 
W. Ww. MARSH, ” WATERLOG, OWA 

We have 9 young bulls, service age—2 grandsons of 

May Rose King. 3 of Gov. of the Chene, 2 of Galoxy's 

Sequel, 1 of Masher Sequel and 1 of Glenwood Boy of 

Haddon. Also a few females of same families, All 


ages. All stock tuberculin tested and will bear 
closest inspection. 


WILCOX & STUBBS COMPANY 
Bes Moines, lowa 


REG, GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE 


To avoid meee I will sell Bell’s Unigo, five 

years old, price $125. 
YLV VESTER s. eee 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 


HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
— grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 

eroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

A few choice young bulls; some ready for service; 
our own breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


table dairy breed, great- 
Tk, butter fat, and in ye 











Route 5, 














The most 
est in size, 
Send for FREE Iiustrated Descriptive Boo! 
Holst mos F.L. ocehoen, Sec’ 
oe Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 7 


Gedarside Stock Farm 


has another great calf to offer the farmers of Lowa. 
I now offer the five months old bull calf from Jewel 
Abbekirk Gerben, known as the “automobile cow,” 
because she gave from her milk and product in six 
years enough to buy an $1800 car. She gave 18.000 Ibs. 
of milk at 13 years of age and 16,000 at 16 years, and 
traveled more miles on the dairy train than any other 
cow in the world. This calf wif be worth thousands 
of dollars to any one wanting a milking herd, and can 
be bought very reasonable. Write for description 
and price. C. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa. 


Bull Calves of To-day Make Herd 
Bulls Next Winter 


Buy now while you have 37 to select from. 
From cows @ffictally Tested, Tubercujin 

‘ested, Abortion Free. The right kind. 
The se: kind. The a t-backed kind. 
The all. r predaci that make —— 
ing pre’ caeie and milking a pleasure. rite 
mow or pian to visit us am 

THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 

BR. B. Young, Prop., Buffaio Center, fa. 


Holstein Bull 


A fine dairy bull for sale, son of world's champion 
Sarcastic Lad, 6 years old; perfect in every way; sure 
breeder. Year records both dams over 1800 Ibs. but- 
ter. Tuberculin tested. Price #225. Cost me about 
double. G. G. WHITE, Elkader, lowa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calves—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good, Prices low for quality. Write 

McKAYW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 


Holsteins for Sale 


28 head of well marked high grade cows and hetf- 
ers, fresh and springing. Price $55 and up. Also 


























Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

@. BH. GEORG Monticello, lowa 


Bates Short-horns for Sale 


Two good, blocky red bulls, sired by Duke of Wap- 
sie 229876; also some cows and heifers for sale. Fam- 
ilies represented include the Waterloo and Oxford 
Duchess tribes, and others. Priced to sell. Callor 





ly marked calves from heavy _— dams. 
JOHN COLLENTI 


Green County, loaees, « SEER 





AYRSHIRES. 


Ayrshiresfor Sale 


Cows and young bulls ready for service, and heifer 
calves of the best blood Jines. 


E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, Ohio 














sows bred to a young prize Winging son of Rival's sm. . 
Champion’s Best. We have “the ia” euid.p write A. H. HETIER, Weldon, lowa YORKSHIRES 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, SHEEP. 

Cc, Ss. BUCKL = H in, Lowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


x A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver Ming 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, $. D. 
Bred Sow Sale March 5th 

0 L a Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 

x4 bred sows. Young herds a speciality. 

Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Mincls. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. rices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, f. 2, Colfax, ta. 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and !ndtvidual- 
pF Come gnd see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 

‘LD BROS. Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa. 











The ideal bacon hog, Champion herd of the United 
States. Special offering now: 24 twelve month giits 
bred for litters May 19th to June 15th; 485 pigs of 
March and April farrow from the best prize winning 
and imported sires and dams. THOS, = —_ FIELD, 
Manager, Box 6, Lake Park, Minnesot 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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[Dime rommend ee cer one of our readers who raises hogs read this advertisement 


all the way through, every word of it. It is fullof vital facts about lye for your hogs. 





| cal 














days, have known and used Lewis lye. 


E WANT to impress indelibly on your 
mind the fact that Lewis’ Lye is man- 
> ufactured by the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, the first con- 
cern in the world to place a commercial 
lye on the market (1854) and even to this 
ay the only lye manufacturing concern 
selling its own product under its own 
label and guarantee. 
We want to impress indelibly upon your mind the 
fact that every other trade marked lye in the whole 
market except Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany Lye is sold’by men or concerns who buy—here 
and there, hit and miss—bulk lye—buy it in drums. at 
the lowest prices they can, put it in cans, stick alabel on 
the can and then come out and Jay claim to superiority. 

We want to put it squarely up to you whether you 

fer to rely on the trade mark and the label of the 

ennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, which has 
been in business longer than most men have been alive, 
or on the trade mark and label which a manufacturer 
coming into the market overnight has put on_his 
package of low-grade lye. 

We want to put it squarely up to you whether you 
would choose to depend on the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Company which makes and sells its own 
product or on the man who buys his product from 
unknown makers whose responsibilities cease the 
moment their output has gone into his packages. 

Every reader of this paper must realize that 
Lewis’ Lye attained and maintained its domina- 
tion of the lye market of America over a period 
of more than half a century on the basis of quality 
and nothing in the world but quality. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
ranking among the largest manufacturing chemists in 
the world, maintaining at all times a great staff of 
expert analytical chemists experimenting year after 
year and year after year for no other purpose than to 
maintain the quality of Lewis’ Lye at all times and better 
st just so far as possible—has never misrepresented its 
product. 

When we tell you that Lewis’ Lye is the pur- 
est, highest-grade lye ever produced we stand 
ready with all our resources back of us, to 
prove it. 

The farmers and farmers’ families all over America 


hog feed, for making soap, for general cleaning pur- 
poses, don’t ask us for any proof. Using Lewis’ Lye 
year after year they know its quality is always the 
same, that its strength never varies, They have never 
questioned its purity. 

When we say Lewis’ Lye is a splendid hog 
conditioner, when we say it is an excellent pre- 
ventive for hog cholera and worms and other 
hog diseases, we base this statement not merely 








wo manor smi = but on the one cunetenes? 
of hog raisers all over America who have written 
The Quaker is on Every Can us oo = tell how ney Deveseat cholera 
low-grad and other hog diseases away from their droves 
Ive wh you can get Lewis’ Lye. by the use of a little Lewis’ Lye in their feed. 
Kk for the black Quaker on_ the ; 
can—that’s the sign of Lewis’ Lye, 
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At Your Grocer’s, 10c 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


who have been using Lewis’ Lye for generations in their ° ° 
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ewis’ Lye is the Standard Lye 
and has been for Half a Century 


ILI. THE CLAMOR that might be raised by the many packers of lye could not dislodge 
this fact from the minds of the millions of Americans who, from their grandm 


others’ 


The one single fact that Lewis’ Lye during many years past has gradually attained a great demand for use as a 


Preventive for Hog Cholera and Worms and as a General Hog Conditioner 


has led many small concerns to enter the commercial lye field in the hope of taking over 
part of the popular demand for Lewis’ Lye. Some of these concerns have come to you 
asking for your patronage and. making their claims to your patronage by statements untrue. 


We want you to know the Truth about this whole Lye Questio 
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in hog feed rests —_— 

entirely in the&% 
potash (or lye) con- be 
tents. Every farmer 
knows and has always : 
known that wood ashes are good for his hogs. It used 
to be that nearly every farmer fed wood ashes to his 
hogs, but the progressive and intelligent farmer today 
knows that pure lye is the one product which gives him 
the element found in wood ashes and meeded by 
the hogs and he knows that it is more convenient 
to use and more beneficial to hogs. 

Now then, the only possible difference be- 
tween one kind of lye and another is the differ- 
ence in their strength, purity and uniformity. 

Through all our years of experience in the manu 
facture of lye and with all the resources we have had 
to work with, it is only natural that we should have 
developed the best manufacturing processes; it is only 
natural that we should have learned how to make the 
strongest, purest and most-uniform lye in the world and 
we have learned how and we are making the strongest 
and purest and most uniform lye in the world and that 
is the only reason we can come to you and say that 
Lewis’ Lye is the best lye to use on the farm, whether 
for feeding hogs, making soap or for any other purpose. 

Lewis’ Lye is NOT specially prepared for hogs, nor 
is it specially prepared for soap making nor for any 
other one of its several uses, and let us here clearly, 
definitely and finally wipe out any impression 
which may have been createdjin your mind by the 
statements of some packers of advertised lye to 
the effect that they prepare by “secret a 
a “‘special’’ lye for use in feeding hogs. 

There is no such special lye for hogs. 

If there were any reason for making aspecial lye for 
hogs or if there were any way of making a special lye 





for hogs, the PennsylvaniaSalt Manufacturing Company . 


would have marketed such a product long years ago. 
We could have prepared a special label for_hogs but the 
contents of the can would have been just simply Lewis’ 
Lye—and that’s all you want for your hogs. 

You want the best lye your money can buy. That 
means that you want the strongest and purest and 
most uniform lye, the lye that’s always the same, 
whose high quality never varies, the lye whose makers 
back it themselves, put their name on the package and 
stand back of it as a guarantee of its superiority, and 
there is just one lye that answers to that description. It’s 
Lewis’ Lye, standard for half a century. 

‘Read the instructions for feeding Lewis’ Lye to hogs 
Peg Ae we rd can oe ay werd of ee. iow read 

e instructions on the “Specially prepared secret pro- 
cess” lye for hogs—“One-half can to a barrel of feed.” 

Figurefit out and decide which lye you want to use. 

We haven’t any fight on with anybody. The 
Pennsylvania Salt- Man i Coaniunse 
doesn’t enter into controversies, but we don’t 
want to see the progressive hog-raisers of 
America hoodwinked by impossible claims and 
assertions. 


Lewis’ Lye for no other reason than because It is the purest, strongest and most uniform lye, 
end because it is backed by the responsibility of the manufacturer; in whom you can put 
every ounce of faith, is the safest preventive of hog diseases. No premium, no schemes. 
Just the best lye in the world. Order it from your grocer. The Quaker is on every can. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A.- 
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